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PRINTER to aic READER, 

T H E learned author of this work having 
fallen into two or three miftakes ia 
relation to the Roman money, I (hall 
take the liberty of pointing them out to the 
reader, to prevent his being milled by fo great 
authority. That we may be the better undcr- 
itood, it will be ncccilary to open the fubjc6t 
a little from the beginning. 

Pliny [<z], who is the mod particular on this 
head,! tells us, that, from the time of Scrvius 
Tullius, till the year 485, brafs was the only 
coin among the Romans ; viz, the <n of a 
pound weight, with l'ome other pieces, which 
were lubdivilions of it ; as the tricm % of four 
ounces; and quadram, of three [b]. 

[</] Nat. Hift. l.xxxiii. c. 3. 

[/>] Pliny faics, on one lide of the as was the head of 
Janus; and on the other, the beak <»f a (hip, Rajhum 
nuiiis ; in triente vero, ct quadrant)', kati-.s. And yet wc 
find on the ufles, which are now miiaming, much the fame 
form of the tore part of a (hip, as on the ti unus^ and qua- 
di antes. Mow then was rates the dtflin^uifl.ni'*; inaik ot 
the two latter ? The late worthy Pididcnt of two literary 
Societies, and an ornament of every other, obferved to me, 
that he was inclined to think Pliny for rates u(ed the word 
rativus , or fomewbat like it, to denote the rate or value, 
which was at iirlt llampt only on thole two coins, bd-nt any 
lower diviltons of the as were coined. For thus we find four 
round halls exprell'ed on the h lens, (ignifying lour nv»cts ; 
and three on the quadrant , fignitving three. The \.ords ot 
Pliny will thus be very clear : Ns:a ar'is full ex aJ- . a parte 
Janus g>' minus ^ cx altera 1 ojh um navis ; in ir'untc v< , 0 et 
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jv "The Printer to the Reader. 

When filver was coined, A.U. 485, viz. 
five years before the firfl Punic war, the dena- 
rius was fo called from its being worth ten 
ajjes , or pounds of brafs ; quinarius worth 
five ; and fcjlcrtiiis, worth two and an half. 

About A. U. 490, in the firft Punic war, the 
as, from a pound, or xii ounces, was leifened to 
two ounces ; and the denarius was ftill worth 
only x ajfes ; the quinarius , v, &c. as before. 

A. U. 537, forty-feven years afterwards, 
the as was diminifhed to one ounce, and the 
fubdivifions of it in proportion ; and fixteen 
of them were now made equal to a denarius , as 
they continued ever afterwards. 

A. V. 576 (y], when Papirius Turdus was 
tribune, the as was reduced to half an ounce. 

T rom this general view of the alterations 
of the brafs and filver coin of the Romans, the 
reader will naturally afk, What can the Baron 
mean, when, from the authority of a paflage 
in the Moftellaria of Plautus, he would prove, 

ifuddtimte ration, 5. c. All the brafs coin had on one fide the 
head of Janus, on the other the beak of afliip; but on the 
tnif.i and (juad)um [the only fubdivifions at liittftampt] the 
va:ue moreover of each wa* exprefled. 0\ id, Fafti, i. 229. 
v'lifums thq (enfe, whetc, Ipeaking of thib very circum- 
h.inc\, he uk\s <.'<r Jsmui, and cauja rat as terms 

pronnicuous. He kiuw no difference between navis and 
011 the coir. , which wub thought to difer iminatc 
ti:cm in the age of Kelt us. 

b l The tuitions of Ainlvvorth place it 5S6, when Papi- 
ns Lai bo was prxtor. 
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The Printer to the Reader. V 
that in the firft Panic war a foldier’s pay was 
fix ounces of brafs a day, which he calls in the 
note three affes of ten ounces [r]. And yet it is 
certain, as we have now leen, that no affes of ten 
ounces were ever coined. We mult fuppofe 
then he intended to fay, what foinc others have 
advanced fioin the fame authority of Plautus, 
that the pay was at that time three affes of two 
ounces , ten of which affes were equal to a denarius. 

Ubi uint ifli plagipatidiu, ferriirib.ices viri ? 

Illi,qui i ru'm M'MMORUMcaufa fubeunt lubfilas ? 

Where are thofe fellows, who fubmit to be 
u flaot at for three pieces a day?” But here, 
if with Liplius [</] and the Karon we fuppofe 
by minimi to be meant affes of two ounces each, 
it is inconliitent with the age of the poet, who 
wrote under the fecond Punic war, when the 
affes were reduced to one ounce. If with 
Puteanus [c], that a Acs of one ounce are meant, 
it is inconfifteiit with Polybius, who tells us (as 
we (lull fee prcfently) that the pay was at this 
time Jive affes of one ounce : and it is not 
likely he fhould Jpeak of affes which prevailed 
in his own age, and of a pay which was in ufe 
before. Againft both it is contended, that 
Plautus always ufes nummus for the jlater or 
two drachms [f\ but undoubtedly never for 
[t] Ch. xvi. p. 221. 

[V/J hicet i. 2. [✓] Dc ftipend. mil. c. 3. 

t/j -ee particular!/ Plaut. Dc Pfcudul. 111. 2. 19. and 
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vi *The Printer to the Reader, 
the i is . In fhort, the paffage in Plautus has 

nothing to do with the loldiers pay : it is ma- 
nifeftly corrupted, and fhould probably be 
read thus, as a very ingenious friend has ob- 
served to me : 

Ubi funt i(li plagipatkte, ferritribaces viri ? 

VELiltijijui trium nummorum caufa fubeunt falas ' 

Ubi illi, tjui quindenis haftis corpus transfigi folcnt ' 
That is, u Where are the Haves, the gladia- 
t( tors, the foldiers?” The laft verfc may be 
a compliment to the bravery of the Roman 
legions, which was then greatly diftinguilhed. 
But whether it is lb or not, the fecond line 
has not the lead; reference to their pay. What- 
ever is here meant by minimi , it is a fum far 
above the foldiers pay at that or any other 
time. If we take it for a drachma (as Plau- 
tus, we prefume to fay, always ufes it ; unlefs 
aureus, or Philippcus , is mentioned, and then it 
is the half aureus) inftead of five aJJ'es , it is 
forty-eight a day. Or, if for a didrachma , as 
Gronovius imagined, then twice as much. 
The Baron was milled by Lipfius, or rather by 
the Delphin editor of Plautus, who very 
roundly applies this paffage to the foldiers. It 
is flrange that Gronovius, in his edition, (hould 
let Lipfius’s note pals without any notice of the 
xniftake in it, lincc, as we have feen, he ex- 

Salm. De modo ufur. c. ii. Rab. Schcliu?, I)c ftipendio 
milit. c. lii. Gionov. Dc pccun, vet. p. 123. 

prefly 



‘The Printer to the Reader. vii 
prefly lays elfewhcre, that nummi always figni- 
ties didrachvnv . 

Having then fet afide the authority which 
milled the Baron, let us fee what clearer light 
hiilorv affords us, towards forming a judgment 
of their pay, under different periods of the re- 
public . 

The Roman foot firfl received pay at the 
liege of the Vcii [3], U. C. Var. 347, and (as 
Livy has been under flood) the horle three years 
aftei wards [h]. But he tells us, Servius Tul- 
lius [ 7 ] had deligncd for the horle a yearly pay 
before. How lhall we reconcile this? The 
cafieft anfvver is, That at the fiege of Veii, 
the horfemcn or eepuites provided their own 
horfes [k], as the Epitome of Livy expreffes it, 
and as it probably fhould be read in the hiftory 
itfelf. Before, a horfe was fupplied by the 
government at 10,000 ajfcs for ten years (that 
being the time preferibed for ferving in the 
army before they could enjoy any office [/] at 
home) and the hoilemcn’s pay was 2000 ajjes 
yearly j but afterwards 3000 ajjes were paid 
to the foldicr, and he procured a horfe at his 

[?] Liv. iv. 59. V. 4. [b] Liv. v. 7. 

f/J Ad cquos emendos dena millia xiis cx publico data, 
ct tjuibus cquos alcrent, viduae attribute, qua; bina nullia 
xris in annos (ingulos pcndcrcnt. Liv. i. 43. 

[/•] Turn piimumcquis [fuis] mcrcre equites tcepcrunU 
Liv. v. 7. the very words ufed in the Lpitoinc. 

[0 I\»!yb. vi. 17. 
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viii fhe Printer to the Reader. 
own expence. The full pay of the cavalry is 
called triplex Jlipendium [»;], it being three 
times as much as was paid to the foot. Gronovius 
[w] therefore concludes the pay of the latter 
was originally a M ajfes , when they were at xii 
ounces each (which is two affes and * of an as 
per day, reckoning, according to the cuftom of 
the ancients, 360 days to the year) and that this 
continued the pay till the fccond Punic war. 

And yet it is not without probability that 
Schclius collc&s the yearly pay was originally, 
or at lead before the fecond Punic war, mo ajfes 
in the year, fomewhat more than three ajfes per 
day. In proof of this, it is obferved, that at 
the end of that war, during which the horfc, 
from a fenfe of the diftrefs of the State, rejedt- 
ed [0] all pay for feme time, Porcius Cato 
advifed the l'cnate to reitore it to its ancient 
flandard, and to give them 2200 [/>] eera 
or affes. He takes no notice of the other third 
part of the pay, which perhaps had been con- 
tinued without any interruption. Gronovius, 

f ri\ Liv. v. Polyb. 1. vi. 33, 

( «] Dc pee. vet. 1 . iii. 2. 

[0) Manat it ea privaturum benignitas cx urbe etiam in 
caftra : ut nun cques, non centurio flipendium accipcrcnt ; 
mercenariumque increpantes vocarent, qui accepiflct. 
f. iv. xxiv. 18. 

[/>] Nunc ego arbitror reftitui oportcrc ne quo minus 
duubus millibus ducentis fit aerum equeltrium. Catonis 
er “ ! ‘ t! P» Pfjcianwfi) I, li. Read quo ne minus, as Liv. 
xxxiv. b. 
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TZv Printer to the Reader. ix 
^vith fomewhat of diffidence, thinks aia 
equejlria cannot fignify 2000 ajjes to he paid to 
the horfe , but 2000 horfe y i. c. loca, or ftipendia 
arum, as miles xx arum, a foldier who has re- 
ceived twenty years pay. In which lenfc 
Cato’s motion was, that they Ihould put 2200 
horfe on the eftablifhment. Put fince as is 
fometimes ufed for the as (viz. tnille arts Je- 
gaffe, Varro, L. L. viii. Mcdius datur are qua - 
term, Mart.xii. 62.) circumllanccs particular- 
ly lead us to think it ufed fo here. The num- 
ber of cavalry varied according to the number 
of legions raifed, 300 to a legion : fince tliofc 
depended on thefe, it was needlcfs for Cato to 
propofc multiplying them. There was no fet- 
tled ftandard, except of pay, to which he could 
want them to be rejlorcd . The very neccflity 
which induced the forces to relinquifh pay, 
obliged the State to keep up the number of them ; 
and we find the war carried on during the three 
laft years of it, with xx, xvi, and xiv legions [p\ 
When times were mended, the propofal was 
natural fur reftoring the pay to its former rate, 
not for augmenting the troops. 

Here, ii I may be allowed fo fmall a digref- 
fion, Gronovius, in reply to Salmafius, faies 
there were more equites , or knights, under king 
Servius, than under the fccond Punic war. He 
faies fo on a prefumption, that many were knights 
[/>] Liv. xxx. 2. 27. 4c. 
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x tfhe Printer to the Reader. 

by ejlate, who had not pay, nor a public horfc af- 
figned them. And to the fame ptirpofe, the laft 
learned writer on the Roman Senate, that many 
received pay , who were net knights. tc The 
€i title of equites was not given indiferiminately 
<c to all thofe who ferved in the Roman caval - 
“ ry, but to thofe only, who, by their eftates, 
u were placed in the equeftrian clafs [y].” Ca- 
valry, and not equites! what name then dial! 
we find for them ? He means, though they 
were cavalry or equites, they were not all of the 
cqueftrian order. But wc will prefume, againfl 
Dr. Chapman, Gronovius, Sigonius, and other 
great names, in the firft place, that though 
many might have the qualification for knights, 
the cenfus equejiris , yet none were fo, till they 
were placed on the eftablifhment by the cenfors, 
and had a liorfe afligned them at the public ex- 
pence. idly, That the Roman or Legionary 
horfe, till the time of the Social war, confided 
of none but fuch knights fo edabliflied > a 
Handing militia, who feem to have been admit- 
ted by the cenfors to a third part of pay, an 
allowance for a public horfe ; till they were 
drawn out as occalion required, and put on 
whole pay, cera cquejiria , by the confuls. This 
we have formerly obferved on another oc- 
cafion : but for further proof of it muft now 
[q] Dc. Chapman, p. 16. 
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The Printer to the Reader. ni 
refer to Schelius, in his Comment on Hyginus 
|p Gnrvius’s Thefaurus, vol. ix. and to Grae- 
^ius’s Preface in vol. i. To return to cur lubjeft : 

Under the fecond Punic war, the pay was, 
as Polybius tells us [r], two obeli a day. The 
cbo/us was the fixth part of a drachm or dena- 
rius, now railed to xvi ajf s ; confequently two 
obeli were fomething above five aj/es, i. c. -c. 
But this was as near as Polybius umld exprcls 
it in his language, and pci haps he did not in- 
tend any greater prccilinn. So that, indcad of 
thee a/}- s, or J/x cz . of brnfs in the liid Punic 
war, the pay was jhe ajjes , or jive cz. in the 
fecond, the Baron delcrihes it; in weight of 
brafs diminilhed a lixth, in number of ajjes 
railed above a third; indead of a IIS. and 
half an as, it was now a IIS. andaiwAf; in- 
fiead of i j o -c den. in the year, now r i 2 a. den. 
l 5 liny [.<] faies the denarius , when railed to xvi 
ajjes, in the loldiers pay was Hill valued at x 
only, /. c. in regard to their former pay of 
1000 aj/es, upon every ten they received fix 
auditorial aj/es; in the year 660 ajjes, and an 
advance of 2 ~ den. or 40 ajjes more ; making 
in all 1800 aj/es. Or take it in their daily pay, 
when the denarius went for ten ajjes , the fol- 
dier had three ajjes per dav ; when for jixtce?i> 
he had /for, i. e. lie was paid jud in the fame 

L’J L'u. \i. 37. [i] Nat. Hift. xxsiii. 13. cd. Hard. 

manner. 



xii The Printer to the Reader. 
manner, as he was before the ajjes were re- 
duced. Polybius and Pliny fay the fame thing 
only in different words. If, laftly, we fhould fay, 
that the pay was originally 1125 ajjes, and that 
675 were added to the new pay, to make up 
the value of the old, viz. 1 1 2 f den . it would 
be more exaftly conformable to Pliny. So 
that without any variation in lilver, inftead of 
an old den . of x ajjes, the lbldier received a new 
den. of xvi. And what hinders this from be- 
ing the cafe ? The paflage in Livy, concerning 
the pay of king Servius’s horfe, admits of vari- 
ous interpretations, and might be no precedent 
for the foot 150 years afterwards. Cato, as is 
ufual in round numbers, might defignedly omit 
mentioning the odd parts above the hundred : 
in this very fpeech it follows, De duobus millibus 
aflum eft j when his words before were, quo ne 
minus duobus millibus ducentis. Tis certain 
Livy [/] alludes to the pay of 1 12 i den. even 
before filver was coined. He faies, the Cam- 
panian knights, who refufed to join their coun- 
trymen in their revolt againfl the Romans, U. 
C. Var. 414, had each a yearly penfion afiign- 
ed them of 450 denarii ; which is exadlly four 
times 1 1 2 7 ; the pay of the foot, as we have 

[/] Liv. viii. 11. Dcnarios nummos quadringenos quin- 
quagenos, i. e. of Eng! 1 Hi money, 15/. ftcrling reckoning 
the denarius at 8 d. 

feen, 



The Printer to the Reader. xiii 
•feen, under the fccond Punic war ; and we 
now add, perhaps under the firft. Scaliger 
- throws out dowries, and underflands ajfes. Mr; 
Hook, following him [u], laics the penfion was 
near thirty Shillings ; — a poor reward for fo 
fignal fidelity. No, the Romans afligned them 
for life a quarter more than ufual pay, and 
made the revoltcrs raife it. See the procedure 
again!! the Latin colonies, Liv. xxix. 15. If 
We leave out dowries, it will be hard, I believe, 
to find nummos ufed for ajjes. 

'lids continued to be the pay in filver thro* 
the remainder almoit of the republic; though 
the as , U. C. Var. 576, being funk to half an 
ounce, the pay (in number of ajjes ftill the 
fame) in weight was only 2 * cz. Julius Crc- 
far [w] doubled it. Accordingly the foldiers 
in a mutiny under Tiberius complain that they 
hazarded their lives for ten [*] ajjes a day, or 
v cz. which is 3600 ajfes, or 225 denarii in 
the year. Ilarduin, firangcly miftaking the 
palTage in Pliny, makes the pay advanced to a 
denarius a day under the fccond Punic war: 
which leaves no room for Julius Cadar’s dou- 
bling it, a -d fo contracts the teflimony of 

0 ] Rom. H.(L vol. i. p. 

[w] Lc- lombus ftipcndiuin 111 perpetuum iluplicavit. 
Suet. C.r!. xwi. 

t A J 1 aut. Ana.il. i. 1 -j. 
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Suetonius as well as of Polybius. Say, Julius 
Caefar raifcd it to a denarius . Then, inftead 
of doubling it, he made it above triple to what 
it was. Unlefs we fuppofe, that, when the as 
was reduced to half an ounce, the pay was 
eight ajjes , or iv ounces per day ; in the year, 
28 80 ajjes, ox 180 denarii-, and that Julius 
Caefar made it 360 denarii. 

But this ill agrees with what Suetonius [v] 
and Zonaras [s] relate, who, compared toge- 
ther, prove three payments in the year of Ixxv 
denarii every four months, ccxxv in the whole; 
and that a fourth payment was added by Do- 
mitian of lxxv den . in all ccc den. or 4800 
ajjes, paid at four equal payments, every three 
months, which is, as the Baron oblerves, 13 f 
ajjes per day, /. e. twelve aurei per annum, as 
before there were only nine .— Here then we 
may rcafon backwards, fince 225 den. was the 
pay before Domitian, it muft have been only 
1 12 y before Julius Cadar doubled it. It is 
further obiervable, that though we confider the 
pay of the ancients, as we do that of the mo- 
derns, at fo much per day, yet it was paid by 
even portions, every three months, four months, 

[->'] Atklidit ct quartum llipendium militi, aureoa ternos. 
ouet. m Donut, vii. 

, ’i} 7*X fyaxpas IkcH$x 

t X £A£V(T£ J Zonar. ]. xi. c. 19. p.‘ 5 $ 0 . ed. 
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4v twelve months. 
;then will ftand thus : 

From Servius Tullius 
] ; ir!l Punic u.ir 
Second Punic war 
L*. C. 

j.ilms C.uUr 
Domitian 


The 

leverai 

regulations 

oz. 

alEs per Jay 

per .inn. 

den. 

I 2 

2 5 

ioco 


6 

6/- 

I 103 

1 IO 

N 

h 

i8co 

l 111 


IO 

3^00 

22 y 

6'* 

*3 ' 

4S00 

3 co 


I have added the eftimates of the us and 
denarius, becaule I do not lee how a judgment 
can he formed of the value of the foldiers pay 
under the different periods in brafs only, with- 
out t iking into contidcration the proportion it 
bore to fiiver. And I have purlued this tub- 
jedt the rather, becaule Mr. Kcnnet, who is of- 
ten commended to fave the trouble of examin- 
ation, treats it with great inaccuracy: telling 
us, That after Julius Cafar doubled the pay, 
Augullus railed it to ten nffes a day; and Do- 
initian to xxv : he would lay, Auguflus to xxv 
den. per month . and Domitian to xl n/Jes per 
day, defigning to follow Liplius, who puts the 
den. at x njjes under Polybius, and at xii under 
Augullus ; but to all the errors in him, he 
adds confuiion of his own. 


Having entered thus far on the Roman mo- 
ney, fhall I prelume to fubmit one or two pal- 
fages on this head in the Baron’s larger work, 
to his lecond confideration ? If they are (mall 
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xvi The Printer to the Reader. 
miftakes, I am fare no writer has more excel- 
lencies to counterbalance them. 

He thinks [a], againft the opinion of feveral 
authors, that the law obtained by L. Valerius 
Fiaccus under Sylla, and mentioned by Pater- 
culus [b] y related to the leflening of intereft, 
not to the diffolving part of the principal. The 
Romans called twelve per cent, ajfes ufura ; 
therefore quadrant, he thinks, fignified a fourth 
part of that intereft, or three per cent. He 
faies, “ Quadrans cannot fignify a fourth part 
“ of the principal according to the language of 
“the Latin writers; in that fenfe they faid, 
<l tcrtia et quarta pars, not quadrans Un- 
der favour, I would afk(i)what fhall we 
think of this paflagc, Fecit palam te ex libella , 
me ex tcruncio [c]. Whatever fum was here 
bequeathed (for which the reader may confalt 
Gronovius) it is plain a principal fam is fpecifi- 
ed, not an intereft. So in Martial, 1. xi. 51. 

Mittebas libram : quadrantem, Garries, mittis r 
Saltern semissem, Garrice, initte mihi. 

Again, 1. viii. 9. 

Solvere dod rant em nuper tibi, Quinftc, volebat 
Lippus Hylas : nunc vult folvere dimidium. 

M L Kfprit <lcs Loix, 1 . xxii. c. 22. 

P'J In luijus locum fuffeftus Valerius Fiaccus, turpillinae 
le^is juftor, qua crcditoribus quadrantem lblvi jufterat: 
cuius faiti mcrita cum peena inter biennium confecuta eft. 

1 aterc. 1. ii. c. 23. [c] Cic. ad Attic, vii. 2. 

The 
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je commentators may interpret the Lift two 
Ili2.cs of intereft, but he that conilders them 
_Snp.irtia!!y will make a different judgment. 
For (2) lb far is quadrans, £cc. from be- 
ing the language of the Latin writers for in- 
tercjls, that it is rarely or never fo ufed in the 
lingular number, if wc may believe two great 
mailers (//] in this and every other branch of 
literature ; and one of them afligns a very good 
reafon for it. The Romans computed their 
intereft by the month, whence Horace [</], 
trijh'i m:j:ro were kalends. It was often paid, 
however, only half yearly, fo that one payment 
contained the intcrefls of levcral months. Thus 
ajjis a fit nr was one per cent, per month. C011- 
fequently, quadratics ufuras (not quadrant) was 
the fourth part of that intereft, or three per 
cent, per annum. (3.) The conditions of this 
Valerian law arc deferibed in Salluft [ f ] thus : 
Ac noriftime memoria no/lra propter niagmtu- 
dinem <?ris alum, vokntibus omnibus bonis , ar- 
gentum /ERR folutum eft. It is plain that Jo!- 
vere quadrantem in Paterculus, is the fame with 
foh'i re argentum cere in Salluft. Now if aft f, a 
brafs coin, were paid for fejierccs , a filvcr coin, 
at that time worth iv afles, a fourth part of the 




J. i 1. c. 1 j. p. 225. 
vfi f*-j -cun. 1. 17. 


I)j :n a’j ufur. c. vii. Groi nv. Ik pcc. vet. 


If 1 Ik*!!. Car. 
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xviii The Printer to the Reader. 
principal was paid for the whole. But fuppofe 
quadram to fignify three per cent, or a fourth part 
of af'es ufurte, it will be impoffible to reconcile it 
with argentum arc Jolutum. The Romans 
denominated all their rates of interell by a[fes y 
and the fubvifions of the as ; is it pofiible they 
fliould ddcribe the lowering fuch brafs intereft 
(if I may ufe the term) by faying they paid 
brafs for Silver ? A late learned Editor indeed 
of Cicero’s Familiar Epijlles [g] maintains, 
that Scftcrtius is not, as is commonly wnlcrjlood y 
the name of any particular coin. lie is not the 
only perfon who has been of this opinion : 
Spcrlingius [/>] went before him in if. It is 
however undoubtedly a falle one ; the pnffages 
we have been examining are alone a clear con- 
futation of it : the reprefentations of this piece 
of money in books with the mark n s, and the 
cabinets of the curious, will further give him 
ocular conviclion ; in particular, I believe, that 
repoiitory of learned curiofities, which is op^n 
to all the lovers of them, and which fupplied 
him with the MS, of thefe Epiflles. But 
what 1 wool 1 moll recommend to the Rea- 
der’s admiration on this occafion is, the happi- 
nel's of our numerous tranilators of Sallult in 
the paiTage before us. The belt of them dil- 

[>! Vo! . i. p. 45- 

[/.] Dc numcaii noncufis, p.229,230. 
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cretely Aides over the difficulty : — in ccn fi der- 
ail on, foies he, of the imiverfal prefure of debts , 
public authority intervened ; and with the un- 
animous voice of every good citizen , the creditors 
ic 'ere obliged to take a composition. I le leaves out, 
what his oiiginal tells us, — of free JhiUings in 
the pound. The author of a free tranflation 
flics, brafs icas made to pafs in payment for fiver , 
we i (jut for weight. I Ic had better have 
gone no further than icord for icord . The as 
was at this time half an ounce, the denarius the 
feventh of an ounce, t and worth xvi ajjes : fo 
that brafo was to filver as i toff), confcquent- 
ly the compolition of the debtors would, at this 
rate, amount to not above 4 - r - d. in the pound : 
and if the money pound was, as is ufually 
reckoned in round fums, 100 denarii , it would 
not come to fo much. A compofition, which 
the legiflaturc would hardly have been at the 
trouble of (living; but would with a better 
grace have cancelled the debt. 

In the former law we have brafs offered ns 
for filver, a fimilar fraud has deceived the Baron, 
with many ethers, in the interpretation of the 
Voconian Law. Few monuments, he obferves, 
have reached us of it [/], and as it has hitherto 
been fpoken of in a inoft confufod m inner, he 
[i] L’Ef^rit tics Loix, 1. .\>:vu. c. i. 
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will endeavour to clear it up. “ The Voconian 
“ law, he fays, was made to hinder the women 
“ from growing too wealthy; for this end it 
“ was neceflary to deprive them of large inhe- 
“ ritances, and not of fuch as could not give 
“ rife to luxury. Thus we find in Cicero 
" (Orat. againft Verres, 1 . i. 41.) that women 
“ were rendered incapable of fuccecding to 
“ thofc only who were rated high in the cenfors 
“ books. Qui cenfus ejfet, which Dio explains 
“ of him who had a hundred tboufand, i. e. 

“ of him who had the JirJl cenfus, as we may 
“ fee in Livy, 1. i. and Dion. Ilalicarn.” Now, 
with fubmiflion, here feems fomething of that 
uncertainty and confuficu, which mod other 
writers have fallen into, who have treated of 
this law. 1. Cicero is fuppofed to fay, that 
women arc prohibited from fucceeding to thofe 
only who were rated high in the cenfor’s hooks, 
without fpecifying what that high rate was, 
which laid them under this incapacity. 2. 

Dio is faid to explain this high rate at a hundred 
tboufand, and yet to leave his reader in the dark 
whether it was fo many pounds or pence. And 
3. it is interpreted by the Baron (not by Dio) 
to be one who had the firjl cenfus according to 
Servius Tullius’s inftitution. Now that was c 
tboufand cjjes arts gravis. But Dio’s words, 
in the age he wrote, were clear and determinate 

for 
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for a different fum and a different fenfe\ who 
fay9 the law forbad women trn j Hvg r t Lu<rv fivoiJ- 
S'etg KXr^ovofxstv [£], to inherit above two myriads 
and a half of Drachms, for that was the coin 
the Greek [/J writers always underftood, as the 
Latin writers did fefterces. The Romans 
therefore would call this fum c thou fund 
mi or fefterces, which, at 2 d. each, amount to 
$33 I* & s - 8d. of Englifh money. How the 
learned Baron could extra# from Dio cthou- 
fand any things, without underftand ingjlferces, 
as he ought, is not very conceivable. It muft 
be obferved then, 4 . that the law in Dio does 
not limit the fum which the tejlator was to be 
worth, but that only which the heirefs was to 
inherit ; which was abfolutely (without regard 
to the tefhtor’s high or low rate in the cenfor’s 
books) c thoufand HS. 

But it was Afconius, who, on the paffage 
cited from Cicero [//;], impofed on the Baron. 
Cicero, entering upon fome arbitrary proceed- 

Dio, I. lvi. p. 578. 

[/] If the reader doubts of this, bcfidcs the paflages cited 
by Perizonius on this fubjedt, Diff. ii. p. 144. 169. 1 71. 
he may confult the learned comment on the Marmor Sand- 
vicenfe, p. 29, 30. But Plutarch in Antonius is exprefs : 
fAV(>iaJaf tv<rt srivlsq SiWi Soffivoii' TXTQ?uuczi:i Smts 
xxXiffi, twenty-five myriads [of drachms] the Romans called 
decies, or a million HS. 

[w] Cic. in Verrcm, 1 . i. A&. ii. c. 41. 
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ings of Verrcs in his prxtorfhip,.fays [»], “ P. 
< c Annius Atellus dying when C. Annius Sacerdos 
< c was prxtor, aid not being rcgijUred in the cen- 
<c for's boohs, made, as nature dire&ed, and the 
tl law allowed, Ins only daughter his heirefs.*' 
Of the words neque cenfus ejjet Afconius offers 
two interpretations; one that which I have 
now given ; the other (inconfijlcnt as well as 
falf) that which the baron, after many other 
learned men, has unwarily adopted JV]. This 
interpretation of Alconius is inconfijlcnt with 
itlelf, becaufc it fuppolcs thofe to be meant in 
the Voconian law who were worth c theufand 
J?//crccs , and yet to he the fame who under 
Servius Tullius had the firfl cenfus, and were 
rated at c thcufanl afes, a fum, which, when 
the Voconian law puffed U. C. Var. 585. 
would amount only to xl tkoufand Jejlerces. It 
is /dlfc on many accounts: 1. It is contrary to 
Dio’s char and determinate fenfe of the law. 
2. It Uippofcfc c theufand HS. to be iuffichnt 
to 1 all's: a man to the tii ft clafs, at a time when 

f-d I > . Afwi'.n m^rtiins eft, C. Annio S.;cerd<ae 

pi.:U»ic. A cun ikL 'uet umcLm fi’iam, tuque a if is ejjet , 
mm '-. tiii 1 i.uiM’i.it'ir, lex nulla prohibcb.it, fecit ut 
JiKim 1' a. . In $ in udan inllitLLict. 

f j 1 A. ,*./ . ; . *'] Ntijuc centum millia fejhrtium 

jv.iiiwoiet ; n.Tii'ivio uurun C'.nfi diciKintur, qui centum 
; • prolc i.oi.c uctulilluit : hujufmodi adeo facultates 
e. j.,i \ocabuiiiui. . 
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it would fcarce be fufficient to place him in the 
lowed. The very year in which this law was 
pafled, it was ordered, that thofe citizens, who 
vveie not poffeffed of land in the country worth 
xxx tboufand fejlerccs , beiidcs money and eftates 
in town, rtiould be palled over unregarded in 
the cenfus [/>]. The next year L. Paullus, the 
father of Scipio Aimilianus, is laid to have died 
not rich, though he left [y] above lx talents, 
or, as Plutarch, xxxvii myriads [of drachms.] 
Much Ids could c tboufand fejlerccs be deemed 
a fortune in Cicero’s time. Auguftus, it is ob- 
ferved, hearing that fotnc who were banifhed, 
lived too high, debarred them from poffeding 
more than exxv tboufand fejlcrces\}\ indulg- 
ing them even under a reftraint of indigence a 
greater fum than Afconius makes a mark of 
opulence. But what effectually overthrows 
this interpretation, P. Annius Afellus, who is 
here (aid non cetifus , was, as appears from this 
very oration, a fenator. Now the lowed qua- 
lification in Cicero’s time v/as (if we may con- 
clude from what it was under Auguftus [*], 

01 Liv.x!/. 15. [■/] Pol)!), p. 1427- 1 4 54 * 

8 . Plut. in vit. 

[7] M»;t’ xtIav (Vxpa Sdhtx ijUiVfffltv] ixfx? 
nc plus quingentis milhhus minimum polfideru. Bi', «mtio 
764 . bvlbur^ius’s edition has by an uniuv.lwY r.iiftake lilt 
out the words included eroteheU 

0 j Suet, in Au^. c. 41 . 
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dccc thoufand HS. Servius’s diftribution of the 
people into clafles, upon which Afconius’s in- 
terpretation is founded, had long fince received 
great alterations [/]. Another diftindtion pre- 
vailed of three orders Senators, Knights, and 
People, arifing likewife from different eftimates 
of wealth. Whence Livy [a], under thefecond 
Punic war, joins cc?ifus and ordines as terms in 
fome refpedt equivalent. 

After all, the reader will afk, why did Gicero 
infert fo ufelefs a circumftance concerning An- 
nius Afellus, that he was not enrolled, neque 
cenfus cjjct ? When the Voconian law paffed, 
each citizen was obliged to be enrolled as often 
as a luftruifi was held by the cenfors, that fo 
he might be entitled to pay his juft proportion 
of taxes. By laying then a reflraint upon all 
who were enrolled at the laft luftrum, and 
fhould be fo for the future [w], it laid a re- 
ftraint on every citizen. But it was foon evad- 
ed two ways, either by a man’s making over 
his eftate to be held in truft for an heirefs, as 
in Cic. De finib. ii. 17. or by negledting to be 

f/] Sec Livy, i. 43. and this author, c.viii. 

(XI Ldixcrunt cornulcs, ut privati ex censu ordini- 
husque lemipesdarent. — Hunc confenfum fenatus equefter 
Milo ctl fecutus tqutfins oidinis plebs. Liv, xxvi. 35, 36. 

[«>] Sanxit in poiierum, qui poft A. Pofthumium, Q. 
tiuvmm cciifores cenius eilvt, ne heredem virginem, neve 
mu’;acm f.;cc:et. C:c. m V err. 1. i. 42. 
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enrolled, as it is here alledged of Afellus. The 
inconveniencies which attended this expedient 
at the making of the law, the degeneracy of the 
times foon removed. After the Macedonian 
war was ended, when taxes ceafed, and the 
cenfor’s office was remifly executed [*] j when 
Marius enlifted into the legions, citizens of the 
loweft clafs, eftimated only per capita ; when 
the very office of cenfor was intermitted for 
fix teen years, as it was in the time of Cicero (j] j 
when enrollment became no longer a proof a 
man’s being even a citizen [z], the law of 
courfe grew quite obfolete [a \ ; and the Per- 
petual Editt of the Prcetor (which was made 
fo U. C. Var. 686.) totally aboliffied it, allow- 
ing to women the right of fucceffion without 
referve [£], Auguftus, with a different fpirit 
from that which occafioned the Law, revived 
in fome meafure the reftraint in it. The late 
civil wars having exhaufted the ftate of its 
fubjefts, that emperor paffed the Julian Papian 
Law, by which thofe women only were en- 

[*] See L’Efprit des Loix, I. xxiii. c. 21. 

[>•] See Afcon. in Caecil. Divinat. c. 3. This inter- 
miflion may be traced in the Fafti Capitolini, U. C. 667— 
683. 

[z] Cic. pro Archia poet, c. 5. 

[a] Obliteratam et opertam civitatis opulentia. No£h 
Att. xx. 1. 

[ 4 ] SoTribonianus tells us § 3. Inflit, de Icg.agn. Succ. 
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titled to legacies, who by being mothers had 
contributed to repair their country’s lofs. So 
that this was not (as the Baron after Dio thinks) 
a difpenfation of the prohibition of the Voconian 
law [c] then fubfifting, but a branch of that 
obfolete law revived and new modified. 

I have advanced little more than what Pe- 
rizonius has obferved in his Differ lotion on this 
law [</], which Gravius has abridged in the 
orat. again (l Verres before cited. Since their 
day many learned men have treated of this fub- 
jeift, and yet have ncgle&cd to enjoy the light 
allorded them. Is it not ftrange to fee Mr. 
Ilearnc, at the end of his Livy, fweat through 
three or lottr pages under difficulties, which 
had been cleared up to his hands in the Dif- 
l'ertation which he had elfewhcre made ufe of 
in his Notes on that hiftorian ? The prime 
rniilake has got pofleflion of our dictionaries, 
and, with many others, will probably long 
continue there. We are told from Afconius 
that cen/i iignitles men yodelled of c: thoufand 
f/hrccs, which, as we have feen, lie faies in- 
deed, and unlaics, and is not true whether we 
underfland IIS. or offs-, but only figniiies efti- 
vioted in the eenfor’s book, without regard to 
any certain rate. 

[* ] L’Elprit dos r.oix, 1 . xxxvii, c. i. 
l«] Da\c»tn.e 1O70. 
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I would here difmifs this fubjedt ; but it 
mud not be diflembled that I fee one particular 
will be objeded to by Dr. Chapman, before 
cited, who maintains “ that no ejlate was pre- 
<£ fcribed as a ncccflary qualification for a metn- 
“ ber of the fenate before the time of Au- 
<c guflusTc].” — He allows however, that, “ as 
<c the queftorlhip was in the hitter ages of the 
“ commonwealth a kind of neceilary ll;ep to the 
c< dignity of fenator ; and as few pcrfons could 
cc obtain even that, without the a Alliance of that 
“ power and influence, which is the natural 
cc confequence of a great fortune, it is certain- 
“ ly true in fad that the houfc was filled with 
“ men of the larged property [<*].” A'con- 
ceffion fuflicient for our prefent argument 
again ll Afconius: but dill, as this is a matter 
of new enquiry, I would beg leave to fubmit to 
that learned author one or two confiderations. 
i. He fuppofes the original qualification of the 
equites, viz. c thoufand ajjes , to have conti- 
nued till the time of Rolcius Otho. Servius 
Tullius, dividing the people into fix claffes, 
placed the equites .at the head of the higheft, 
which was rated at one hundred thoufand ajjes. 
Therefore, it is concluded, they were all along 

[<] Gruchius imagines it introduced by Julius Csefar. 
Dc tomitiii, i. c. 4. 

poftffed 
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fojfejfed of an ejiate of that value [/]. But what 
fort of qualification (hall we think fo fmall a 
fum was, at a time when (as we have feen be- 
fore) xxx thoufand fejlerccs , or cxx thoufand 
aps, would entitle a citizen to be only of the 
lowed clafs ; at the time this Voconian law was 
made, when many a common citizen was un- 
der the temptation of leaving a daughter or 
niece four times as much, befides a provifion 
for his fon ? If the old qualification preferibed 
by Servius Tullius was what the cenfors were 
to attend to, it would of courfe have been 
obliterated before Rofcius, juft as the Voconian 
law was, by the growing opulence of the city. 
There was then, in effect y either no qualification 
required din ing great part of the republic, or a 
higher. U. C. 539, in the fifth year of the 
fccond Punic war, the confuls by an edid re- 
quired all thofe, who at the foregoing cenfus 
poffefled, or had fincc acquired from 50,000 
ajfes to 100,000, to provide one iailor for fix 
months; all from 100,000 to 300,000, to 
provide three for a year; from 300,000 to a 
million, five ; all above, ieven ; and the lena- 

[/] Dr. Chapman on the Roman fcnatc, p. 17. It is 
certain U. C. Var. 351, fume qualification was preferibed 
to the cquites. Quibus cenfus cque/Iris erat. JLiv. i. 7. 
One would be tempted to think the knights had even now 
a higher cenfus than the fiift clafs ; it is not fai dyprima claffn 
ctnjusy but ccnjus eque/iris. 
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tors eight. We fee from thefe five clajfes (the 
fixth being only capite cerifiy and contributing 
nothing to the charges of the Rate) that Ser- 
vius’s claJJ'es were quite changed ; and that, 
placing the equites next to the fenators, inftead 
of c tnoufand ajfes > they were worth a million, 
which, when the cenfus was taken, was 
400,000 HS. the very rate appointed for 
them afterwards by Rofcius Otho. How then 
did that knight merit fo well of his order, 
when he fixt the cenfus of it at 400,000 HS. 
It muft be obferved, U. C. 537, before this 
contribution, exigencies were fuch, that the 
ajj'cs were reduced xvi to a denarius, and the 
cenfus probably (ftill rated by the fame num- 
ber of a£es) funk above a third; till Otho 
railed it to its former ffandard by efti- 
mating it in filver, /. e. reckoning ten ajfes to 
the denarius, as Pliny faics was always done in 
the pay of the foldiers. This poflibly is the 
key to the pafiage before us, which the two 
polite writers on the Roman Senate, have turn- 
ed contrary ways, that they might unlock the 
difficulty. Dr. Middleton ' faies, from hence 
“ it is certain the Senators generally, in thefe 
<c early times, poflefled a much larger propor- 
il tion of wealth than even dccc theufand Ses- 
“ terces.” It is certain he has falffy taken HS. 
for ajjes> and raifed every fum above twice as high 

as 
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as he ought [j]. Dr. Chapman fetches out the 
dlates of the fenators to amount at a medium 
to i ,040,000 affcs, or 416,000 HS. “ Now 
“ the firft fenatorian ccnfus (fays he) under 
“ Auguftus was, on the authority of Dio, but 
“ 400,000 IIS. whence the reader may judge 
“ of the improbability of its being greater by 
« 16,000 IIS. at a time when the Roman 
« riches were fo comparatively inconfiderable, 
“ as under the fecond Punic war.” If he means, 
at the time when the contribution was made, 
his number of aj/es amounts only to 260,000 
IIS. He iliould have laid, juft before the com- 
mencement of the fecond Punic war. For it 
appears that the cflimates here mentioned were 
taken U. C. Var. 534, when that war wa 3 
fcaree begun, and after the republic had been 
fuperior to its moft formidable rival in a former. 
Now under Auguftus, Dio faies, p. 540. the 
fenatorian ccnfus was fix!, i. e. funk to 400,000 
HS. in con f deration of the calamities of the civil 
•wars, which as they pull a nation back for 
many years, might well induce that emperor to 
lower the Senatorial! cenfus to what theEquef- 
trian was before. But low as thefe Senators 

(r ] — qui fupr.i trcccnta millia nfque ad decics jeris, 
quinque nautas ; qul i'upra dccics, feptem ; fenatores, 
otto. Liv. xxiv. 1 1. that tbzfe iv ! <o were rated from 2400 L 
to Sc 'o/. jhculd furnijb five Jailers, &c. Middleton. Rom. 
Senate, p.102. He ihould have laid from 1000/. to 
3333 ^ 16 S' 8 d. &c. 
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cftatcs can poflibly be brought, it is a far more 
reafonable ium than that to which the ftories 
told by Valerius Maximus will deprefs them; 
who reprefents the Senate in great munificence 
advancing out of the treafury xi thoufand 
afles [h] (or 22 L 18 s. 4 d.) to the proconful 
Cn. Scipio’s daughter for her fortune. Believe 
it who can. When I fee Alconius and Dr. 
Middleton confounding HS. with a(fcs y I can 
eafily imagine fome luch error has milled this 
writer of Memorable* : we learn from unquefti- 
onablc authority, that ladies in thofe days had 
much higher fortunes ; that within a few years 
afterward, P. Scipio Africanus the elder, firft 
coulin of the foreinentioncd lady, promifed to 
give, firft and laft, with each of his two daugh- 
ters; xxv talents [/], which is two millions four 
hundred thoufand a/Jcs , in our money 5000 L 
2. It is oblervable, that when the Roman 
Senators obtained the privilege of fitting by 
themfelves at the fhews in the theatre, U. C< 
Var. 560, the people complained of the fafti- 
dioufneis of the wealthy [£] ; notwithftanding 

r k] Val. Max. iv. 4. Dr. Chapman faics 35 L 10 s. 5 <1. 
He ij too indulgent in purfuance ot his preceding tniftake: 
the denarius wai Wurth xvi oJ/ls then current \ not only x, 
as he computes. 

M Eolyb. Excerpt, p. 1460. Ed. 8vo. 

[/'] Horum ndilitium iudo3 Romano* prirnmn fenatus a 
populo fccrelus fputivu — -.id dlyjii in ptonnfcno fpccta- 
tum elle l Cur Diviis paupeiem confeiiorem faftidiret? 
Lie. xxxiv. 44. 
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they had then the equites among them to keep 
them in countenance. About the fame time 
T. Quinftius, in reforming the cities of Thef- 
faly [/], in general nominated Senators and 
Judges according to the value of their ejlates. 
Whence (hall we think he drew this plan, but 
from the example of his parent city, Rome ? 
If the conformity was kept exaftly, the paflage 
may feem to imply that the cenfors fometimes 
put men of diftinguithed abilities on the roll 
without having a Senatorian eftate : but it 
thews, that in general there was a certain cenfus 
for that fuperior order. Thus again, among 
the regulations prefcribed to the Halefini by 
C. Claudius the Praetor, and to the people of 
Agrigentum by Scipio, one was that the Sena- 
tors thould be poffefled of an ejlate to a certain 
value [«]. I ufe here the authority, as well 
as argument, of Dr. Middleton, who cites this 
paflage of Cicero to prove the Senatorian age 
among the Romans from what they diredled 
to other nations. If it is good for a certain 
age, it is equally fo for a certain ejlate. 

3. Though we allow Afconius miftaken 
when he treats, as he pretends, de more vote- 
rum, yet his authority is good when he fpeaks 

MAX,ME fcnatum etjudices legit. Lin 
M Cic» in Vcrrcm, ii, 49, 
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almoft of his own times. If fo, his teftimony 
is decifive for a Senatorian cenfus prevailing at 
leaft in the latter end of the republic. A Ro- 
man citizen , faies he, was Jpecificd in the ccvfor's 
books , either by his promo men, his jamily name, or 
furname ; from his tribe or curia in which he 
was enrolled ; or from his effeds, as being a Se- 
nator or Knight [«]. Again ; Tis certain, 
during the time of the republic, a cenfus was 
preferibed for the judges by the Aurelian, 
Pompeian, and the Julian laws [0]. Now our 
Afconius tells us f p], that by the Pompeian law, 
the judges were to be, differently than hereto] ore, 
nominated out of the three orders of Senators, 
Knights, and Centurions $ all of them to be of 
the highejl cenfus . Sigonius [ q ] thinks this ju- 
dicial cenfus was not only diflincl from that of 


[«] Moris autem fuit, faie^he, ut, cum aliquis civis Ra- 
manus ollciulemlus cfTet, figniiicaretur aut a prscnominc fuo, 
aut a nomine, aut a cognomine ; aut a tribu in quo ccn- 
feretur j aut a curia ; aut cenfu , ut ii erat fenator, equcfve 
Ronunus. Afcon. adCic. in Vcrrcm, i. 8. 

[ 0 ] Cic. Philipn. i, 8. 

Ut amplilfimo cx cenfu, cx centuriis, aliter quam 
ante, ledi judiccs, a*que tamen ex illis tribus ordinibus, res 
judicarent. Afcon. m orat. contra L. Pij’m , c. 39. 

['/] Significat fenatores legi potuifTe, qui odingenta mil- 
lia poftiderent ; equites, qui quadringenta •, at judiccJ e fetla- 
torio ordine, aut cqueftri, nifi qui ampiijjimo rmjtt client,' 
id eft, qui fupra fenatorium, aut equeftrem cenfum poflide- 
rent, conftitui non licuifle. Sigon, Dc antique jure civiutn 
Ram, 1. ii. c. xviii, 
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knights and fcnators, but higher than the low- 
ed limits of each, i. e. that the judicial knights 
were to be poflefled of more than what was 
preieribed to the knights in general, and the 
judicial fcnators of a larger cenfus than that 
preferibed to the fcnators. This feems to me, 
with fubmiflion, a forced interpretation. Many 
had been the contefts between the knights and 
fcnators for the judicial power. Pompey’s law 
compromilcd the difference ; it laid open the 
diftindtion of order, but with this reflridion, 
that though the judges were not to be all fena- 
tors, they fhould all be poflefled of a fenator’s 
eftate, ex ampliffimo ccnftt Mi : which I fhould 
interpret cx ccnfuouims amplijfim'u— But what- 
ever was this judicial cenfus, Pliny aferibes 
^ M» jointly with the fcnatorian y to the effe&s 
of luxury; and he would hardly fo ill diflin- 
guifli times as to jumble two inftitutions, which 
began, one, as we have feen, under the repub- 
lic; the other, as Dr. Chapman imagines, un- 
der the emperors. We will apply, with this 
accurate writer [r], the particulars enumerated 
by Pliny to the times of affluence and of ago- 
nizmg liberty . But we need not wait for thole 

[r] Poftcris Iaxitas mundi ct rcrum amplitude) damno 
nut, poftquam fenator ccniu le^i ccsptus, judex fieri cenfu. 
rim. N. H. xiv. prooem. 

[s] Rom. Senate, p. 12c, 121. 
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days till the reign of Auguftus. Though it is 
allowed, by the conqueft of Egypt [/], a new 
fund of riches flowed into his capital, yet more 
great fortunes feem to have been raifed before 
the civil war broke out, when whole armies 
were fupported by Angle perfons, than were 
ever afterwards. The donations made by that 
emperor prove at once the immenfe wealth he 
was poffeffcd of, and the want of it in others. 
He fupplied not only the legal qualifications to 
knights and fenators, but even the deficiencies 
of the treafury. We learn from the infeription 
at Ancyra, that, at four donations [u] only, he 
diftributed to 250,000 men iv hundred HS. 
i. e. about 3 /. 6 s. 8 d. a man ; in all, near 
210,000/. each time. In fliort, he is re- 
corded there to have given away above xvii 

[/] See hereafter, p. 235. 

[aj The learned Mr. Chifhul, under the fourth donation 
is fallen into a miftake, Tab. iii. 1 . 14. p. 174. “ Quit* 

<c mea congiaria pervenerunt ad [fefterti] vm millia mm- 
<c quam minus quinquaginta etduccnta.” p. 191. 1 hat is, 
as he underftands it, each donation amounted to 50,200,000 
HS. and thence concludes, that fitice each man leceived 
cccc HS. 125,000 always partook ot the donation. Hut 
millia quinquaginta et ducenia can lignify no more than 
250,000. And do not here exprefs HS. but the number of 
receivers whom he fearches for by implication , and fhould be 
read undoubtedly, “pervenerunt ad civi vm millia,” &c. 
asl. 15. “ trecentis et viginti milhbus plebei.” and 1. 1 9. 

“ acceperuntid hominvm circiter centum et viginti.” and 
again, I. 21. “ ea millia hominvm paulo plura quam du- 
<l centa fucrunt.” 
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millions Of pounds fterling, befides one dona- 
tion which time has effaced. 

4. Suetonius and Dio compared together, 
lead us to think a qualification was required 
before the time of Auguftus. Suetonius [w] 
fays, “ Auguftus enlarged the fepatorian 
“ cenfus, and from eight hundred thoufand 
“ HS. raised it to one million two hundred 
“ thoufand HS.” Dio [*], that Auguftus 
“ fixed it firft at four hundred thoufand HS. 
“ in confideration of the misfortunes which 
“ many families had felt by the civil wars j 
“ and afterwards raifed it to a million.” Now, 
according to Dr. Chapman’s hypothefis, the 
refult of what is here delivered is, that the 
fenatorian cenfus was fixed by Auguftus firft at 
four hundred thoufand HS. then at eight hun- 
dred thoufand HS. then a million, laftly atone 
million two hundred thoufand. A ftrange 
mark of inconftancy in the emperor, and more 
ftrange inaccuracy in the hiftorians ; the former 
pafling over in filence the firft rate ; the latter, 
the fecond. But we fee prudence in the em- 
peror, and method in the hiftorians, if we fup- 

[w] Senatorum ccnfum ampliavit, et pro o&ingentorum 
millium iiimma duodecies HS. taxavitj fupplevitque non 
habentibus. Suet, in Aug. c. 41. 

M IWtwv to r/pjjua 

Atai Ua^tv^ inula ^ elf mils ^ tottoti / uvgtoifas 
mV argojjyafs. Hio, 1. iv, p. 532. vid. & p. 34c. 

pofe 
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pofe that Suetonius defcribes the fenatorian 
cenfus as Auguftus found it, and as he left it at 
his death ; and that Dio mentions the rate to 
which Auguftus firjl funk it, and afterwards 
raifed it. Tis true indeed Dio fays nothing 
here of Suetonius’s one million two hundred 
thoufand HS. But he mentions the occafion 
of that report elfewhere, telling us, “ That 
“ Auguftus fuppliedfeveralfenators and knights 
“ with the money which was wanting to 
“ their qualification, and to fourfcore of them 
“ gave thirty myriads of drachms [y],” the very 
fum which in the Roman ftyle is duodecies, or 
one million two hundred thoufand HS. This 
munificent aft of Auguftus probably milled 
Suetonius to think that emperor ultimately 
raifed the cenfus to fo high a rate: 

I (hall forbear all further enquiries except 
one : whence is it, that I ftiould thus prefume 
to differ from my betters ? But as errors in 
money accounts are daily adjufted without of- 
fence ; it would be ftrange, if any ftiould be 
taken where we are lefs interefted, where the 
fums are Roman. If I have not tranfgrefled 
the decent bounds of liberty, which is as ne- 

[i] Toft fjiit aKeioai'n Trlotyjusno* Tiju»j^ot atvrr K^atfv, 
oytor,tutl& Jl run xj tf tji«xov7« jjivgixixf i2id 
D:o, lib.lv. p. 557. 
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ceflary to the welfare of the literary, as of the 
political republic, I will truft to the Baron’s na- 
tural, I may add national, humanity to pardon 
me. I claim no merit to myfelf, nor will I de- 
cide on the different titles of others to it : 

Perierunt judice formas 
Pergama. 

I have only produced Gronovius, Perizonius, 
&c. who have varied from the Baron in com- 
puting fraftions, while he has been holding the 
balance of kingdoms, and, no lefs a philofo- 
pher than flatefman, accounting for the feveral 
operations of the commercial, political, and 
focial world, on as regular principles as our 
Newton has fixed thofe of the natural : nay, 
what is more, has reconciled the difcordancy, 
I had almoft faid madnefs of Religion, to the 
uniformity and reftitude of Reafon. 


N. B. I have fuppofed the denarius to weigh 62 grains troy, under 
the republic and the jirji emperors , as Mr. Greaves has proved it ou^ht 
to weigh , and experience that it did weigh. He reduces it, and Dr. 
Arhuthnot after him , &c. to 7 3 d. Englijh, taking our ounce at a 
round fum to be 5 s. But fiver being in reality at 5 3 d. per 

ounce, the denarius amounts to 8 d. which is thus more eafiy computed 
without any fraflion, and is mote exafily the truth. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON THE 

Caufes of the Rife and Fall 

OF THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. I. 

The infancy of Rome. The wars it fujlained, 

W E muft not form to ourfelves an 
idea of the city of Rome, in its 
infancy, from the cities which exift 
at this time, unlefs we have in view thofe of 
the Crim Tartars, built for the flowing and 
fecuring of plunder, cattle, fruits, and other 
produce of the country. The antient names 
of the chief places in Rome, are all relative 
to this ufe *. 

The city was even without ftreets, unlefs 
we will give this name to the continuation 
of roads which center in it. The houfes were 

[* Does the author mean Forum boarium, olitori- 
um, &c.J 

B flraggling, 
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flraggling, built after an irregular manner, 
and very fmall; foV the inhabitants being 
always either at their work, or in the public 
fquare, were very feldom at home. 

But the greatnefs of Rome foon appeared in 
its public edifices. Works which * have 
raifed, and ftill raife the greateft idea of its 
power, were formed under its kings. They 
began already to lay the foundation of that 
city which was to be eternal. 

Romulus, and his fucceflors, were en- 
gaged in almofl perpetual wars with their 
neighbours, to encreale the number of their 
citizens, their women, and their territories. 
They ufed to return to the city, loaded with 
the fpoils of conquered nations; and thefe 
fpoils, which confided of wheatfheaves and 
flocks, ufed to fill them with the greateft joy. 
Such is the origin of triumphs, to which that 
city, afterwards, chiefly owed its grandeur. 

The ftrength of the Romans was greatly 
increafed by their union with the Sabines, a 
ftubborn, warlike people, refembling the La- 
cedemonians, from whom they fprung. Ro- 
mulus *J* copied the from of their fhields, 
which were large, and ufed them ever after- 
wards inftead of the fmall buckler of Argos : 
And it is to be obferved, that the circum- 

* See the aftoniftiment of Dionyfius Halicarnaflus on 
the aquidufls built by Tarquin, Ant. Rom. lib. iii. They 
are ftill fubfifting, 

t Plutarch’s life of Romulus. 
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fiance which chiefly raifed the Romans to the 
l'overeignty of the world, was, their laying 
afide their own cuftoms as foon as they met 
with better among the people they conquered; 
and it is well know that they fought fucceffively 
againft all nations. 

It was a maxim then among the republics 
of Italy, that treaties made with one king were 
not obligatory towards his fuccefibr. This was 
a fort of law of nations * among them. Thus 
every thing which had been fubmitted to by 
one king of Rome, they thought themfelves 
difengaged from under another, and wars con- 
tinually begot wars. 

The reign of Noma, being long and pa- 
cific, was very well adapted to leave the Ro- 
mans in their humble condition ; and had 
their territory in that age been lefs confined, 
and their power greater, it is probable their 
fortune would have been fixed for ever. 

One caufe of the profperity of Rome was, 
that all her kings were great men. No other 
hiftory prefents us with an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceflion of fuch ftatefmen and fuch captains. 

In the infancy of focieties, the leading men 
in the republic form the conftitution; afterwards, 
the conftitution forms the leading mert in the 
republic. 

* This appears throughout the hiftory of the kings 
of Rome. 
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Tarquin took upon him the government, 
without being eledted by the fenate, * or the 
people. His power became hereditary : he 
rendered it abfolute. Thel'e two revolutions 
were foon followed by a third. 

Sextus, the fon of TARCtyiN, by violating 
the chaftity of Lucretia, took fuch a ftep as 
has feldom failed to drive tyrants from the cities 
over which they prefided ; for when once a people 
are made ftrongly fenfible, by the commiffion 
of fo enormous a crime, of the flavery to which 
they are reduced, they immediately form a 
defperate refolution. 

A people may fuffer, without murmuring, 
the impofing of new tributes, fince they are 
not certain but that fome advantage may accrue 
to themfelves from the dilpofal of the monies 
fo levied j but when an infult is put upon 
them, they are affe&ed with their misfortune 
only ; and this they aggravate, by fixing to it 
the idea of all the calamities which can poffible 
happen. 

It rnuft however be confeffed, that the death 
of Lucretia, did no more than occafion, ac- 
cidentally, the revolution which happened; 
for a haughty, enterprizing, bold people, con- 
fined within walls, muft neceflarily either fhake 
off the yoke, or foften the afperity of their 
manners. 

* The fenate named a magiftrate in the interregnum, 
who was to make choice ol' a king. This election was to 
be confirmed by the people, Dion. Halicarn. lib.ii. iii. iv. 

From 
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From the fituation of things at that time, 
this was the refult, either that Rome ftiould 
change the form of its government, or continue 
for ever a fmall, poor monarchy. 

Modern hiftory furnishes us with a very 
remarkable example of what happened at that 
time in Rome ; for as men have been fenfible 
of the fame paffions in all ages, the occafions 
which give rife to great revolutions, arfc various, 
but the caufes are for ever the fame. 

As Henry VII. of England increafed the 
power of the commons, merely to humble 
the nobility; fo Servius Tullius enlarged 
the privileges of the people, in order to deprefs 
the fenate ; but the people growing afterwards 
bolder, ruined each of the monarchies under 
which they lived. 

No flattering colours have been employed 
in the pidture which is left us ofTARQUiN; 
his name has not efcaped any of the orators 
who declaimed againft tyranny; but his condudt 
before his calamities, which it is evident he 
forefaw, his gentlenefs and humanity towards 
the conquered, his beneficence to the foldiers, 
the arts by which he engaged fuch numbers to 
endeavour at his prefervation, the edifices he 
raifed for the public ufe, his courage in the 
field, the conftancy and patience with which 
he bore his misfortunes, a twenty years war 
he either carried on, or caufed to be carried 
on againft the Romans, though deprived of 
his kingdom, and very poor ; thefe things, 
B 3 and 
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and the refources perpetually found, prove 
manifeftly, that he was no contemptible 
perlon. 

The rank or place which pofterity bellows, 
is fubjedt, as all others are, to the whim and 
caprice of fortune : Woe to the reputation of 
that monarch who is opprefled by a party 
which after becomes the prevailing one ; or 
who has endeavoured to deftroy a prepof- 
feflion that furvives him. 

The Romans, after having banilhed their 
kings, appointed confuls annually, a circum- 
ltance which contributed to raife them to fo 
exalted a pitch. In the lives of all princes 
there are certain periods of ambition,' and 
thefe are afterwards fucceeded by other paf- 
fions, and even by indolence; but the com- 
monwealth being governed by magillrates who 
were changed every year, and who endeavoured 
to fignalize themfelves in their employment, in 
the view of obtaining new ones, ambition had 
not a moment to lofe. Hence it was that thefe 
nifgift ates were ever peri'uading the fenate 
to llir up the people to war, and pointed out 
to them new enemies every day. 

This body (the fenate) was inclined enough 
to do this of their own accord; for, being 
quite tired of the complaints and demands of 
the peqple, they endeavoured to remove the 
occalion of their difquiet, and to employ them 
in foreign wars. 


Now 
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Now the common people were generally 
pleafed with war, becaufe a method had been 
found to make it beneficial to them, by the 
judicious diftribution that was made of thefpoils. 

Rome being a city in which neither trade 
nor arts flourifhed, the fcveral individuals had 
no other way of enriching themfelves but by 
rapine. 

An order and difcipline was therefore efta- 
blifhed in the way and manner of pillaging *, 
and this was pretty near the fame with that 
now praftifed among the inhabitants of Lefler 
Tartary. 

The plunder was laid together, and after- 
wards diftributed among the foldiersj not even 
the minuteft article was loft, bccaufe every 
man, before he fet out, fwore not to embezzle 
any thing ; befides that the Romans were, of 
all nations, the moft religious obfervers of oaths, 
thefe being confidered as the linews of their 
military difcipline. 

In fine, thofe citizens who ftaid at home, 
fliared all'o in the fruits of the victory j for part 
of the conquered lands was confiscated, and 
this was fubdivided into two portions, one of 
which was fold for the benefit of the public, 
and the other divided by the commonwealth, 
among fuch citizens as were but in poor circum- 
ftances, upon condition of their paying a fmall 
acknowledgment. 

* See Polybius, lib. x. 

B 4 
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As the confuls had no other way of obtaining 
the honour of a triumph, than by a conqueft 
or a victory, this made them rufh into the field 
with unparalleled impetuofity; they marched 
diredly to the enemy, when force immediately 
decided the tonteft. 

Rome was therefore engaged in an eternal, 
and ever obftinate war s Now, a nation that 
is always * at war, and that too from the very 
frame and effence of its government, mud ne- 
ceffarily bedeftroyed, or fubdueall other nations; 
for, thefe being fometimes at war, and at other 
times in peace, could never be fo able to invade 
others, nor fo well prepared to defend them- 
i'elves. 

By this means the Romans attained a perfect 
knowledge in the military arts : In tranfient 
wars moft of the examples are loft; peace 
fuggefts different ideas, and we forget not only 
our faults, but even our virtues- 

Another confequence of the maxim of 
waging perpetual war, was, that the Romans 
never concluded a peace bat when they were 
vidorious ; and indeed, to what purpofe would 
it be to make an ignominous peace with one 
nation, and afterwards go and invade another? 

In this view, their pretenfions rofe always 
in proportion to their defeat; by this they 

* The Romans confidered foreigners as enemies : 
Hoftis, according to Varro, Dc lingua Lat. lib. iv. fig- 
nified at firft a foreigner who lived according to his 
own laws, 

fur- 
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furprized the conqueror, and laid themfelves 
under a greater neceflity of conquering: 

Being for ever obnoxious to the moft feverc 
vengeance ; prefeverance and valour became 
neceflary virtues : And thefe could not be dil- 
tinguiffied, among them, from felf-love, from 
the love of one’s family, of one’s country, and 
whatever is dearcft among men. 

The fame had happened to Italy, which 
befel America in late ages ; the natives of the 
former, quite helplefs and difperfed up and 
down, having refigned their habitations to new 
comers, it was afterwards peopled by three dif- 
ferent nations, the Tufcans *, the Gauls, and 
the Greeks. The Gauls had no manner of 
relation or affinity either with the Greeks or 
Tufcans; the latter formed a fociety which 
had its peculiar language, cuftoms, and morals ; 
and the Grecian colonies, who defcended from 
different nations that were often at variance, 
had pretty feparate interefts. 

The world in that age was not like the world 
in ours : Voyages, conqueft, traffick, the 
eftabliffiment of mighty ftates, the invention 
of poft-offices, of the fea-compafs, and of 
printing; thefe, with a certain general polity, 
have made correfpondence much eafier, and 
given rife, among us, to an art, called by the 
name of Politics ; Every man fees at one 

* It is not known whether they were originally of that 
country, or only a colony ; but Dion. HalicarnalTcus is 
of the former opinion, lib. i. 

glance 
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glance whatever is t ran faded in the whole uni- 
verfe; and if a people difcover but ever fo little 
ambition, all the nations round them are imme- 
diately terrified. 

The people of Italy had * none of thofe 
engines which were employed in fieges : And 
further, as the foldiers were not allowed any 
flipend, there was no poffibility of keeping 
them long before a town or fortrefs: Hence 
it was, that few of their wars were decifive : 
Thefe fought from no other motive, but merely 
to plunder the enemy’s camp or his lands; 
after which, both the conqueror and the con- 
quered marched back to their refpedive cities. 
This circumftance gave rife to the ftrong re- 
finance which the people of Italy made, and at 
the fame time to the inflexible refolution the 
Romans formed to fubdue them ; this favoured 
the latter with vidtories, which no way depraved 
their morals, and left them in their original 
poverty. 

Had the Romans made a rapid conqueft of 
the neighbouring cities, they would have, been 
in a declining condition at the arrival of Pyrrhus, 
of the Gauls, and of Hannibal; and, by a late 
common to moll: governments in the world, 

* D. Halicarnaff. declares fo exprefly, lib. ix. and this 
appears by hiftory : They ufed to attempt the fealade 
of cities with ladders. Ephorus relates that Artemori 
the engineer invented large machines to batter the 
flrongeft wall. Pericles was the firft who made ufe of 
them at the fiege of Samos, as Plutarch tells us in the 
life of that general. 

they 
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they would have made too quick a tranfition 
from poverty to riches, and from riches to 
depravity. 

But Rome, for ever ftruggling, and ever 
meeting with obftacles, made other nations 
tremble at its power, and at the fame time 
was unable to extend it; and exercifed in a 
very narrow compafs of ground, a train of 
virtues that were to prove of the molt fatal 
confequence to the univerfe. 

All the people of Italy were not equally 
warlike : Thofe who inhabited the eaftern part, 
as the Tarentines and the Capuans, all the 
cities of Campania, and of Gracia Major, were 
quijte immerfed in indolence and in pleafures ; 
but the Latins, the Hcrnici, the Sabines, the 
Aiqui, and the Volfcians were paflionately fond 
of war : Thele Nations lay round Rome ; the 
refiftance they made to that city was incre- 
dible, and they furpafied them in ftubbornefs 
and inflexibility. 

The Latin cities fprung from Alban colonies, 
which were founded * by Latinus Sylvius: 
Befides their common extraction with the Ro- 
mans, there were feyeral rites and ceremonies 
common to both ; and Servius Tullius 
had *j* engaged them to build a temple in 
Rome, to ferve as the center of union of the 
two nations. Lofing a battle near the lake 

* As appears from the treatife entitled Origo Gentis 
Romanse, afcribed to Aurelius Vidor. 

t D. Halicarnaff, 
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Regillus, they were fubjedted to an alliance, 
and forced to affociate in the * wars which the 
Romans waged. 

It was manifeftly feen, daring the Ihort time 
that the tyranny of the decemvirs lafted, how 
much the aggrandizing of Rome depended on 
its liberty. The government feemed to have 
loft the f foul which animated even to the 
minuteft part of it. 

There remained at that time but two forts 
of people in the city, thofe who fubmitted to 
flavery, and thofe who, for their own private 
intereft, endeavoured to enflave the reft. The 
fenators withdrew from Rome as from a foreign 
city; and the neighbouring nations did not meet 
with the leaft refiftance from any quarter. 

The fenate having found means to give the 
foldiers a regular ftipend, the fiege of Veii Was 
undertaken, which lafted ten years. But now 
a new art, and a new fyftem of war, were feen 
to arife among the Romans; their fucceffes 
were more fignal and confpicuous ; they made 
a better advantage of their victories } their 
conquefts were greater, they fent out more 
colonies ; in fine, the taking of Veii proved a 
kind of revolution. 

* See in D. HalicarnalT. lib. vi. one of the treaties con- 
cluded with this people. 

f 1 hcfe Decemviri, upon pretence of giving written 
laws to the people, feized upon the government. See 
D. HalicarnalT. jib. xi. 


But 
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But all this did not lelTen their toils : If, 
on one fide, they attacked with greater vigour 
the Tufcans, the iEqui, and the Volfciansj 
for this very reafon they were abandoned by 
the Latins and the Hernici their allies, who 
were armed after the fame manner, and ob- 
ferved the fame difcipline with themfelveS} 
this engaged the Tufcans to form new alliances ; 
and prompted the Samnites, the moll martial 
people of all Italy, to involve them in a 
furious war. 

After the foldier9 received pay, the fenate 
no longer diftributed to them the lands of the 
conquered people, upon whom other conditions 
were now impofed ; they were obliged, for in- 
ftance, to pay the army a certain quota for a 
time, and to lend fupplies of cloaths and corn. 

The taking of Rome by the Gauls did no 
way leffen its ftrength j almoll the whole army, 
which was difperfed rather than overcome, 
withdrew to Veii 5 the people Iheltered them- 
felves in the adjacent cities ; and the burning of 
Rome was no more than the fetting fire to a 
few cottages of Ihepherds, 

CHAP. II. 

Of the feience of war, as praElifed by the 

Romans. 

A S the Romans devoted themfelves en- 
tirely to war, and confidered it as the 
only fcience, they therefore bent all their 

thoughts. 
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thoughts, and the genius with which they were 
informed, to the improvement of it : Doubtlefs 
a god, fays * Vegetius, infpired them with the 
idea of the legion. 

They judged that it would be neceflary to 
arm the 'foldiers who compofed the legion with 
weapons, whether offenfive or defensive, of a 
Wronger and -f- heavier kind than thofe of any 
other nation. 

But as fome things mull be done in war, 
which a heavy body is not able to execute, the 
Romans would have the legion include within 
itfelf a band of light forces, which might iffue 
from it in order to provoke the enemy to battle, 
or draw back into it in cafe of neceffity 3 they 
alfo would have this legion llrengthened with 
cavalry, with archers, and flingers, to purfue 
thofe who fled, and compleat the vidtory ; 
that it Ihould be defended by military engines 
of every kind, which it drew after it ; that 
every evening this body Ihould entrench itfelf, 
and be, as Vegetius J obferves, a kind of 
llrong-hold. 

* Lib. ii. cap. i. 

+ Sec in Polybius, and in Jofephus, De bello Judaico, 
lib. ii. a defcription of the arms of the Roman foldiers. 
There is but little difference, fays the latter, between a 
Roman foldier and a loaded horle. “ They carried (fays 
“ Cicero) provifion for fifteen days,neceffaries of all forts, 
4t and whatever they ihould have occafion foi in throwing 
44 up trenches. As to their arms, they were no more 
w incumbered with them than with their hands.” 

X Lib. ii. cap. 25, 
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But that the Roman foldiers might be able 
to carry heavier arms than other men, it was 
neceflary they ihould become more than men; 
and this they became by perpetual labour which 
increafed their vigour, and by exercifes that 
gave them an a&ivity, which is no more than 
a juft diftribution of the ftrength we are in- 
vigorated with. 

It is obferved in this age, that the * im- 
moderate labour which foldiers 'are obliged to 
undergo, deftroys our armies ; and yet it was 
by incredible labour that the Romans preferved 
themfelves. The reafon I take to be this ; 
their toils were continual and uninterrupted, 
whereas our foldiers are ever fhifting from 
the extremes of labour to the extrenjes of 
idlenefs, than which nothing can poffibly be 
more deftrudtive. 

I muft here take notice of what authors -j- 
relate concerning the training up of the Roman 
foldiery. They were inured to the military 
pace, that is, to walk twenty miles, and fome- 
times four and twenty, in five hours. During thefe 

• Particularly the throwing up of the ground. 

t See in Vegetius lib. i. and in Livy, lib. xxvi. the 
exercifes which Scipio Afi icanus made the foldiers perform 
after the taking of CarthagoNova. Marius ufed to go every 
day to the Campus Martius, even in his extreme old age. 
It was cuftomary for Pompey .when fifty-eight years of age.to 
arm himfelf cap-a-pee, and engage in fingle combate with 
the Roman youths. He ufed to exercife himfelf in riding, 
when he would run with the fwifteft career, and hurl the 
javelin. Plutarch in the lives of Marius and Pompey. 

marches. 
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marches, they carried burthens of threelcore 
pounds weight j they habituated themfelves to 
running and leaping, armed cap-a-pee? in their* 
exercifes they made ule of fwords, javelins, and 
arrows, double the weight of common weapons? 
and thefe exercifes were carried on without 
intermiflion. 

The camp was not the only military fchoolj 
there being, in Rome, a place in which the 
citizens ufed to perform exercifes (it was the 
Campus Martius) : After their fatigues f they 
plunged into the Tyber, to accuftom them- 
felves to fwimming, and cleanfe away the 
duft and fweat. 

We have no every juft idea of bodily exer- 
cife : The Man who affiduoufly applies himfelf 
to it, appears to us rather in a contemptible 
light, inafmuch as the far greater part of his 
exercifes have for their obje£t nothing more 
than felf-gratification : Whereas, among the 
ancients, every exercife, even down to that of 
dancing, made a part of the art military. 

With us moderns a deep knowledge in the 
ufe of warlike weapons is become ridiculous ; 
for fince the cuftom of lingle combats was 
introduced, fencing has been regarded as the 
fciences of quarrelfome fellows or cowards. 

Thofe who criticize Homer for infpiring his 
heroes with ftrength, dexterity, and agility of 
body, fhould hold Salluft ridiculous, who 

* Vegetius lib. i. f Idem ibid. 

cele- 
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celebrates Pompey * for running, le^ping,^ 
carrying a burthen as well as any Man bf his tim«i 

Whenever the Romans thought thetafelves 
expofed to any danger, or were defirous of 
repairing fome lofs, it was a conftant pradticc 
among them to invigorate and give new lift 
to their military difcipline. Are they engaged 
in a war with the Latins, a people no lefs 
martial than themfelves? Manlius reflects 
upon the beft methods of ftrengthening the 
command in the field, and puts to death his 
own fon, for conquering without his orders. 
Are they defeated before Numantia? Scipio 
ASmilianus immediately removes the feveral 
blandifhments, which had enervated them. 
Have the Roman legions pad under the; yoke 
at Numidia? Metellus wipes away their 
ignominy, the inftant he has obliged them to 
refume their ancient inftitutions. Marius, 
that he may be enabled to vanquifh the Citn- 
bri and the Teutones, begins by diverting the 
courfe of -j* rivers j and Sylla employs , in 
fuch hard labour his foldiets, who were terrified 
at the war which was carrying on againfl Mi- 
thridates, that they fue for battle, to put an 
end to their hardfhips. 

Publius Nasica made the Romans build 
a fleet of fhips, at a time when they had no 

* Cum alacribus faltu, cum vebcibus curfu, cum validly 
rede certabat. Jb'ragm. of Salluft by Vegetius. B. i. cap. 9. 

f Frontin, Stratagem, lib. i. cap. II. 
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occafion for fuch a force : Thefe people 
dreaded idlenefs more than an enemy. 

Aulus Gellius + gives no very good rea- 
fons for the cuftom among the Romans of 
letting foldiers blood who had committed a 
fault; the true reafon is, that ftrength being 
the chief qualification of a foldier, this was the 
means of adding not to his weaknefs, but to 
his difgrace. 

Thefe men thus inured were generally 
healthy and vigorous : We do not find by 
hiflorians, that the Roman armies, which 
waged war in fo great a variety of climates, fell 
often a prey to difeafes ; whereas in the prefect 
age we daily fee armies, without once engag- 
ing, perifh and melt away, if I may ufe the 
expreflion, in a Angle campaign. 

Defertions are very frequent among us for 
this reafon, becaufe the foldiers are the dregs of 
every nation, and not one of them poffefles, 
or thinks himfelf poffefled of, a certain ad- 
vantage which gives him a fuperiority over 
his comrades. But among the Romans they 
were lefs frequent ; it being fcarce poffible 
that foldiers, raifcd from among a people na- 
turally fo haughty and imperious, and fo fure 
of commanding over others, lhould demean 
themfelves to fuch a degree, as to ceafe to 
be Romans. 

+ Lib. x. cap. 8. 
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As their armies were not great, they were 
eafily fubfifted : The commander had a better 
opportunity of knowing the feveral inviduals j 
and could more eafily perceive the various 
faults and mifdemeanours committed by the 
foldiery. 

The violence of their exercifes, and the won- 
derful roads they built, enabled them to make 
long and fpeedy marches. Their fudden pre- 
fence damped the fpirits of their oppofers : they 
fhewed themfelves, efpecially after fome un- 
fortunate event, at a time when their enemies 
were in that ftate of negligence which is 
generally coniequent on victory. 

In the battles fought in our age, every Angle 
foldier has very little fecurity and confidence, 
except in the mulitude j but among the Ro- 
mans, every invidual, more robuft and of 
greater experience in war, as well as more 
inured to the fatigues of it, than his enemy, 
relied upon himfelf only. He was naturally 
endued with courage, or in other words, 
with that virtue which a fenfibility of our own 
ftrength infpires. 

As no troops in the world were, in any age, 
fb well difciplined, it was hardly polfible that 
in a battle, how unfortunate foever, but fome 
Romans muft rally in one part or other of it j 
or, on the other fide, but that the enemy muft 
be defeated in fome part of the field : And, 
indeed, we find every where in hiftory, that 
whenever the Romans happened to be ovcr- 
C 2 powered 
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powered at the beginning, either by numbers, 
or the fiercenefs of the onfet, they at laft wrefted 
the laurel out of the enemy’s hand. 

Their chief care was to examine, in what 
particular their enemies had an advantage over 
them, and when this was found, they imme- 
diately rectified it. They accuftomed them- 
felves to behold the blood and the wounds 
of the Gladiators. The cutting fwords * of 
the Gauls, and the elephants of Pyrrhus in- 
timidated them but once. They ftrengthened 
their cavalry f firft, by taking the bridles from 
the horfes, that their impetuofity might be 
boundlefs ; and afterwards by intermixing them 
with Velites J : When they underftood the 
excellence of the Spanifh |J fword, they quitted 
their own for it. They baffled all the art of 


* The Romans ufed to prefcnt their javelins, when the 
CtuuJs (truck at them with their fwords, and bv that means 
blunted them. 


f At the time that they warred againft the lefler na- 
tions of Italy, their horfc was fuperior to that of their 
enemies, and for this reafon, the cavalry were compofed 
of none but the ableft bodied men, and the mod con- 
1 id a able among the citizens, each of whom had a horfe 
maintained at the public expence. When they alighted, 
no infantry was more formidable, and they very often 
turned the fcale of vi&ory. 7 7 

• *,/ hc ! c ,f" c y°V n § men lightly armed, and the moll 
nimble ot all the legion. At the leaft fignal that was 

§’ V i tn ’ 1 , C y W0 . , ‘ 1< J l ea P behind a horieman, or 

00t- , p a, . er ‘“ s Maximus, lib. ii. Livy, lib.xxvi. 

J Ira S m - of Tylybms cited by Suidas in the word 
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the moft experienced pilots, by the invention 
of an engine which is defcribed by Polybius. 
In fine, as Jofephus obferves *, war was a 
fubje<3 of meditation to the Romans, and peace 
an exercife. 

If any nation boafted, either from nature 
or its inftitution, any peculiar advantage, the 
Romans immediately made ufe of it : They 
employed their utmoft endeavours to procure 
horfes from Numidia, bowmen from Crete, 
(lingers from the Baleares. and (hips from the 
Rhodians. 

To conclude, no nation in the world ever 
prepared for war with fo much wifdom, and 
carried it on with fo much intrepidity. 


CHAP. III. 

‘The Methods by which the Romans raifed 
themfelves to Empire. 

A S the people of Europe, in this age, have 
very near the fame arts, the fame arms, 
the fame difcipline, and the fame manner of 
making war ; the prodigious fortune to which 
the Romans attained, feems incredible to us. 
Befides, power is at this time divided fo dif- 
proportionably, that it is not poffible for a 
petty (late to raife itfelf, merely by its own 


* Dc bello Judaico, lib. ii. 

163V7. c 3 
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ftrength, from the low condition in which pro* 
vidence has placed it. 

This merits fome reflexions, otherwife we 
might behold feveral events without being able 
to account for them j and for want of having 
a perfect idea of the different fituation of 
things, we fhould believe, in perufing ancient 
hiftory, that we view a fett of men different 
from ourfelves. 

Experience has fhewn perpetually, that an 
European prince who has a million of fubje&s, 
cannot, without deftroying himfelf, keep up 
and maintain above ten thoufand foldiers j con- 
fequently, great nations only are poffeifed of 
armies. 

But the cafe was different anciently with 
regard to commonwealths : For this proportion 
between the foldiers and the reft of the 
people, which is now as one to an hundred, 
might, in thofe times, be, pretty near, as one 
is to eight. 

The founders of ancient commonwealths 
had made an equal diftribution of the lands; 
This circumftance alone raifed a nation to 
power j that is to fay, made it a well regulated 
fociety : This alfo gave ftrength to its armies j 
it being equally the intereft (and this too was 
very great) of every individual, to exert himfelf 
in defence of his country. 

. When laws were not executed in their fuQ 
rigour, affairs returned back to the fame point 
in which we now fee them : The avarice of 

fome 
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foroe particular petfons, and the lavifh profufe- 
nefs of others, occafioned the lands to become 
the property of a few ; immediately arts were 
introduced to fupply the reciprocal wants of 
the rich and poor ; by which means there were 
but very few foldiers or citizens feen ; for the 
revenues of the lands that had before been 
employed to fupport the latter, were now 
bellowed wholly on Haves and artificers, who 
adminiftred to the luxury of the new pro- 
prietors ; for otherwife the government, which, 
how licentious foever it be, muft exift, would 
have been deftroyed : Before the corruption of 
the (late, the original revenues of it were divided 
among the foldiers, that is, the labourers : after 
it was corrupted, they went firft to the rich, 
who let them out to Haves and artificers, from 
whom they received by way of tribute a part 
for the maintenance of the foldiers. And it was 
iropoflible that people of this caft fliould be 
good foldiers, they being cowardly and abjedt j 
already corrupted by the luxury of cities, and 
often by the very art they profefled; not to 
mention, that as they could not properly call 
any country their own, and reaped the fruits of 
their induftry in every clime, they had very 
little either to lofe or keep. 

In the furvey * of the people of Rome, fome 
time after the expulfion of the kings, and in 

* Th's is the furvey mentioned by Dionyfius of Ha- 
Jicarnaflus, lib. ix. art. 25. and which Teems to me to be 
the fame he fpeaks of at the end of his fixth book, made 
fix years after the expulfion of the kings. 

C 4 that 
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that taken by Demetrius Phalereus * at Athens, 
the number of inhabitants was found nearly 
equal ; Rome had four hundred forty thouland, 
Athens four hundred thirty-one thoufand. But 
the furvey at Rome was made at the time when 
its eftablifhment was come to maturity, and 
that of Athens when it was quite corrupt. We 
find that the number of citizens grown Up to 
manhood, made at Rome a fourth part of its 
inhabitants, and at Athens a little lefs than the 
twentieth : the ftrength of Rome therefore, to 
that of Athens, was at thefe different times 
almoft as four to twenty, that is, it was five 
times larger. 

Agis and Cleomenes -j- obferving, that inftead 
of thirty thoufand citizens, (for fo many were 
at Sparta in Lycurgus’s time) there were but 
feven hundred, fcarce a hundred of whom were 
poffeffed of lands ; and that all the reft were no 
more than a cowardly populace : they undertook 
to revive the laws enadted on this occafionj and 
from that period Lacedsemonia recovered its 
former power, and again became formidable to 
all the Greeks. 

It was the equal diftribution of lands that 
at firft enabled Rome to foar above its humble 
condition ; and this the Romans were ftrongly 
fenfible of in their corrupted ftate. 

This commonwealth was confined to narrow 
bounds, when the Latins, having refufed to 

* Cteficles in Athenseus, lib. vi. 
f See Plutarch’s life of Cleomenes, 

fuccour 
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fuccour them with the troops which had been* 
ftipulated, ten legions were prefently raifed in 
the city only : Scarce at this time, fays Livy, 
Rome, whom the whole univerfe is not able to 
contain, could levy fuch a force, were an enemy 
to appear fuddenly under its wall : a fure in- 
dication that we have not rifen in power, and 
have only increafed the luxury and wealth 
which incommode us. 

Tell me,wouldTiBERi us Gracchus fay -f* 
to the nobles, Which is the moft valuable 
character, that of a citizen or of a perpetual 
flave? Who is moft ufeful, a foldier, or a man 
entirely unfit for war ? Will you, merely for 
the fake of enjoying a few more acres of land 
than the reft of the citizens, quite lay afide the 
hopes of conquering the reft of the world, or 
be expofed to fee yourfelves difpoflefled by the 
enemy, of thofe very lands which you refuie us? 


CHAP. IV. 

Of the Gauls. Of Pyrrhus. Parallel between 
Carthage and Rome. ‘The War of Hannibal. 

T HE Romans were engaged in feveral 
wars againft the Gauls: A thirft of glory, 
a contempt of death, and an inflexible refolution 

' * Livy, 1 Decad. lib. vii. This was fome time after the 
taking of Rome, under the con fulfil! p of L. Furius Ga- 
millus, and App. Claudius CraiTus. 
t Appian. 


of 
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of conquering, were equal in both nations, but 
the weapons they ufed were different; the 
bucklers of the latter were fmall, and their 
fwords unfit for execution; and, indeed, the 
Gauls were cut to pieces by the Romans, much 
after the fame manner as the Mexicans, in thefe 
latter ages, by the Spaniards ; and, a furprizing 
circumftance is, that though thefe people were 
combating perpetually with the Romans, they 
yet fuffered themfelves to be deftroyed one 
after another, without their ever being fenfible 
of, enquiring after, or obviating the caufe of 
their calamities. 

Pyrrhus invaded the Romans at a time 
when they were ftrong enough to oppofe the 
power of his arms, and to be taught by the 
victories he obtained over them : From him 
they learned to entrench themfelves, as alfo the 
choice and proper difpofition of a camp : He 
accuftomed them to elephants, and prepared 
them for mightier wars. 

The grandeur of Pyrrhus was confined 
merely to his perfonal qualities. Plutarch * in* 
forms us, that he was obliged to begin the 
war of Macedonia, from his inability to maintain 
any longer the fix thoufand foot, and five 
hundred horfe in his fervice. This prince; 
fovereign of a fmall country, which has never 
made the leaft figure fince his time, was a 
piilitary rambler, who was continually forming 

* In his life of Pyrrhus. 
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new enterprifes, becaufe he could not fubfift 
but by enterprizing. 

Tarentum, his ally, had much degenerated 
from the institution of the Lacedaemonians, her 
ancestors *. He might have done great things 
with the ailiStance of the Samnites ; but they 
were almoSt quite destroyed by the Romans. 

As the Carthaginians grew wealthy 
fooner than the Romans, fo they were fooner 
corrupted: Thus whilst at Rome, public 
employments were made the reward of virtue 
only, and no other emolument accrued from 
them than honour, and a preference in toils ; at 
Carthage, the feveral advantages which the 
public can bellow on particular perfons were 
venal, and every fervice done by fuch perfons 
was there paid by the public. 

A monarchy is not dragged nearer to the 
brink of ruin by the tyranny of a prince, than 
a commonwealth by a lukewarmnefs and in- 
difference for the general good. The advan- 
tage of a free Slate is, that the revenues are 
employed in it to the beft purpofes; but where 
does not the reverfe of this happen ! The advan- 
tage of a free Slate is, that it admits of no favou- 
rites; but when the contrary is feen, and inilead 
of the friends and relations of a prince, great 
fortunes are amaSTed for the friends and relations 
of all perfons who have any Share in the govern- 
ment; in this cafe an univerfal ruin muSl enfue ; 

the 
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the laws are then eluded more dangeroufly> 
than they are infringed by a fovereign prince* 
who being always the greateft citizen in the 
Rate, is moft concerned to labour at its pre- 
servation. 

By the conftant practice of ancient cuftoms 
and manners, and a peculiar ufe that was made 
of poverty, the fortunes of all the people in 
Rome were very near upon a level; but in 
Carthage, fome particular perfons boafted the 
wealth of kings. 

The two prevailing factions in Carthage 
were fo divided, that the one was always 
for peace, and the other always for war ; by 
which means it was impoffible for that city, 
either to enjoy the one, or engage in the other 
to advantage. 

In Rome, * war immediately united the 
Several interefts; but in Carthage it divided 
them ftill more. 

* Hannibal’s prefence put an end to all the feuds and 
diviftons which till then prevailed among the Romans ; 
but the prefence of Scipio irritated thofe which already 
fubfifted among the Carthaginians, and {hackled, as it 
were, the ftrength of the city ; for the common people 
now grew diffident of the generals, the fenate, and the 
great men; and this made the people more furious. Appian 
has given us the hiftory of this war, carried on by the firft 
Scipio. 

[Polybius tells us, that there was this inconveniency at 
Carthage in the fecond Punic war, that the fenate had 
loft almoft all their authority. We are informed by Livy, 
that when Hannibal returned to Carthage, he found that 
the magiftrates and the principal citizens had abufed their 

In 
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In a monarchy, feuds and divifions are eafily 
quieted, becaufe the prince is inverted with a 
coercive power to curb both parties ; but they 
are more lafting in a commonwealth, becaute 
the evil generally feizes the very power which 
only could have wrought a cure. 

In Rome, which was governed by laws, the 
people entrufted the fenate with the manage* 
ment of affairs ; but in Carthage, which was 
governed by fraud and diffolutcnefs, the people 
would themfelves tranfadt all things. 

Carthage, in warring with all its riches againfl: 
the poverty of Rome, had a difadvantage in this 
very circumftance ; for gold and filver may be 
exhaufted, but virtue, perfeverance, ftrength, 
and poverty are inexhauftible. 

The Romans were ambitious through pride, 
and the Carthaginians through avarice; the 
former would command, the latter amafs ; and 
thefe, whofe minds were wholly turned to 
traffick, perpetually carting up their income 
and expences, never engaged in any war from 
inclination. 

The lofs of battles, the decreafe of a people, 
the decay of trade, the confumption of the 
public treafure ? the infurredtion of neighbour- 
ing nations, might force the Carthaginians to 


power, and converted the public revenues to their own 
emolument. The virtue therefore of the magiftrates, and 
the authority of the fenate, both fell at the fome time ; 
and all was owing to the fame caufes, the diflolution of 
principles. L’Ejfrit du Loix, lib. viii. chap. 14.] 
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fubmit to the fevereft terras of peace: But 
Rome was not fwayed by the confideration of 
bleffings or calamities, being determined by no 
other motive but its glory j and as the Romans 
were perfuaded they could not exift without 
commanding over others, neither hopes nor 
fears of any kind could prevail with them to 
conclude a peace, the conditions of which were 
not prefcribed by themfelves. 

Nothing is fo powerful as a commonwealth, 
in which the laws are exadtly obferved j and 
this not from fear nor from reafon, but from a 

S iaffionate impulfe, as in Rome and Lacedsmon j 
or then the wifdom of a good legiflature is 
united to all the ftrength a fadtion could pof* 
fibly boaft. 

The Carthaginians made ufe of foreign forces, 
and the Romans employed none but their own. 
As the latter had never confidered the vanquiflied 
but merely as fo many inftruments for future 
triumphs, they made foldiers of the feveral 
people they conquered 5 and the greater oppofi* 
tion thofe made, the more worthy they judged 
them of being incorporated into their republic. 
Thus we find the Samnites, who were not 
fubdued till after four and twenty triumphs *, 
became auxiliaries to the Romans and fome 
time before the fecond Punic war, they raifed 
from among that nation and their allies -f*, that 

* Flor. lib. i. 

t See Polybius. According to the epitome of Floras 
they raifed three hundred thoufand men out of the city and 
among the Latins. 

is, 
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is, from a country of little more extent than 
the territories of the pope and Naples, feven 
hundred thou&nd foot, and feventy thoufani' 
horfe, to oppofe the Gauls. 

In the height of the fecond Punic war, Rome 
had always a (landing army of twenty-two or 
twenty-four legions ; and yet it appears by Livy, 
that at this time the cenfus, or general furvey, 
amounted to but about 137000 citizens. 

The Carthaginians employed a greater num- 
ber of troops in invading others, and the Ro- 
mans in defending themfelves ; the latter armed, 
as we have juft now feen, a prodigious multi- 
tude of men to oppofe the Gauls and Hannibal 
who invaded them ; and they fent out no more 
than two legions againft the moft powerful 
kings; by which means their forces were in- 
exhauftible. 

Carthage was not fo ftrong from its fitu- 
ation, as Rome from the fpot on which it flood : 
The latter had thirty colonies * round it, all 
which were as fo many b ulwarks. The Ro- 
mans were never abandoned by one of their 
allies till the battle of Cannae ; the reafon is, 
the Samnites and other nations of Italy were 
ufed to their fovereignty. 

fr* As moft of the cities of Africa were poorly 
fgftified, they prefently furrendered to the firft 
enemy that appeared under their walls ; fo that 
Agathocles, Regulus, Scipio, in a word, all 


* See Livy, lib, xxvii. 


who 
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who made & defcent on thole places, imme- 
diately fpread defpair through all Carthage. 
w ,W C can afcribe to nothing but to an evil ad- 
miniftrationr^HT feveral calamities which the 
Carthaginians fuffered during the whole war 
that Scipio carried on againft them j their city *, 
and even their armies were famifhed, at the 
6me time that the Romans enjoyed a profufion 
of all things. 

Among the Carthaginians, the armies which 
had been defeated grew more infolent upon it, 
infomuch that they fometimes ufed to crucify 
their generals, punifhing them in this manner 
for their own cowardice. Among the Romans, 
the conful, after punifhing fuch foldiers as 
had fled from their colours, by a *f» decima- 
tion, marched the furviving forces againft the 
enemy. 

The government of the Carthaginians was 
vaftly opprefBve J : They had trampled fo 
much upon the Spaniards, that, when the 
Romans arrived among them, they were con- 
fidered as their deliverers j and if we refled 

* See Appian, lib. Libycus. 

f This punifhment, which was inflicted on thofe who 
had run from their colours, on mutineers, &c, was thu$ 
The names of all the criminals being put together in a r - 
veflel or fhield, were afterwards drawn out, every tenth 
man being to die without reprieve. By this means, though 
all were not put to death, yet all were terrified into 
obedience. Note by the tranjlator . 

% See what is related by Polybius concerning their 
exa&ions. 

upon 
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upon the imtnenfe fums it coft the Carthaginians 
to maintain-, in that country, a war which 
proved fatal to them, it will appear that in- 
juftice is very improvident, and is not miftrefs 
of all (he promifes. 

The founding of Alexandria had very much 
leffened the trade of Carthage. In the firft 
ages, fuperftition ufed to banifh, in fome mea- 
lure, all foreigners from Egypt ; and after the 
Perfians had conquered this kingdom, they had 
bent their whole thoughts to the weakening of 
their new fubjefts; but under the Grecian 
monarchs, Egypt poiTeffed almoft the whole 
commerce of the univerfe *, and that of Car- 
thage began to decay. 

Such powers as are eftablillied by commerce, 
may fubfift for a long feries of years in their 
humble condition, but their grandeur is of fliort 
duration ; they rife by little and little, and in 
an imperceptible manner, for they do not per- 
form any particular exploit which may make 
a noife, and fignalize their power : But when 
they have once raifed themfelvcs to fo exalted 
a pitch, that it is impoflible but all muft fee 
them, every one endeavours to deprive this 
nation of an advantage which it had fnatched, 
as it were, from the reft of the world. 

The Carthaginian cavalry was preferable to 
'that of the Romans, for thefe two reafons; 
firft, becaufe the horfes of Numidia and Spain 

* [See more of this hereafter in chap, vi.j 

D 
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were better than thofe of Italy j fecondly, be- 
caufe the Roman cavalry was but indifferently 
provided with arms j for the Romans, as * 
Polybius informs us, did not introduce any 
change on this occafion, till fuch time as they 
fought in Greece. 

In the firft Punic war, Regulus was defeated 
as foon as the Carthaginians made choice of 
plains for their cavalry to engage in ; and in 
the fecond, •{* Hannibal owed his moft glorious 
vidories to the Numidians. 

Scipio, by the conqueft of Spain and the 
alliance he made with Mafinifla, deprived the 
Carthaginians of this fuperiority : TheNumidian 
cavalry won the battle of Zama, and put an 
end to the war. 

The Carthaginians had greater experience at 
fca, and were better fkilled In the working of 
fhips than the Romans : But this advantage 
feems to have been lefs in thofe ages than it 
would be in the prefent. 

As the ancients had not the ufe of the fea- 
compafs, they were confined almoft to coafting; 
and indeed they had nothing but gallier, which 
were fmall and flat-bottomed; moft roads were 
to them as fo many harbours ; the knowlege 
of thejr pilots was very narrow and con traded. 


* Book vi. 

+ The circumftance which gave the Romans an oppor- 
tunity 0 f taking a little breath in the fccond Punic war, 
wa.) th | s, whole bodies ofNumidian cavalry went over 
into Sicily and Italy, and there joined them.' 


and 
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and their tackle extremely fimple. Their art 
itfelf was fo imperfeft, that as much is now 
done with an hundred oars, as in thofe ages 
with a thoufand. 

Their larger veffels had a difadvantage in 
this, that being moved with difficulty by the 
crew of galley-flaves, it was impoffible for them 
to make the necelfary evolutions. Mark Antony 
experienced this, in the mod fatal manner, at 
Adium ; for his fhips were not able to move 
about, when attacked on all fides by the lighter 
Veffels of Augudus. 

As the ancients ufed nothing but galleons, 
the lighter veffels eafily broke the oars of the 
greater ones, which were then but as fo many 
unwieldly, immoveable machines, like modern 
fhips when they have lod their mads. 

Since the invention of the fea-compafs, dif- 
ferent methods have been employed ; oars * 
have been laid afide ; the main ocean has been 
vifited, great fhips have been built ; the machine 
is become more complicated, and the practices 
have been multiplied. 

The difcovery of gun powder has occafioned 
a circumdance one would no ways have fufped- 
ed, which is, that the drength of fleets depends 
more than ever upon art ; for in order to refid 
the fury of the cannon, and prevent the being 

. * Hence we may judge of the imperfeftion of the an- 
cient navies, fince we have laid afide a pradticc in which 
we had fo much fuperiority over them. 

D 2 
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etpofed to a fuperior fire, it was neceflary to 
build great Ihips j but the power of the art 
muft be proportioned to the bulk of the 
machine. 

The fmall veflels of the ancients ufed often 
to grapple fuddenly with one another, on 
which occafion the foldiers engaged on both 
fides: A whole land-army was fhipped on 
board a fleet. In the fea-fight won by Regulus 
and his collegue, an hundred and thirty thoufand 
Romans fought againfl: an hundred and fifty 
thoufand Carthaginians : At that time foldiers 
were looked upon as confiderable, and art ids 
the very reverfe ; but in thefe ages, the foldiers 
are confidered as a little or nothing, and artifts 
the very contrary *. 

A ftrong proof of the difference is, the vic- 
tory won by Duillius the conful : The Romans 
Were totally ignorant of navigation j when a 
Carthaginian galley happening to be ftranded on 
their coaft, ferved them as a model for the 
building of others : In three months time their 
Tailors were trained, their fleet was completely 
fitted out ; the Romans put to fea, came up 
with the Carthaginians, and defeated them. 

In this age, the whole life of a prince is fcarce 
fufficient for the raifing and equipping a navy, 
capable to make head againfl a power already 
poflefled of the empire of the fea: This 
perhaps may be the only thing which money 

* [See L'Efprit ties Leix, 1, xxi. c. 9.] 

cannot 
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carniot of itfelf effed ; and though a great * 
monarch in our days fucceeded immediately in 
an attempt of this kind, experience has proved 
to others f , that fuch an example is to be ad- 
mired rather than imitated. 

The fecond Punic war made lo much noife 
in the world, that it is known to every one : 
When we furvey attentively the croud of ob- 
ftacles which darted up before Hannibal, 
and refled, that this extraordinary man fur- 
mounted them all, we view the mofl: auguft 
fpedacle that antiquity can poflibly exhibit. 

Rome was a miracle in conftancy and idb- 
lution after the battles of Ticinus, of Trcbia, 
and Trafymenus j after the defeat at Canna;, 
which was Hill more fatal to them, though they 
faw themfelves abandoned by mo.* of the na- 
tions in Italy, yet they would not fue for peace j 
and for this reafon, the fenate never once, re r 
ceded from their ancient maxims ; They con- 
duded themfelves towards Hannibal, in the 
fame manner as they had before behaved witfy 
regard to Pyrrhus, to whom they refufed all 
terms of accommodation, till fuch time as he 
Ihould leave Italy ; and Dionyfius Halicarnaf- 
feus | informs us, that, when Coriolanus was 
treating with the Romans, the fenate declared 
they would never infringe their ancient cuf- 
toms j that their people could not conclude a 

•"Lewis XIV. Spain and Mufcoyy. 

J Antiq. Rom. lib. viii. 
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peace fo long as the enemy Ihould continue 
in their territories ; but that in cafe the Vol- 
feians would think fit to retire, they then 
lhould agree to any terms that were juft and 
reafonable. 

Rome was faved by the ftrength and rigour 
of its inftitution ; after the battle of Cannat, 
their very women were not allowed to flied 
tears j the fenate refufed to ranfom the prisoner?, 
and fent the miferable remains of the army to 
carry on the war in Sicily, unrecompenfed, and 
deprived of every military honour, till fuch 
time as Hannibal was driven out of Italy. 

On the other fide, Terentius Varro the con- 
ful had fled ignominioufly as far as Vcnufia : 
This Man, whofe extraction was very mean, 
had been r.ifed to the confullhip merely to 
tnortify the nobles. However the fenate would 
not enjoy the unhappy triumph : They faw 
how neceflary it was for them to gain the 
confidence of the people on this occafion j they 
therefore went out to meet Varro, and returned 
him thanks for not deipairing of the fafety of 
the commonwealth. 

It is commonly not the real lols fuftained in 
a battle (that of the flaughter of lome thouland 
men), which proves fatal to a ftate, but the;- 
imaginary lofs, the general damp, which de- 
prives it even of that ftrength and vigour which 
fortune had left it. 

Some things are alTerted by all men, becaufe 
they have been aliened once : It is thought 

Hannibal 
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Hannibal committed an egregious error, in not 
laying fiege to Rome after the battle of Cannx : 
Itmuft be confefled, that the inhabitants of 
the former were at firft feized with a panic ; 
but then the furprize and dread of a martial 
people, which always turns to bravery, is not 
like that of a defpicable populace, who are 
fenfible to nothing but their weaknefs : A proof 
Hannibal would not have fucceeded, is, that 
the Romans were ftill powerful enough to fend 
fuccours where any were wanted. 

It is alfo faid, that Hannibal was greatly 
overfeen, in marching his army to Capua, where 
his foldiers enervated themlelves ; but people 
who make thefe aflertions fhould confider, that 
they do not go back to the true caufe of it ; 
Would not every place have proved a Capua to 
a body of men, who had enriched themfelves 
with the fpoils of fo many victories ? Alexander, 
whofe army confided of his own fubjedls, made 
ufe, on the like occafion, of an expedient which 
Hannibal, whofe army was compofed wholly 
of mercenaries, could not employ; and this 
was, the fetting fire to the baggage of his fol- 
diers, and burning all their wealth and his own. 
We are told that Kouli Khan, after his conqyeft 
of the Indies, left to the (hare of each foldier no 
more than one hundred and fifty filver roupees. 

The very conquefts of Hannibal began to 
change the fortune of the war: He did not 
receive any fuccours from Carthage, either by 
D 4 the 
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the jealoufy of one party *, or the too gre^t 
confidence of the other : So long as he kept his 
whole army together, he always defeated thp 
Romans; but when he was obliged to put 
garrifons into cities, to defend his allies, to be- 
fiege ft long- holds or prevent their being befieg- 
ed, he then found himfelf too weak, and loft 
a great part of his army by piece-meal. Con- 
quefts are eafily made, becaufe we atchieve 
them with our whole force ; they are retained 
with difficulty, becaufe we defend them with 
only a part of our forces. 


CHAP. V. 

^he State of Greece, of Macedonia, of Syria, and 
of Egypt, after the Deprefion oj Carthage. 

I Imagine Hannibal did not abound in wit- 
ticilms, efpecially in favour of Fabius and 
Matccllus againft himfelf. I am lorry to lee 
Livy ftrew his flowers on thefe enormous co- 
loffiifes of antiquity: I with he had done like 
Homer, who negleds embelliffiing them, and 
knew fo well how to put them in motion. 

Befides, what Hannibal is made to fpeak 
ought to have common fenfe : but if, on hear- 


VV W ht S , ^ Cartha S e ™ntain her 

* 1 °;.' , Wh . en H ‘ l »n'bal upon his being prator, attempt- 
edto hinder the magnates from plundering the republic 
di“ they not complain of him to the Romans .'Wretches’ 
that wanted to be citizens without a city, and to be be! 
-o ten for tneir richer, to their very deftroyers ! L’E/prit 
L,,x > >• c- 1- bee like wife 1. x. c. 6.] JV 
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ing the defeat of his brother, he faid publicly, 
that it was the prelude of the ruin of Carthage; 
could any thing have a greater tendency to 
drive to defpair a people, who had placed their 
confidence in him, and to difcourage an army 
"which expedted fuch high recompences after 
the WRr? 

As the Carthaginians loft every battle they 
fought, either in Spain, in Sicily, or in Sardinia; 
Hannibal, whofe enemies were fortifying them- 
ielves inceflantly, whilft very inconfiderable 
reinforcements were fent him, was reduced to 
the necpflity of engaging in a defenfivewar: 
This fuggefted to the Romans the defign of 
making Africa the feat of war: Accord- 
ingly Scipio went into that part of the 
world, and fo great was his fuccefs, that the 
Carthaginians were forced to recal from Italy 
Hannibal, who wept for grief at his furrendering 
to the Romans thofe very plains, in which he 
had fo often triumphed over them. 

Whatever is in the power of a great general 
and a great foldier to perform, all this Hannibal 
did to fave his country : Having fruitlefsly en- 
deavopred to bring Scipio to pacific terms, he 
fought a battle, in which fortune feemed to 
delight in confounding his ability, his ex- 
perience, and good fenfe. 

Carthage received the conditions of peace, 
not from an enemy, but from a fovereign ; the 
citizens of it obliged themfelves to pay ten 
thoufand tdents in fifty years, to give hoftages, 

to 
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to deliver up their /hips and elephants, and not 
to engage in any war without the content of 
the Romans j and in order that this republic 
might always continue in a dejeded ftate, the 
vidors hcightned the power of Mafinifia, its 
irreconcileable enemy. 

After the depreffion of Carthage, the Ro- 
mans were fcarce engaged but in petty wars, 
and obtained mighty vidories; whereas before, 
they had obtained but petty victories and been 
engaged in mighty wars. 

There were in thofe times two worlds, as it 
were, feparate from each other ; in one, the 
Carthaginians and Romans fought, and the 
other was fliaken by the feuds and divifions 
which had fubfifted ever fince the death of 
Alexander : In the latter, no regard was had * 
to the tranfadions of the weftern world : For 
though Philip king of Macedon had concluded 
a treaty with Hannibal, yet very little refilled 
from itj and this monarch, who gave the Car- 
thaginians but very inconfiderable fuccours, juft 
ftiewed the Romans that he bore them a fruit- 
lefs ill will. 

When two mighty people are fee n to wage a 
long and obftinate war, it is often ill policy to 
imagine that it is fafe for the reft of the world 

* ft 's furpri'zing, as Jofephus obferves in his treatif? 
againft Appion, that neither Herodotus nor T hucydides 
make the leaft mention of the Romans, though they had 
keen engaged in fiich mighty wars. 


to. 
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te ppoWfi as fi? many idle fpedtators, for 
which foever pf the two people triumphs over 
the other, engage? immediately in new wars j 
and a nation of foldiers marches and invades 
nations who are but fo many citizens. 

This was very manifeft in thofe ages; for 
fcarce had the Romans fubje&ed the Cartha- 
ginians, but they immediately invaded other 
nations, and appeared in all parts of the earth, 
carrying on an univerfal invafion. 

There were at that time in the eaft but four 
powers capable of making head againfb the Ro- 
mans; Greece, the kingdoms of Macedonia, 
Syria, and Egypt ; We muft take a view of the 
Condition, at that time, of the two firft of thofe 
powers ; becaufe the Romans began by fub- 
jefting them- 

There were three confiderable people in 
Greece, thp /Etoliaos, the Achaians, and the 
Boeotians; thefe were fo many aflociations 
formed by free cities, which had their general 
affemblies and magiftrates in common. The 
iEtolians were martial, bold, rafli ; greedy of 
gain, very lavifh of their promifes and oaths j 
in fine, a people who warred on land in the 
fame manner as pirates do at fea. The Achaians 
were incommoded perpetually by troublefome 
neighbours or defenders. The Boeotians, who 
were the moft heavy people of all Greece, but 
at the fame time the wifeft, lived generally 
in peace; guided entirely by a fenlation of 
happinefs and mifery, they had not genius 

enough 
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enough to be either rouzed or milguided by 
orators. What is moll extraordinary, their 
republic fubfifted even in the midft of anar- 
chy *. 

Lacedasmon had preferved its power, by 
which I mean that warlike fpirit which the in- 
ftitutions of Lycurgus infpired. The Thefla- 
lians were, in fome meafure, enflaved by the 
Macedonians. The Illyrian kings had already 
been very much depreffed by the Romans. 
The Acarnanians and Athamanes had been 
cruelly infefted by the troops of Macedon and 
^Etolia fucceflively. The Athenians f, weak 
in themfelves and unfupported by J allies, no 
longer aftonifhed the world, except by the flat- 
teries they lavilbed on kings j and the orators 
no more afcended the roftra where Demof- 
thenes had harangued, unlels to propofe the 
balelt and moll fcandalous decrees. 

* The magiftrates, to pleafe the multitude, did not 
open the courts of juftice : and the dying bequeathed 
their e fleets to their friends, to be laid out in feafts. See 
a fragment of the xxth book of Polybius, in the Extract 
if Virtues and Vices . 

t [Juftin lib. vj. attributes the extinaion of Athenian 
virtue to the death of Epaminondas. Having no further 
emulation, they fpent their revenues in feafts, frequentiiu 
tttnam quam capo vifentes. Then it was that the Ma- 
cedonians emerged out of obfeurity. L’efprit des Loix. 

I. viii. c. 6.] 1 

t They were not engaged in any alliance with the other 
nations ot Greece. Polyb. lib. viii. 


Befldes 
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Belides, Greece was formidable from its 
fituation, its flrength, the multitude of its cities, 
the great number of its foldiers, its polity, 
manners, and lawsj the Greeks delighted in 
war? they knew the whole art of it; and, 
had they united, would have been invincible. 

They indeed had been terrified by the firll 
Philip, by Alexander, and by Antipater, but 
not fubdued ; and the kings of Macedon, who 
could not prevail with themfelves to lay afide 
their pretenfions and their hopes, made the 
mod obftinate attempts to enllave them. 

The greateft part of Macedonia was fur- 
rounded with inacceffible mountains ; the in- 
habitants of it were formed by nature for war; 
courageous, obedient, induftrious, and indefa- 
tigable ; and thefe qualities muft neceffarily have 
been owing to the climate, fince the natives of 
it are, to this day, the bell foldiers in the 
Turkilh empire. 

Greece maintained itfelf by a kind of balance: 
The Lacedaemonians were generally in alliance 
with the Aitolians, and the Macedonians with 
the Achaians ; but the arrival of the Romans 
quite deftroyed the equilibrium. 

As the the kings of Macedonia were not able 
to maintain a large body of troops, the lead lofs 
was of confequence to them ; befides, it was 
difficult for thefe monarchs to aggrandize them- 
felves; becaufe, as their ambitious views were 
not unknown, other nations kept a watchful 
eye over every Hep they took; and the fuccefles 

they 
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they obtained In the wars undertaken for the 
fake of their allies, was an evil which thefe very 
allies endeavoured immediately to remedy. 

But the kings of Macedonia generally poflefled 
great talents; their monarchy was not like thofe 
which proceed for ever in the fame fteps that 
were taken at the foundation of them* ififtruft- 
ed perpetually by dangers and experience, in- 
volved in all the difputes of Greece, it was ne- 
eefiary for them either to bribe the principal 
magistrates of cities, to raife a mill: before the 
eyes of nations, or to divide or unite their 3n- 
terefts; in a word, they were obliged to expofe, 
every moment, their perfons to the greateft 
dangers. 

Philip, who in the beginning of his reign had 
won the love and confidence of the Greeks by 
his moderation, changed on a fudden; he Be- 
came * a cruel tyrant, at a time when he Ought 
to have behaved with juftice, both from policy 
and ambition : He faw, though at a diftance, 
the Romans poflefled of numberlefs forces ; he 
had concluded the war to the advantage of his 
allies, and was reconciled to the Italians : It 
was natural he lhould now endeavour to unite 
all the Greeks with himfelf, in order to prevent 
the Romans from fettling in their country; but 
fo far from this, be exafperated them by petty 
ufurpations ; and trifled away hts time ift exa- 
mining affairs of little or no confequenCe, at a 


* See Po!yb. who relates the unjuft and cruel afllions 
ly which Philip loll the favour of the people. 


time 
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time when his very exigence was endangered • 
by the commiffion of three or four evil adtions, 
he made himfelf odious and deteftable to all 
Greece. 

The iEtolians were mod exafperated,’and 
the Romans fnatching the opportunity of their 
refentment, or rather of their folly, made an 
alliance with them, entred Greece, and armed 
it againft Philip. This prince was defeated at 
the battle of Cynocephake, and the vidtory was 
partly gained by the valour of the Aitolians : 
So much was he intimidated upon this, that he 
concluded a treaty, which was not fo properly 
a peace, as the renouncing his own ftrength j 
for he evacuated his garrifons in all Greece, 
delivered up his (hips, and bound himfelf under 
an obligation of paying a thoufand talents in 
ten years. 

Polybius compares, with his ufual good fenfe, 
the difpofition of the Roman armies with that 
of the Macedonians, which was obferved by 
all the kings who fucceeded Alexander : he points 
out the conveniences, as well as inconveniencies, 
of the phalanx and of the legion : He prefers the 
difpofition ufed by the Romans, in which he very 
probably was right, fince all the battles fought 
at that time fhew it to have been preferable. 

A circum fiance which had contributed very 
much to the danger to which the Romans were 
expofed in the fecond Punic war, was, Hanni- 
bal’s prefently arming his foldiers after the 
Roman manner ; but the Greeks did not change 

either 
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either their arms or their way of fighting; and 
could not prevail with themlelves to lay afide 
cufioms, by the obfervance of which they had 
performed fuch mighty things. 

The fuccefs which the Romans obtained over 
Philip, was the greateft ftep they ever took 
towards a general conqueft : To make fure of 
Greece, they employed all methods pofiible to 
deprefs the fiStolians, by whofe afiiftance they 
had been vidtorious: They ordained, moreover; 
that every city of Greece which had been fubjed 
to Philip, or any other fovereign prince, fhould 
from that time be governed by its own laws. 

It is very evident, that theife petty common- 
wealths muft necelfarily be dependent: The 
Greeks abandoned themfelves to a ftupid joy, 
and fondly imagined they were really free, be- 
caufe the Romans had declared them to be fo. 

The iEtolians, who had imagined they 
fhould bear fway in Greece, finding they had 
only brought themfelves under fubjedion, were 
feized with the deeped grief ; and as they had 
always formed defperate resolutions, they in- 
vited, in order to corrett one extravagance by 
another, Antiochus king of Syria into Greece, 
in the fame manner as they had before invited 
the Romans. 

The kings of Syria were the mod powerful 
of all Alexander’s fucceffors, they being poflefTed 
of almoft all the dominions of Darius, Egypt ex- 
cepted ; but by the concurrence of feveral circum- 
ftances, their power had been much weakened. 

Seleucus, 



had dert^U, |dw*dS ihe^et end Cf life 
life, .the kidgdom df.^yfcaadsttt. During 
the feuds sind diftra&itms, feveral provinces 
took up arms -, the kingdoms cfPergatmts/cf 
Cappadocia, and of Bi%nbt -flatted up* bur 
thefe petty, fedtful ftates, always cbff&dered 
the depreffion of their former mtdlett as th* 
making of their own fortune, . » ■ 

As the kings of Syria always beheld, wifiy 
a moft invidious eye, the felicity of the king-? 
dom of Egypt, they bent their whole thoughts 
to the Conqueftof that country ; by this means, 
neglecting the eaft,‘ they were difpoffelTed of 
feverai provinces there,- and but indifferently 
obeyed in the reft. 

In fine, the kings of Syria poffefTed upper 
and lower Afia 5 but experience has. fhewoj- 
that in this cafe, when the capital city and 
the chief forces are in the lower provinces of 
Afia, there is no possibility of maintaining the 
upper ones ; and on the contrary, when die; 
feat of the empire is* in the upper provinces, 
the monarch Weakens himfelf by maintaining 
the lower ones. Neither the Perfian nor Sy- 
rian empires were ever fb powerful as that of 
the Parthiafts, though thefe reigned dm but 
part of the provinces which formed the do- 
minions of tnofc two powers. Had Cyrus; 
not conquered the kingdom of Lydia, had,- 
Seleucus continued in Babylon, and let the/ ' 
fuccefforsof Antigomjs poifefs the maritime. 

E pro- 
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provinces, the Greeks would never have con- 
quered the Perfian empire, nor the Romans 
that of Seleucus. Nature has prefcribed cer- 
tain limits to ftates, purpofely to mortify the 
ambition of mortals : When the Romans 
ftepped beyond thofe limits, the greateft part 
of them were deftroyed by the Parthians * } 
when the Parthians prefumed to pafs them, 
they were forced immediately to retire back : 
And in our days, fuch Turks as advanced be- 
yond thofe boundaries, were obliged to return 
whence they came. 

The kings of Syria and Egypt had, in their 
refpeftive dominions, two kinds of fubjedts, 
victorious nations, and nations vanquifhed j the 
former, ffill puffed up with the idea of their 
origin, were ruled with very great difficulty : 
They were not fired with that fpirit of inde- 
pendance, which animates us to fhake off the 
yoke, but with that impatience which makes 
us wifli to change our fovereign. 

But the chief weaknefs of the kingdom of 
Syria fprung from that of the court, where 
iuch monarchs prefided as were fucceffors to 
Darius, not to Alexander. Luxury, vanity, 
and effeminacy, which have prevailed through 
all ages in the Afiatic courts, triumphed more 
particularly in that of Syria : The evil infedted 
the common people and the foldiers, and 

* I have given the reafon of this in the xv. chapter, 
borrowed partly from the geographical difpofition of the 
two empires. 
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catched the very Romans themfelves ; finCe 
the war in which they engaged againft Antio- 
chus, is the true sera of their corruption. 

Such was the condition of the kingdom of 
Syria, when Antiochus, who had performed 
fuch mighty things, declared war againft the 
Romans ; but he did not conduft himfelf in 
it with the wifdom which is even employed 
in common affairs : Hannibal requefted, either 
to have the war revived in Italy, and Philip 
bribed ; or elfe, that he might be prevailed 
upon to ftand neuter. Antiochus did not fol- 
low any part of this advice : He appeared in 
Greece with only a fmall part of his forces : 
And as though he were come merely to fee 
the war, not to carry it on* he followed no- 
thing but his pleafures, by which means he 
was defeated, and fled out of Afia, terrified 
rather than conquered. 

Philip, who was dragged to this war by 
the Romans, as though a flood had fwept him 
along, employed his whole power in their fer- 
vice, and became the inftrument of their vic- 
tories : The pleafure of taking vengeance of, 
and laying wafte Aitolia; the promife made 
him of leffening the tribute he paid, and of 
leaving him the poffeffion of certain cities; 
fome perfonal jealoufy of Antiochus ; in a 
word, a few inconfiderable motives fwayed 
his refolutions ; and not daring fo much as to 
think of fhaking off the yoke, he only confi- 
dered how he might beft lighten it, 
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Antiochus formed fo wrong a judgment of 
things, as to fancy that the Romans would not 
moleft him in Afia j however, they followed 
him thither ; he was again overcome, and, 
in his conflernation, confented to the moil 
infamous treaty that ever was concluded by fo 
mighty a prince. 

I cannot recoiled any thing fo magnanimous, 
as a refolution taken by a monarch in our 
days *, to bury himfelf under the ruins of the 
throne, rather than accept of terms unwor- 
thy of a king : So haughty was his foul, that 
he could not Hoop lower than his misfortunes 
had thrown him ; and he was very fenfible, 
that courage may, but infamy never can, give 
frefh ftrength to the regal diadem. 

We often meet with princes who have fkill 
enough to fight a battle, but with very few 
that have the talents requifite for carrying on 
a war ; who are equally capable of making a 
proper ufe of fortune, and of waiting for her ; 
and who join to a frame of mind, which 
raifes fufpicions before it executes, fuch a dif- 
pofition as makes them fearlefs after they have 
once executed. 

After the depreflion of Antiochus, only fome 
inconfiderable powers remained, if we except 
Egypt, which, from the advantage of its fi- 
tuation, its fertility, its commerce, the great 
number of its inhabitants, its naval and land 
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forces, might have been formidable ; but the 
cruelty of its kings, their cowardice, their 
avarice, their imbecillity, and their enormous 
fenfualities, made them fo odious to their 
fubjeCts, that they fupported thcmfelves, for 
the inoft part, by the protection of the Ro- 
mans. 

It was a kind of fundamental law, with re- 
gard to the crown of Egypt, that the lifters 
Ihould fucceed with the brothers ; and in or- 
der to preferve unity in the government, the 
brother was married to the fifter. Now, it is 
fcarce poflible to figure any thing more perni- 
cious in politics than fuch an order of fuccef- 
fion ; for as all the little domeftic feuds rofe 
fo high as to diforder the ftate, whichfoever 
of the two parties had the leaft difcontent, im- 
mediately excited againft the other the inha- 
bitants of Alexandria, a numberlefs multitude, 
always prepared to join with the firft of their 
kings who Ihould rouze them ; fo that there 
were for ever princes who actually reigned, 
and pretenders to the crown. And as the 
kingdoms of Cyrene and Cyprus were gene- 
rally poflefled by other princes of that houfe, 
who laid their refpeCtive claims to the whole ; 
by that means, the throne of thefe princes 
was ever tottering; and being indifferently 
fettled at home, they had no power abroad. 

The forces ot the kings of Egypt, like thole 
of the Afiatic monarchs, were compofed of 
auxiliary Greeks. Befides the fpirit of liberty, 
E 3 of 
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of honour, and of glory, which animated the 
latter people, they were incefiantly employed 
in bodily exercifes of every kind. In all their 
chief cities games were inftitutcd, wherein 
the vidtors were crowned in the prefence of 
all Greece, which raifed a general emulation : 
Now, in an age when combatants fought with 
arms, the fuccefs of which depended upon 
their ilrength and dexterity, it is natural to 
fuppofe that men thus exercifed, muft have 
had a great advantage over a croud of barba- 
rians, who were enlifted at random, and dragged 
indifcriminately into the field, as was evident 
from the armies of Darius. 

The Romans, in order to deprive the kings 
of fuch a body of foldiery, and to bereave 
them, but in an eafy, filent manner, of their 
principal forces, obferved two things : Fir ft, 
they eftablifhed, by infen fible degrees, as a 
maxim, with refpedt to all the cities of Greece, 
that they Ihould not conclude any alliance, 
give any fuccour, or make war againft any na- 
tion whatfoever, without their confent : Se- 
condly, in their treaties with kings *, they 
forbad them to levy any forces from among 
the allies of the Romans, by which means, 
thofe monarchs were reduced to employ their 
national troops only. 

* They had before obferved this political conduit with 
regard to the Carthaginians, whom they obliged, by the 
treaty concluded with them, to employ no longer auxiliary 
troops, as appears from a fragment of Dion. 

That 
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That the reader may the better judge what 
little effed trade had in gaining Rome a 
fuperiority over other nations, the follow- 
ing entertaining difcourfe on that fubjed is 
inferted from our author’s Spirit of Laws. 

’the principal Difference between the Commerce 
of the Ancients and Moderns. 

T HE world from time to time takes fuch 
different turns as totally change the face 
of commerce. The trade of Europe is at pre- 
fent carried on principally from the north to 
the fouth ; and the difference of the climates 
is the caufe that the feveral nations have 
great occafion for the merchandifes of each 
other. For example, the liquors of the fouth, 
which are carried to the north, form a com- 
merce little known to the ancients. Thus 
the burden of veffels, which was formerly 
computed by meafures of corn, is at prefent 
determined by tons of liquor. 

The ancient commerce, as far as it is known 
to us, being carried on from one port in the 
Mediterranean to another, was almoft wholly 
confined to the fouth. Now the people of the 
fame climate, having nearly the fame things 
of their own, have not the fame need of trad- 
ing amongft themfelves as with thofe of a 
different climate. The commerce of Europe 
was therefore formerly lefs extended than at 
prefent. 

E 4 
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Commerce, fometimes deftroyed by con- 
querors, fometimes cramped by monarchs, tra- 
ceries the earth, flying from the place where 
it is opprefled, and taking up its reft where it is 
permitted to breathe freely • It reigns at prefent 
where nothing was formerly to be feen but 
defarts, feas, and rocks ; and where it once 
reigned, now there are only defarts. . 

To fee Colchis in its prefent fituation, which 
is no more than a vaft foreft, where the people 
are every day decreafing, and only defend their 
liberty to fell themfelves by piece-meal to the 
Turks and Perfians ; we could not imagine, 
that this country, in the time of the Romans, 
had been full of cities, to which commerce 
fummoned all the nations of the earth. We 
find no monument of thefe fadts in the coun- 
try itfelf ; there are no traces of them, except 
in Pliny * and Strabo 

The hiftory of commerce is a hiftory of the 
intercourfe of people. Their numerous de- 
feats, and the certain flux and reflux of defo- 
lations and devaluations, form in it the moft 
extraordinary events. 

The immenfe treafures of Semiramis 
which could not have been the acquifition 
of a day, give us reafon to believe, that the 
Aflyrians themfelves had pillaged other rich 
nations, as other nations afterwards pillaged 
them. 

* Lib. vi. f Lib. ii. 

J Diodorus, lib. ii. 

The 
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The effedt of commerce is riches ; the con' 
fequence of riches, luxury ; and that of luxu- 
ry, the perfection of arts. . The height to 
which arts were carried in the time of Semi- 
ramis * is a fufficient indication, that a confi- 
derable commerce was then eftablifhed. 

There was a great commerce of luxury in 
the empires of Alia. The hiftory of luxury 
would make a fine part of that of commerce. 
The luxury of the Perlians was that of the 
Medes, as the luxury of the Medes was that 
of the Aflyrians. 

Great revolutions have happened in Afia. 
The north-eaft part of Perfia, Hyrcania, Mar- 
giana, Baftria, &c. were formerly full of 
ilourifhing cities *j-, which are now no more ; 
and the north of this empire J, that is, the 
ifthmus which feparates theCafpianand Euxine 
feas, was full of cities and nations, which are 
now deftroyed. 

Eratofthenes || and Ariftobulus learnt from 
Patroclus, that the rnerchandifes of India paffed 
by the Oxus into the fea of Pontus. Marcus 
Varro § tells us, that, at the time whenPompey 
commanded againft Mithridates, they were 

* Diodorus, lib. ii. 

t Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 16. & Strabo, lib. xi. 

I Strabo, lib. xi. 

|| Ibid. 

§ In Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 17. See alfo Strabo, lib. xi. 
upon the paflage by which the rnerchandifes were conveyed 
from the Phafis to the Cyrus. 
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informed, that they went in feven days from 
India to the country of the Badrians, and to 
the river Icarus, which falls into the Oxus; 
that, by this means, they were able to bring 
the merchandifes of India acrofs the Cafpian 
fea, and to enter the mouth of the Cyrus j 
from whence it was only a five days paflage 
to the Phafis, a river which difcharges itfelf 
into the Euxine fea. There is no doubt but 
it was by the nations inhabiting thefe feveral 
countries, that the great empires of the Afiy- 
rians, Medes, and Perfians, had a communi- 
cation with the moll dillant parts of the eaft 
and well. 

An entire Hop is now put to this communi- 
cation. All thefe countries have been laid 
walle by the Tartars *, and are Hill infelled 
by that dellrudive nation. The Oxus no 
longer runs into the Cafpian fea 3 the Tartars, 
for fome private reafons f , have changed its 
courfe, and it now lofes itfelf in the barren 
fands. 

* This is the reafon why thofe who have defcribed this 
country, iince it was in the pofTefiion of the Tartars, have 
entirely mifreprefented it. The chart of the Cafpian fea, 
made by order of the late czar Peter I. has difcovered the 
egregious errors of our modern charts, in relation to the 
figure of that fea, which is found to be conformable to 
the reprefentation of the ancients. See Pliny, lib vi 
cap. 12. 1 1 

„+ See a " account of ‘his in Jenkinfon’s Colkltion of 
r oyages to the ftortb, vol. iv. J 
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The laxartes, which was formerly a barrier 
between the polite and barbarous nations, has 
had its courfe turned in the fame manner by 
the Tartars, and it no longer empties itfelf 
into the fea. 

Seleucus Nicator formed * the project of 
joining the Euxine to the Cafpian fea. This 
projedt, which would have greatly facilitated 
the commerce of thofe days, vanished at his 
death •f. We are not certain it could have 
been executed in the ifthmus which feparates 
the two feas. This country is at prefent very 
little known ; it is depopulated, and full of 
forefts ; however, water is not wanting, for 
an infinite number of rivers roll into it from 
mount Caucafus : But as this mountain forms 
the north of the ifthmus, and extends like 
two arms J towards the fouth, it would have 
been a grand obftacle to fuch an enterprize, 
efpecially in thofe times when they had not the 
art of making fluices. 

It may be imagined, that Seleucus would 
have joined the two feas in the very place 
where Peter I. has fince joined them ; that is, 
in that neck of land where the Tanais ap- 
proaches the Volga j but the north of the Caf- 
pian fea was not then difcovered. 

While the empires of Alia enjoyed a com- 
merce of luxury, the Tyrians carried on a com- 

* Claudius Caefar, in Plin. lib. vi. cap. n, 

+ He was (lain by Ptolemy Ceraunus. 

t See Strabo, lib. xi. 
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merce of ceconomy, which they extended 
through the world. Bochart has employed 
the firft book of his Canaan in enumerating 
the colonies which they fent into all the coun- 
tries bordering upon the fea : They pafied the 
Pillars of Hercules, and made fettlements * on 
the coafts of the ocean. 

The little knowlege the greateft part of 
the world had of thofe who were far diftant 
from them, favoured the nations engaged in 
the ceconomical commerce. They carried on 
their trade with as much obfcurity as they 
pleafed, having all the advantages which the 
moft intelligent nations enjoy over the moft 
ignorant. 

The Egyptians, a people feparated by their 
religion and their manners from all commu- 
nication with ftrangers, had at that time fcarce 
any foreign trade. They enjoyed a fruitful 
foil, and great plenty. Their country was the 
Japan of thofe times ; it poflefled every thing 
within itfelf. 

So little jealous were thefe people of com- 
merce, that they left that of the Red-fea to 
all the petty nations which had any harbours 
upon it. Here they fuffered the Iduma?ans, 
the Aflyrians, and the Jews to have fleets. Solo- 
mon *f- employed in this navigation the Afly— 
rians, who knew thefe feas. 

* Tlieyfoiinded Tarteffus, and made a fcttJcment at 
Cadiz. 

t i Kings, ix. 2Chron.viii. 
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Jofephus* fays, that this nation, being en- 
tirely employed in agriculture, knew little of 
navigation : The Jews therefore traded only 
occafionally in the Red-fea. They took from 
the Idumseans Elath and Afiongeber, froiri 
whom they received this commerce j they loft 
tbefe two cities, and with them loft this com- 
merce. 

It was not fo with the Phoenicians ; theirs 
was not a commerce of luxury ; nor was their 
trade owing to conqueft: Their frugality, 
their abilities, their induftry, their perils, and 
the hardftiips they fuffered, rendered them ne- 
ceffary to all the nations of the world. 

Before Alexander, the people bordering on 
the Red-fea traded only in this fea, and in 
that of Africa. Of this, the aftonilhment of 
the univerfe at the difcovery of the Indian fea 
under that conqueror, is a fufficient proof. I 
have obferved, that bullion was always carried 

t the Indies, and never any brought from 
ence j the Jewiih fleets, which brought gold 
and filvcr by the way of the Red-fea, returned 
from Africa, and not from the Indies. I add, 
this navigation was made on the eaftem coaft 
of Africa ; for the ftate of navigation at that 
time is a convincing proof, that they did not 
fail to a very diftant Ihore. 

I am not ignorant, that the fleets of Solo- 
mon and Jehofaphat returned only every three 


* Again# Appion. 
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years ; but I do not fee that the time taken up 
in the voyage is any proof of the greatnefs of 
the diftance. 

Pliny and Strabo inform us, that the junk9 
of India and the Red-fea were twenty days 
in performing a voyage, which a Grecian or 
Roman vellel would accomplifh in feven *. 
In this proportion, a voyage of one year made 
by the fleets of Greece or Rome, would take 
very near three, when performed by thofe of 
Solomon. 

We find from hiftory, that, before the dis- 
covery of the mariners compafs, four attempts 
were made to fail round the coaft of Africa. 
The Phoenicians fent by Necho -f-, and Eu- 
doxus J, flying from the wrath of Ptolemy 
Laturus, fet out from the Red-fea, and fuc- 
ceeded. Satarpes || fent by Xerxes, and Han- 
no by the Carthaginians, fet out from the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, and failed of fuccefs. 

The capital point in furrounding Africa w ag| | 
to difcover and double the cape of Good-hopfc. 
Thofe who fet out from the Red-fea found 
this cape nearer by half, than it would have 
been in fetting out from the Mediterranean. 
The lhore from the Red-fea is not fo (hallow, 

* See Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 22. and Strabo, lib. xv. 

+ He was defirous of conquering it. Herodotus, lit), iv. 

t Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 67. Pomponius Mela, lib. iii. 
cap. 9. 

| Herodotus in Melpomene. 
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as that from the cape * to Hercules’s Pillars. 
The difcovery of the cape by Hercules’s Pil- 
lars was owing to the invention of the com- 
pafs, which permitted them to leave the coaft 
of Africa, and to launch out-f- into the great 
ocean, in order to fail towards the ifland of 
St. Helena, or towards the coaft of Brafil. It 
was therefore very poflible for them to fail 
from the Red-fea into the Mediterranean, but 
not to fet out from the Mediterranean to return 
by the Red-fea. 

Thus, without making this grand circuit, 
after which they could hardly ever hope to re- 
turn, it was moft natural to trade to the eaft 
of Africa by the Red-fea, and to the weftern 
coaft by Hercules’s Pillars. 

The firft Greeks were all pirates. Minos, 
who enjoyed the empire of the fea, was only 
more fuccefsful, perhaps, than others in pi- 
racy ; for his maritime dominion extended no 
further than round his own ille. But when 
'the Greeks became a great people, the Athe- 
nians obtained the real dominion of the fea ; 
becaufe this trading and victorious nation gave 

• Add to this what I fliall fay hereafter, on the naviga- 
tion of Hanno. 

f In the months of October, November, December, 
and January, the wind in the Atlantic ocean is found to 
blow north -eaft ; our fhips therefore either crofs the line, 
and to avoid the wind, which is there generally at eaft, 
they direct their courfc to the fouth j or elfc they enter 
into the torrid zone, in thofe places where the wind is at 
weft. 
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laws to the moft potent monarch * of that 
time} and humbled the maritime powers of 
Syria, of the iile of Cyprus, afld Phoenicia. 

But this Athenian lordfhip of the fea's de- 
serves to be more particularly mentioned. 
“ Athens, fays Xenophon f, rules the fea-, but 
“ a s the country of Attica is joined to the conti- 
«< nen t, it is ravaged by enemies , while the 
« Athenians are engaged in dijlant expeditions. 
“ Their leaders fuffer their lands to be dejlroyed ; 
“ and fecure their wealth, by fending it to fome 
" ijland. The populace, who are not pojfeffed of 
“ lands, have no uneafnefs. But if the Athe- 
“ nians inhabited an ijland, and, befides this, 
" enjoyed the empire of the fea, they would, at 
" long as they were pojfeffed of thefe advantages, 
"be able to annoy others, and at the fame time 
" be out of all danger , of being annoyed." One 
would imagine Xenophon was ipeaking of 
England. 

The Athenians, a people whofe heads were 
filled with the moft glorious projects ; the 
Athenians, who excited jealoufy, inftead of 
extending their influence, who were more at- 
tentive to enlarge their maritime empire than 
to enjoy it, whofe political government was 
fuch that the common people diftributed the 
public revenues amongft themfelves, while the 
rich were in a ftate of oppreffion ; the Athe- 

* The king of Perfia. 

t On the Athenian Republic. 

nians, 
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niansj I fay, did not carry on fo extenfive a 
commerce as might be expected from the pro- 
duce of their mines, from the multitude of 
their flaves, from the number of their feamen, 
from their influence over the cities of Greece, 
and, above all, from the excellent inftitutions 
(jf Solon. Their trade was almoft Wholly con- 
fined to Greece, and to the Euxine fea j from 
whence they drew their fubfiftence. 

Corinth feparated two feas, it was the key 
Which opened and fhut the Peloponnefus and 
all Greece ; it was a city of the greateft im- 
portance, at a time when the people of Greece 
were a world, and the cities of Greece nations. 
Its trade was very extenfive, having a port to 
receive the merchandifes of Afia ; and another, 
thofe of Italy : For the great difficulties which 
attended the doubling cape Malea, where the 
meeting* of oppofite winds occafions ihip- 
wrecks, induced every one to go to Corinth, 
and they could even convey their veffels over 
lahd from one fea to the other. Never was 
there a city, in which the works of art were 
carried to fo high a degree of perfection. But 
here religion finifhed the corruption, which 
their opulence began. They ereCted a temple 
to Venus, in which more than a thoufand cour- 
tifans were confecrated to that deity; from this 
feminary came the greateft part of thofe ce- 


* See Strabo, lib. viii. 
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lebrated beauties, whofe hiftory Athenseus ha 9 
prefumed to commit to writing. 

Four great events happened in the reign of 
Alexander, which entirely changed the face 
of commerce; the taking of Tyre, the con- 
qucft of Egypt, that likewife of the Indies, 
and the difcovery of the fea which lies fouth of 
thofe countries. The Greeks of Egypt found 
themfelves in a fituation to carry on a prodi- 
gious commerce ; they were matters of the 
ports of the Red-fea ; Tyre, the rival of all 
the trading nations, was no more ; they were 
not conftrained by the ancient fuperftitions * 
of the country ; Egypt was become the cefitre 
of the univerfe. 

The empire of Perfia extended to the In- 
dus f. Darius, long before Alexander, had 
fent fome veffels | which failed down this ri- 
ver, and patted even into the Red-fea. How 
then were the Greeks the firft who traded to 
the Indies by the fouth ? Had not the Perfians 
done this before ? Did they make no ad- 
vantage of feas which were fo near them ; of 
the very feas that wafhed their coafts ? Alexan- 
der, it is true, conquered the Indies ; but 
was it neceffary for him to conquer a country, 
in order to trade with it ? This is what I fhall 
now examine. 

* Which infpired an averfion for ftnngers. 

+ Strabo, lib. xv. 

X Herodotus in Melpomene. 
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Ariana *, which extended from the Perfian 
Gulf as far as the Indus, and from the South- 
fea to the mountains of Paropamifus, de- 
pending indeed in fome meafure on the em- 
pire of Perfia : But in the fouthem part it wis 
barren, fcorched, rude, and uncultivated. Tra- 
dition •f relates, that the armies of Semiramis 
and Cyrus perilhed in thefe defarts ; and A- 
lexander, who caufed his fleet to follow him, 
could not avoid lofing in this place a great 
part of his army. The Perfians left the whole 
coaft to the Idthyophagi J, the Oritse, and other 
barbarous nations. Befides, the Perfians were 
no great failors ||, and their very religion de- 
barred them from all notions of maritime 
commerce. The voyage undertaken by Da- 
rius’s direction upon the Indus and the Indian 
fea, was rather the caprice of a prince ambi- 
tious of fhewing his power, than any regular 
projeft of a monarch intent upon exerciling 
it. It was attended with no confequence, ei- 
ther to the advantage of commerce, or navi- 
gation. They emerged from their ignorance, 
only to plunge into it again. 

* Strabo, lib. xv. 

t Ibid. 

t Pliny, vi. cap. 23. Strabo, lib. xv. 

|| They failed not upon the rivers, left they fhould de- 
file the elements. Hyde’s Religion of the Perfians. Even 
to this day they have no maritime commerce. Thofe who 
take to the fea, are treated by them as atheifts. 
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Betides, it was a received opinion * before 
the expedition of Alexander, that the fouthern 
parts of India were uninhabitable f. This 
proceeded from a tradition % that Semiramis 
had brought back from thence only twenty 
men, and Cyrus but feven. 

Alexander entered by the north. His de- 
fign was to march towards the eaft : But hav- 
ing found a part to the fouth full of great na- 
tions, cities, and rivers, he attempted the con- 
queft of it, and effe&ed it. 

He then formed the defign of uniting the 
Indies to the weftern nations by a maritime 
commerce, as he had already united them by 
the colonies he had eftablilhed by land. 

He caufed a fleet to be built on the Hydafpes, 
fell down that river, entered the Indus, and 
failed even to its mouth. The fleet followed 
the coaft from the Indus along the banks of 
the country of the Oritae, and the I&hyophagi, 
of Carmania and Perfia. He built cities, and 
forbad the Idthyophagi || from living on filh, 
being determined to have the borders of this 
fea inhabited by civilized nations. Onefecri* 
tus and Nearchus kept § a journal of this 
voyage, which took up ten months. They 

* Strabo, lib. xv. 

t Herodotus (in Melpomene) fays, that Dafius con- 
quered the Indies $ he muft be underftood to mean only 
Ariana ; and even this was only an ideal conqueft. 

I Ibid. 

|| Pliny, lib. Vi. cap. 20. 

§ Ibid. 
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arrived at Sufa, where they found Alexander, 
who gave an entertainment to his whole ar- 
my. He had left the fleet at Patala *, to go 
thither by land. 

This conqueror had founded Alexandria, 
with a view of fecuring his conquefts of 
Egypt ; $iis was a key to open it in the very 
place where the kings his predeceflbrs •f* had 
a key to fhut it ; and he had not the leaft 
thought of a commerce, which the difeo- 
very of the Indian fea could alone fuggeft to 
him. 

The kings of Syria left the commerce of 
the fouth to thofe of Egypt, and attached 
themfelves only to the northern trade, which 
was carried on by means of the Oxus and the 
Cafpian fea. At that time they imagined this 
fea was a part of the northern ocean J. Se- 
leucus and Antiochus applied themfelves to 
make difeoveries in it, with a particular at- 
tention j and with this view they feoured it 
with their fleets ||. That part which Seleucus 
furveyed, was called the Seleucidian fea ; that 
which Antiochus difeovered, received the name 

* A city in the ifland of Patalena, at the mouth of the 
Indus. 

t Alexandria was founded on a flat fhore, called Raco- 
tis, where the former kings had kept a garrifon to pre- 
vent all ftrangers, and more particularly the Greeks, from 
entering the country. Pliny, lib. v. cap. 10. Stral>0> 
lib. xvii. 

% Pliny, lib. yi. cap. 12. and Strabo, lib. xi, p. 507. 

|| Pliny, lib. ii. cap* 67. 
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of the Sea of Antiochus. Attentive to the 
projeds they might have of attacking from 
thence the back of Europe by Gaul and Ger- 
many, they negleded the feas on the fouth; 
whether it was that the Ptolemies, by means 
of their fleets on the Red-fea, vvere already 
become the mailers of it ; or that they had 
difcovered fuch an invincible averfion in the 
Perfians to maritime affairs ; or, in fine, that 
the general fubmiflion of all the people in the 
l'outh left no room for them to flatter them- 
felves with the hopes of further conquefls. 

I mull own, the obltinacy of the ancients 
appears to me unaccountable, in believing that 
the Cafpian fea was a part of the ocean. The 
expedition of Alexander, of the kings of Syria, 
of the Parthians, and the Romans, could not 
make them change their fentiments; and yet 
they defcribed the Cafpian fea with a wonder- 
ful exadnefs : But we feldom quit our errors 
till we are forced to it. At firft they knew 
only the fouth of this fea, and took it for the 
ocean ; in proportion as they avanced along the 
banks of the northern coalt, inllead of imagining 
it a great lake, they flill believed it to be the 
ocean, which here made a fort of bay ; when 
they had almoft finilhed is circuit, and had 
quite furveyed the northern coaft, though their 
eyes were then opened, yet they Ihut them 
once more ; and took the mouth of the Volga 
for a ftrait, or a prolongation of the ocean. 


The 
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The land army of Alexander had been only 
on the eaft as far as the Hypanis, which is the 
laft of thofe rivers that fall into the Indus : 
Thus the firft trade which the Greeks carried 
on to the Indies was confined to a very fmall 
part of the country. Seleucus Nicator pene- 
trated as far as the Ganges *, and by that 
means difeovered the fea into which this river 
falls, that is to fay, the bay of Bengal. The 
moderns difeover countries by voyages at fea; 
the ancients difeovered feas by conquefts at 
land. 

Strabo ■f, notwithftanding the teftimony of 
Apollodorus, feems to doubt whether the Gre- 
cian J kings of Badriana proceeded further 
than Seleucus and Alexander. I am apt to 
think they went no further to the eaft, and 
that they did not pafs the Ganges : But they 
went further towards the fouth: They dif- 
eovered || Siger, and the ports in Guzarat arid 
Malabar, which gave rife to the navigation I 
am going to mention. 

Pliny § informs us, that in failing to the 
Indies they took fucceffively three different 
courfes. At firft, they failed from cape Syagros 
to the ifland ofPatalene, which is at the mouth 
of the Indus. This we find was the courfe 

* Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 17. f Lib. xv. 

% Apollonius Adramyttemis in Strabo, lib, xi. 

|| The Macedonians of Badtriana, India, and Ariana, 
having feparated themfclves from Syria, formed a great ftate. 

§ Lib, vi. cap. 23. 
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that Alexander's fleet fleered to the Indies. 
They found afterwards * a Ihorter and more 
certain paflage, by failing from the fame cape 
to Siger: This can be no other than the 
kingdom of Siger, mentioned by Strabo -f , 
and difcoveredby the Grecian kings of Badriana. 
Pliny, by faying that this way was ihorter 
than the other, can mean only that the voyage 
was made in lefs time : For as the Siger was 
difcovered by the kings of Badriana, it mull 
have been further than the Indus : By this paf- 
fage they muft therefore have avoided the 
winding of certain coafts, and taken advantage 
of j articular winds. The merchants at laft 
took a third way; they failed to Cane, or Qce- 
lis, ports fituated at the entrance of theRed-fea; 
from whence, by a weft wind, they arrived at 
Muziris, the firft ftaple town of the Indies, 
and from thence to the other ports. 

Here we fee, that inftead of failing to the 
mouth of the Red-fea as far as Syagros, by 
coafting Arabia-Felix to the north-eaft, they 
fleeced diredly from weft to eaft, from one 
fide to the other, by means of the trade-winds, 
whofe regular courfe they difcovered by failing 
in thefe latitudes. The ancients never loft fight 
of the coafts, but when they took advantage 
of thefe winds, which were to them a kind 
of compafs. 

* Pliny, Jib. vi. cap. 23, 

•f Lib. xi. Sigertidis regnum, 

Pliny 
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Pliny * fays, that they fet fail for the Indies 
in the middle of fummer, and returned toward? 
the end of December, or in the beginning of 
January. This is intirely conformable to our 
naval journals. In that part of the Indian fea 
which is between the peninfula of Africa, an 4 
that on the other fide the Ganges, there are 
two monfoons ; the firft, during which the 
winds blow from weft to eaft, begins in the 
month of Auguft or September ; and the fecond, 
during which the wind is in the eaft, begin? in 
January. Thus we fet fail from Africa for 
Malabar, at the feafon of the year that Pto- 
lemy’s fleet ufed to fet out from thence } and 
tye return too at the fame time as they. 

Alexander’s fleet was feven months in failing 
from Patala to SuJa. It fet fail in the month of 
July, that is, at a feafon when no Ihip dare now 
to put to fea to return from the Indies. Between 
thefe two monfoons there is an interval of time, 
during which the winds vary; when a north- 
wind, meeting with the common winds, raifes, 
efpecially near the coafts, terrible . tempefts. 
Thefe contjnue during the months of June, 
July, and Auguft. Alexander’s fleet, therefore. 
Jetting fail from Patala in the month of July, 
muft have been expofed to many ftorms, and 
the voyage muft have been long, becaufe they 
Jailed againft the trade-wind. 

Pliny fays, that they fet out for the Indies 
at the end of fummer; thus they fpent the 


* Lib. vi. cap. 23. 


time, 
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time, which ought to have been employed in 
taking advantage of the trade-wind, in working 
a paflage from Alexandria to the Red-fea. 

Obferve here, I pray, how navigation has 
by little and little arrived to perfection. Darius’s 
fleet was two years and a half * in falling 
down the Indus, and going to the Red-fea. 
Afterwards the fleet of Alexander -j., failing 
through the Indus, arrived at Sula in ten 
months, having fpent three months on the 
Indus, and feven on the Indian fea : At laft, 
the paflage from the coaft of Malabar to the 
Red-fea was made in forty days 

Strabo j|, who accounts for their ignorance 
of the countries between the Hypanis and the 
Ganges, fays, that there were very few of 
thofe who failed from Egypt to the Indies, 
that ever proceeded fo far as the Ganges. 
Their fleets, in fad, never went thither : They 
failed with the weftern trade-winds from the 
mouth of the Red-fea to the coaft of Malabar, 
They caft anchor in the ports along that coaft, 
and never attempted to get round the peninfula 
on this fide the Ganges by cape Comorin and 
the coaft of Coromandel. The plan of naviga- 
tion laid down by the kings of Egypt and . the 
Romans was, to fet out and return the fame 
year §. 

* Herodotus in Melpomene. 

t Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23. 

X Ibid. || Lib. xv. § Pliny, lib. vi. cap. 23. 

Thus 
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Thus it is demonftrable, that the Greeks and 
Romans carried, on a much lefs extenfive 
commerce to the Indies than we do j we, who 
know immenfe countries, which to them 
were entirely unknown ; who traffic with all 
the Indian nations; who even manage their 
trade, and in our bottoms carry on their 
commerce. 

But this commerce of the ancients was 
carried on with far greater facility than ours. 
And if the moderns were to trade only to the 
coaft of Guzarat and Malabar, and, without 
feeking for the fouthern ifles, were fatisfied 
with what thefe iflanders brought them, they 
would certainly prefer the way of Egypt to that 
of the cape of Good-hope. Strabo * informs 
us, that they traded thus with the people of 
Taprobane. 

Ptolemy the -f* geographer extends the eaft~ 
ern part of known Africa to cape Prafum, and 
Arrian J bounds it by cape Raptum. Our 
beft maps place cape Prafum at Mofambique, 
in fourteen degrees and a half fouth latitude, 
and cape Raptum, at about ten degrees of the 
fame latitude. But as the country extending 
from the kingdom of Ajan (a kingdom which 
indeed produces no merchandife ) becomes 
richer in proportion as it approaches to the 
fouth, as far as the country of Sofala, where 

* Lib. xv. t Lib. iv. cap. 7. & lib. viii. 

I See the Periple of the Erythrean fea. 
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lies the fource of riches ; it appears at firft 
view aftonilhing, that they fhould have thus 
retrograded towards the north, inftead of ad- 
vancing to the fouth. 

In proportion as their knowledge increafed, 
navigation and trade extended themfelves on the 
coaft of India, and deferted that of Africa. A 
rich and eafy commerce made them negledt one 
lefs lucrative, and more full of difficulties. The 
eaftern coaft of Africa was lefs known than in 
the time of Solomon; and though Ptolemy fpeaks 
of cape Prafum, it was rather a place which 
had been formerly known, than know at that 
time. Arrian f bounds the known country 
at cape Raptum, becaufe at that time they 
went no further. And though *f* Marcian of 
Heraclea extends it to cape Prafum, his autho- 
rity is of no weight : For he himfelf confeffes J, 
that he copies from Artemidorus, and Ar- 
temidorus from Ptolemy. 

Carthage increafed her power by her riches, 
and afterwards her riches by her power. Being 
miftrel's of the coafts of Africa, which are 
wafhed by the Mediterranean, fhe extended 
herfelf along the ocean. Hanno, by order of 
the fenate of Carthage, diftributed thirty thou- 
fand Carthaginians from Hercules’s pillars as 

* Ptolemy and Arrian were nearly cotomporaries. 

f His work is to be found in a colle&ion of the 
fmall pieces of the Grecian geographers, printed at Ox- 
ford in 1698. VoL I. pag. 10. 

X Ibid, pag, 1, 2. 
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f ar as Cerne. This place, he fays, is as far 
from Hercules’s Pillars, as the latter from 
Carthage. This fituation is extremely remark- 
able. It lets us fee, that Hanno limited his 
fettlements to the 25th degree of north latitude, 
that is, to two or three degrees fouth of the 
Canaries. 

Hanno being at Cerne, undertook another 
voyage, with a view of making further dis- 
coveries towards the fouth. He took but little 
notice of the continent. He followed the coaft 
for twenty-fix days, when he was obliged to 
return for want of provifions. The Cartha- 
ginians, it feems, made no ufe of this fecond 
enterprize. Scylax * fays, that the fea is not f 
navigable beyond Cerne, becaufe it is (hallow, 
full of mud and fea-weeds: And, in fad, there 
are many of thefe in thofe J latitudes. The 
Carthaginian merchants, mentioned by Scylax, 
might find obltacles, which Hanno, who had 
fixty veffels of fifty oars each, had furmounted. 
Difficulties are at moft but relative; befides, 
we ought not to confound an enterprize, in 

* See hi* Periplus, under the article of Carthage. 

f See Herodotus in Melpomene, on the obftacles 
which Satafpe encountered. 

X See the charts and narrations in the firft volume of 
Voyages that contributed to the ejiablijhment of an Eaft- 
India company , part I. pag. 201. This weed covers the 
furface of the fea in fuch a manner that it can fcarcely 
be perceived, and veffels can only pafs through it with 
a ftiff gale. 
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which bravery and refolution muft be exerted, 
with things that require no extraordinary 
condudt. 

The relation of Hanno’s voyage is a fine 
fragment of antiquity. It was written by the 
very man that performed it. His recital is not 
mingled with oftentation. Great commanders 
write their actions with fimplicityj becaufe they 
receive more glory from fads, than from words. 
The ftyle is agreeable to the fubjedt : He deals 
not in the marvellous. All he fays of the 
climate, of the foil, the behaviour, the manners 
of the inhabitants, correfpond with what is 
every day feen on this coaft of Africa ; one 
would imagine it the journal of a modern iailor. 

He obferved from his fleet, that in the day- 
time there was a prodigious filence on the con- 
tinent, that in the night he heard the found of 
various mufical inftruments, and that fires might 
then be every-where feen, fome larger than 
others. Our relations are conformable to thisj 
it has been difcovered, that in the day the 
favages retire into the forefts to avoid the heat 
of the fun, that they light up great fires in the 
night to difperfe the beafts of prey, and that they 
are palfionately fond of mufic and dancing. 

The fame writer defcribes a volcano with all 
the phenomena ofVefuviusj and relates, that 
he took two hairy women, who chofe to die 
rather than follow the Carthaginians, and whole 
lkins he carried to Carthage. This has been 
found not void of probability. 


This 
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This narration is fo much the more valuable, 
as it is a monument of Punic antiquity; and 
from hence alone it has been regarded as fabu- 
lous : For the Romans retained their hatred 
to the Carthaginians, even after they had de- 
ftroyed them. But it was victory alone that 
decided whether we ought to fay the Punic , 
or the Roman faith. 

The moderns * have imbibed thefe prejudices. 
What is become, fay they, of the cities defcribed 
by Hanno, of which even in Pliny’s time there 
remained no vediges ? Wonderful would it have 
been indeed, had they continued. Was it a 
Corinth or Athens that Hanno built on thefe 
coads ? He left Carthaginian families in fuch 
places as were moft commodious for trade, and 
lecured them, as well as his hurry could permit, 
againd favages and wild beads. The calamities 
of the Carthaginians put a period to the naviga- 
tion of Africa ; thefe families mud necedarily 
then either perifh or become favages. Befides, 
were the ruins of thefe cities even dill in being, 
who is it that would venture into the woods 
and marfhes to make the difcovery i We find 
however, in Scylax and Polybius, that the 
Carthaginians had confiderable fettlements on 
thefe coads. Thefe are the vediges of the cities 
of Hanno ; there are no other, for the fame reafon 
that there are no other of Carthage itfelf. 

* Mr. Dodwell. See his Dijfertatm on the Periplus of 
Hanno. 

The 
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Tlie Carthaginians were in the high road to 
wealth ; and had they gone fo far as four degrees 
of north latitude, and fifteen of longitude, they 
would have difcovered the gold coaft. They 
would then have had a trade of much greater 
importance than that which is carried on at 
prefent on that coaft, at a time when America 
feems to have degraded the riches of all other 
countries. They would there have found trea- 
fures, of which they could never have been' 
deprived by the Romans. 

Very furprifing things have been faid of the 
riches of Spain. If we may believe Ariftotle ** 
the Phoenicians who arrived at Tarteffus, found 
fo much filver there, that their fhips could not 
hold it all, and they made of this metal their 
meaneft utenfils. The Carthaginians, according 
to Diodorus found fo much gold and filver 
in the Pyrenean mountains, that they adorned 
the anchors of their fhips with it. But no 
foundation can be built on fuch popular reports, 
Let us therefore examine into the fads them- 
felves. 

We find in a fragment of Polybius cited by 
Strabo +, that the filver mines at the fource of 
the river Baetis, in which forty thoufand men 
Were employed, produced to the Romans 
twenty-five thoufand drachmas a day, that is, 
about five millions of livres a year ||, at fifty 

* Of wonderful things. f Lib. vi. J Lib. iii. 

[|| Or 304,166/. 13s. 4 d.Engli/b, at 8 d. per drachma.] 
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livres to the mark. The mountains that con-' 
tained thefc mines were called the * Silver 
Mountains: Which fhews they were the Potofi 
of thofe times. A t prefent the mines of Hanover 
do not employ a fourth part of the workmen, 
and yet they yield more. But as the Romans 
had not many copper-mines, and but few of 
filver 5 and as the Greeks knew none but the 
Attic mines, which were of little value, they 
might well be aftonilhed at their abundance. 

In the war that broke out for the fucceffion 
of Spain, a man called the marquis of Rhodes, 
of whom it was faid, that he was ruined in 
golden mines and inriched by hofpitals *f*, pro- 
pofed to the court of France to open the Pyre- 
nean mines. He alleged the example of the 
Tyrians, the Carthaginians, and the Romans. 
He was permitted to fearch, but fought in 
vain ; he ftill alleged his examples, and found 
nothing. 

The Carthaginians being mailers of the gold 
and filver trade, were willing to be fo of the 
lead and pewter. Thefe metals were carried 
by land from the ports of Gaul upon the 
ocean to thofe of the Mediterranean. The 
Carthaginians were defirous of receiving them 
at firft hand s they fent Himilco t to make 

fettle- 

* Mom Argent arm, 

+ He had fome fhare in their management. 

j It appears from Pliny, that this Himilco was fent at 
the fame time with Hanno ; and as in the time of Aga- 
thocles there were a Hanno and an Himilco, both chiefs 

G of 
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fettlements * in the ifles called Cafiiterides, 
which are imagined to be thofe of Scilly. 

Thefe voyages from B&tica into England 
have made fome perfons imagine, that the 
Carthaginians knew the compafs : But it is 
certain, they followed the coafts. There needs 
no other proof than Ilimilco’s being four 
months in failing from the mouth of the Bmtis 
to England : Befides, the famous piece of 
hiflory of the Carthaginian *j> pilot, who, being 
followed by a Roman veflel, ran a-ground, that 
he might not drew her the way to England 
plainly intimates that thefe veflels were very near 
the Ihore, when they fell in with each other. 

The ancients might have performed voyages, 
which would make one imagine they had the 
compafs, though they had not. If a pilot was 
far from land, and during his voyage had fuch 
ferene weather, that in the night he could 
always fee a polar liar, and in the day the 
riling and fetting of the fun, it is certain he 
might regulate his courfe as well as we do now 
by the compafs : But this mull be a fortuitous 
cafe, and not a regular method of navigation. 

We fee in the treaty which put an end to the 
firft Punic war, that Carthage was principally 

of the Carthaginians, Mr. Dodwell conje&urcs thefe were 
the fame ; more efpecially, as the republic was then in 
its flourifliing ftate. See his Dijjertation on thg Periplus 
of Hanno. 

* See Feftus Avicnus. 
f Strabo, lib. iii. towards the end. 

1 He was rewarded by the fenatc of Carthage. 

attentive 
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attentive to preferve the empire of the fea, and 
Rome that of the land. Hanno *, in his nego- 
tiation with the Romans, declared that they 
would not fuffer them even to wafh their hands 
in the fea of Sicily ; they were not permitted 
to (ail beyond the Promontorium pulchrum ; they 
were forbid to trade in Sicily «}*, Sardinia and 
Africa, except at Carthage : An exception that 
lets us fee there was no defign to favour them 
in their trade with that city. 

In early times there had been very great 
wars between Carthage and Marfeilles J on the 
fubjedt of (idling. After the peace they entered 
jointly into the osconomical commerce. Mar- 
feilles at length grew jealous, efpecially as being 
equal to her rival in induftry, the was become 
inferior to her in power. This is the motive 
of her great fidelity to the Romans. The war 
between the latter and the Carthaginians in 
Spain, was a fource of riches to Marfeilles, which 
was now become their magazine. The ruin 
of Carthage and Corinth ftill increafed the 
glory of Marfeilles, and had it not been for 
the civil wars, in which this republic ought 
on no account to have engaged, (he would 
have been happy under the protection of the 
Romans, who had not the lead jealoufy of her 
commerce. 

* Freinlhemius’s Supplement to Livy, 2d Decad. lib. vi. 

f In the parts fubje^t to the Carthaginians. 

$ Cat thaginunfium quoque exercitus , ciwi helium captis 
pifcatorum navi bus ortum ejfet , fape fuderunt , pacemque 
viflis dfdiruni, Juftin* lib. xliii. cap. 5. 

G 2 
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The Romans were never diftinguifhed by a 
jealoufy for trade. They attacked Carthage as 
a rival, not a trading nation. They favoured 
trading cities that were not fubjedt to them. 
Thus they increaled the power of Marfeilles by 
the ceflion of a large territory. They feared every 
thing from barbarians ; but had not the leaft 
apprehenfion from a trading people. Their 
genius, their glory, their military education, 
and the very form of their government, eftrang- 
ed them from commerce. 

In the city they were employed only about 
war, eledtions, fadtions, and law-fuits; in the 
country, about agriculture; and as for the 
provinces, a fevcre and tyrannical government, 
which there prevailed, was incompatible with 
commerce. 

But their political conftitution was not more 
oppofite to trade, than their law of nations. 
u The people , fays * Pomponius the civilian, 
“ with whom we have neither friendfliip, nor 
€i hofpitality , nor alliance, are not oar enemies*, 
<c however , if any thing belonging to ns falls 
u into their hands , they are the proprietors of 
u it : Freemen become their fiaves , and they are 
“ upon the fame terms with refpcSi to us. ” 

Their civil law was not le(s oppreffive. The 
law of Conftantine, after having ftigmatifed as 
baftards the children of perfons of a mean rank, 
that had been married to thole of a fuperior 

* Leg, v. fF. dc Captiv v 

lbtion. 
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Ration. confounds women who keep a * (hop 
for vending merchandifes, with Haves, with 
women who keep taverns, with players, with 
the daughters of thofe who keep public ftews, 
or who had been condemned to fight in the 
amphitheatre: This had its original in the 
ancient inftitutions of the Romans. 

I am not ignorant that men prepofl'efled with 
thefe two ideas, that commerce is of the greateft 
fervice to a Hate, and that the Romans had the 
beft policied government in the world, have 
believed that they greatly honoured and en- 
couraged commerce; but the truth is, they 
l'eldom troubled their heads about it. 


CHAP. VI. 

The ConduB which the Romms ohferved, in order 
to fubdue all Nations. 

D URING the cotirfe of fo mighty a 
profperity, in which it is ufual for man- 
kind to forget themfelves, the fenate continued 
to aft with the fame depth of judgment ; and 
whilft their armies were fpreading an univerfal 
terror, they wouid not fuller thole to rife who 
were once depreffed. 

A tribunal arofe which judged all nations : 
At the clofe of every war they determined the 

* Sfyammimniis pullicc prafuit. Leg. 5. cod. natural, 
liberis, 

G 3 rewards 
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rewards or punifhments which every one had 
merited : They took away from the vanquished 
people, part of their lands, and gave them to 
their allies, in which they did two things; 
they engaged, in the intereils of Rome, princes 
from whom they had little to fear, and much 
to hope ; and they weakned others from whom 
they had nothing to hope, and every thing 
to fear. 

In warring with an enemy they made ufe 
of their allies, but immediately extirpated the 
deftroyers. Philip was overcome by the affift- 
ance of the Aitolians, who were deftroyed 
prefently after, for having joined themfelves to 
Antiochus. This king was overcome by the 
affillance of the Rhodians ; but after the moft 
confpicuous rewards had been bellowed upon 
them, they were depreffed for ever, upon pre- 
tence that they had demanded to have a peace 
concluded with Perfeus. 

When the Romans were oppofed by Several 
enemies at the fame time, they granted a truce 
to the weakeft, who thought themfelves happy 
in obtaining it ; confidering it as a great advan- 
tage, that their ruin had been fufpended. 

When they were engaged in a mighty war, 
the Senate winked at wrongs of every kind, and 
Silently waited the SeaSon proper for chaftife- 
ment : It at any time a people Sent them the 
offenders, they refufed to punifh them, chufing 
rather to confider the whole nation as guilty, and 
referve to themfelves a ufeful vengeance. 


As 
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As they made their enemies fuffer inexprcf- 
fible evils, very few leagues were formed 
againft them ; for he who was at the greateft 
diftance from the danger, did not care to 
come near it. 

For this reafon war was feldom denounced 
againft them , but themfelves always made it 
at a feafon, in the manner, and with a people, 
as beft fuited their intereft; and, among the 
great number of nations they invaded, there 
were very few but would have fubmitted to 
injuries of every kind, provided they could but 
be fuffered to live in peace. 

As it was ufual for them to deliver them- 
felves always in a magifterial way, fuch am- 
baffadors as they fent to nations who had not 
yet felt the weight of their power, were fure 
to meet with ill treatment, which furniftied 
them with a fure * pretence to engage in a 
new war. 

As they never concluded a peace with fin- 
cerity and integrity, and intended a general 
invafion, their treaties were properly only lb 
many fufpenfions from war; they inferted fuch 
conditions in them, as always paved the way 
to the ruin of thofe ftates which accepted 
them : They ufed to fend the garrifons out of 
the ftrong holds; they regulated the number 
of the land forces, or had the horfes and 

* See an example of this, in their war with the Dal- 
matians. See Polybius, 

G 4 elephants 
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elephants delivered up to themj and, in cafe 
this people were powerful at fea, they obliged 
them to burn their lhips, and fometimes to 
remove higher up in the country. 

After having deftroyed the armies of a prince, 
they drained his treafury, by impofing a heavy 
tribute, or taxing him immoderately, under 
colour of making him defray the expence of 
the war : A new fpecies of tyranny, which 
obliged him to opprefs his fubjeds, and thereby 
lofe their affedion. 

.Whenever they granted a peace to lome 
prince, they ufed to take one of his brothers 
or children by way of hoftage, which gave 
them an opportunity of railing, at pleafure, 
commotions in his kingdom : When they had 
the next heir among them, it was their cuftom 
to intimidate the poflelTor : Had they only a 
prince of a remote degree, they made ufe 
of him to foment the infurredions of the 
popuLice. 

Whenever any prince or people withdrew 
their allegiance from their fovereign, they im- 
mediately indulged them the title of * ally to 
the Romans; by which means they became 
laered and inviolable; fo that there was no 
monarch, how formidable foever, who could 
rely one moment upon his fubjeds, or even 
upon his own family. 

* See particularly their tieaty with the Jews in the 
ill hook of the Maccabees, ch. viii. 

Although 
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Although the title of their ally was a kind"# 
fervitudc *, yet was it very much fought after} 
for thefe who enjoyed it were fure to receive 
no injuries but from them, and had reafon to 
flatter themfelves fuch would be lefs grievous. 
Hence nations and kings were ready to under- 
take any kind of fervices, and fubmitted to the 
meaneft and mod abjed ads, merely for the 
fake of obtaining it. 

They had various kinds of allies; fome wen 
united to them by privileges and a parti- 
cipation in their grandeur, as the Latins and 
the Hernici ; others by their very feulemcnts, 
as their colonies-, fome by good offices, as 
Mafiniffa, Eumenes, and Attalus, who where 
obliged to them for their kingdoms or their 
exaltation; others by free and unconftrained 
treaties, and thefe, by the long continuation of 
the alliance, became fubjeds, as the kings of 
Egypt, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and mod of the 
Giecian cities ; in fine, many by forced and 
involuntary treaties, and by the law of their 
fubjedion, as Philip and Antiochus ; for every 
peace the Romans granted an enemy, included 
alfo an alliance with him ; or, in other words, 
they made every nation fubdued by them con- 
tribute to the depreflion of others. 

When they permitted any cities the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, they immediately raifed 

* Ariarathes offered a facrifice to the gods, faysPolybius, 
by way of thanks for having obtained their alliance. 
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two * fa&ions in them, one of which defended 
the laws and liberties of the country, whilft 
the other averted, that the will of the Romans 
■was the only' law; and as the latter faction 
was always the moft powerful, it is plain fuch 
a liberty could be but a mere name. 

They fometimes poffeifed themfelves of a 
country upon pretence of being heirs to it: 
They entered Afia, Bithynia, and Libya by 
the laft wills of Attalus, of Nicomedes -f*, 
and of Appion ; and Egypt was enflaved by 
that of the king of Cyrene. 

To keep great princes for ever in a weak 
condition, they would not fuffer them to con- 
clude an alliance with thofe nations to whom 
they had granted theirs J ; and as they did not 
refufe it to any people who bordered upon a 
powerful prince, this condition inferted in a 
treaty of peace, deprived him of all his 
allies. 

Belides, when they had overcome any confi- 
derable prince, one of the articles of the treaty 
was, that he Ihould not make war, upon 
account of any feuds of his own, with the 
allies of the Romans (that is to fay, generally 
with all his neighbours ; ) but (hould fubmit 
them to arbitration ; which deprived him of a 
military power for time to come. 

* See Polybius on the cities of Greece* 
f 1 he fon of Philopator. 

X This was Antiochus’s cafe. 


And 
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And in order to keep the foie poffeflion of it 
in their own hands, they bereaved their very 
allies of this force $ the infant thefe had the 
leaft conteft, they fent ambafladors, who obliged 
them to conclude a peace ; We need but con- 
fider the manner in which they terminated the 
wars of Attalus and Prufias. 

When any prince had gained fuch a conqueft 
as often had exhaufled him, immediately a 
Roman ambaffador came and wrefted it out of 
his hands : Among a multitude of examples, 
we may remember how they, with a Angle 
word, drove Antiochus out of Egypt. 

Fully fenfible how well the European nations 
were turned for war, they eftablilhed as a law, 
that no * Afiatic monarch Ihould be fuffered 
to come into Europe, and there invade any 
people whatfoever. The chief motive of their 
declaring war againft Mithridates f was, for 
his having fubdued fome barbarians contrary to 
this prohibition. 

When they law twanations engaged in war, 
although they were not in alliance, nor had 
any conteft with either of them, they neverthe- 
lefs appeared upon the ftage of a&ion, and, 
like our knight-errants, always Tided with the 

«</ 

* The order fent to Antiochus, even before the war, 
for him not to crofs into Europe, was made general with 
regard to all other kings, 
f Appian, de Bello Mithridat. 


weakeft : 
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weakeft: It was an * ancient cuftom, fays 
Dionyfius Halicarnafleus , for the Romans 
to grant fuccour to all who came to im- 
plore it. 

Thefe cuftoms of the Romans were not 
certain particular incidents, which happened by 
chance, but were fo many invariable principles; 
and this is eafy to perceive, for the maxims 
they put in practice againft the greateft monarchs 
were exaftly the fame with thofe they had 
employed, in their infant ftate, againft the little 
cities which ftood round them. 

They made Eumenes and Mafinifla contri- 
bute to the fubjeftion of Philip and Antiochus, 
as they had before employed the Latins and 
the Hernici to fubdue the Volfcians and the 
Tufcans : They obliged the Carthaginians and 
the kings of Alia to furrender their fleets to 
them, in like manner as they had forced the 
citizens of Antium to give up their little 
veflels. 

When any ftate compofed too formidable a 
body from its fnuation or union, they never 
failed to divide it. The republic of Achaia 
was formed by an aflbciation of free cities; the 
fenate declared, that every city (hould from 
that time be governed by its own laws, inde- 
pendent on the general authority. 

* A fragment of Dionyfius, copied from the extract of 
cmbafiies, made by Conrfantine Porphyrogenfteta. 


The 
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The commonwealth of Bceotia rofe like- 
wife from a league made between feveral 
cities: but, as in the war of Perfeus, one 
city declared for that prince, and others for 
the Romans, the latter received them into 
favour, when the common alliance was dif- 
folved. 

Macedonia was furrounded by inacceffible 
mountains: The fenate divided it into four 
partsj declared thofe free} prohibited them 
every kind of alliance among themfelves by 
marriage } carried off all the nobles into Italy, 
and by that means reduced this power to 
nothing. 

Had a great monarch, who reigned in our 
time, followed thefe maxims, when he faw a 
neighbouring prince dethroned, he would have 
employed a ftronger force in his fupport, and 
have confined him to the ifland which continued 
faithful to him. By dividing the only power 
that could have oppofed his defigns, he would 
have drawn infinite advantages even from the 
misfortunes of his ally. 

Whenever there happened any feud in a 
flate, they immediately made themfelves judges 
of it} and thereby were fure of having that 
party only, whom they condemned, for their 
enemy. If princes of the fame blood were at 
variance for the crown, they fometimes de- 
clared them both kings, and by this means 
crufhed the power of both : If one of them 

was 
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was a * minor, they declared in his favour, 
and made themfelves his guardians in quality 
of protestors of the world ; for they had carried 
matters to fo high a pitch, that nations and 
kbgs were their fubjeSts, without knowing 
direStly upon what right or title * it being a 
maxim, that the bare hearing of their names, 
was fufficient for a people to acknowlege 
them their fovereigns. 

The Romans never engaged in far-diftant 
wars, till they had firft made an alliance with 
fome power contiguous to the enemy they 
invaded, who might unite his troops to the 
army they lent} and as this was never con- 
fiderable with regard to numbers, they always 
had *j* another in that province which lay 
neareft the enemy, and a third in Rome, ever 
ready to march at a moment’s warning. In 
this manner they never hazarded but a fmall 
part of their forces, whilft their enemy ven- 
tured all his. 

They fometimes infidioufly perverted the fub- 
tility of the terms of their language : They 
deftroyed Carthage, upon pretence that they 
had promifed to preferve the Civitas not the 


* To enable themfelves to ruin Syria, in quality of 
guardians, they declared in favour of the fon of An- 
tiochus, who was but a child, in oppofition to Deme- 
trius, who was their hoftage, and conjured them to do 
him juftice, crying, That Rome was his mother, and the 
fenators his fathers. 

t This was their conftant pra&ice, as appears from 
hiltory. 

Vrbs 
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XJrbs *. It is well known in what manner 
the jEtolians, who had abandoned themfelves 
to their faith, were impofed upon ) the Roman8 
pretended, that the fignification of thefe words, 
abandon one's felf to the faith of an enemy, 
implied, the lofs of all things, of perfons, lands, 
cities, temples, and even of burial places. 

The Romans would even go fo far, as to 
give arbitrary explanations to treaties: Thus, 
when they were refolved to dcprefs the Rho- 
dians, they declared, that they had formerly 
given them Lycia, not by way of prefent, but 
as a friend and ally. 

When one of their generals concluded a 
peace, merely to preferve his army, which was 
juft upon the point of being cut to pieces, 
the fenate, who did not ratify it, took advan- 
tage of this peace and continued the war. 
Thus when Jugurtha had furrounded an 
army of Romans, and permitted them to march 
away unmolefted, upon the faith of a treaty, 
thefe very troops he had faved were employed 
againft him: And when the Numantians had 
reduced twenty thoufand Romans, juft perifhing 
with hunger, to the neceffity of firing for 
peace; this peace, which had faved the lives 
of fo many thoufand citizens, was broke at 
Rome, and the public faith was eluded by *f* 
lending back the conful who had figned it. 

They 

[ * That i*, to five the corporation, but not the city.} 
t After Claudius Glycias had granted the Corficans a 
grace, the fenate gave orders for renewing the war againft 

them. 



They fometitfies would conclude a peace 
with a monarch upon reafohable conditions, 
and the inftant he had figned them, they 
added others of fo injurious a nature, that he 
was forced to renew the war. Thus, when 
they had forced Juguftha to * deliver up his 
elephants, his hones, his treafures, and his 
delerters, they required him to furrender up 
his perfon, which being the greateft calamity 
that can befal a prince, cannot for that reafon 
be ever made an article of peace. 

In fine, they fet up a tribunal over kings, 
whom they judged for their particular vices 
and crimes: They heard the complaints of 
all perfons who had any difpute with Philip : 
They fent deputies with them by way of 
fafeguard, and obliged Perfeus to appear before 
thefe, to anfwer for certain murthers and cer- 
tain quarrels he had with fome inhabitants of 
the confederate cities. 

As men judged of the glory of a general by 
the quantity of the gold and filver carried in 
his triumph, the Romans dripped the van- 
qnifhed enemy of all things. Rome was for 
ever enriching itfelfj and every war they en- 

them, and delivered up Glycias to the inhabitants of the 
iiland, who would not receive him. Every one knows 
wbat happened at the Furcz Caudinse. 

* They adted the fame part with regard toViriatus: 
After having obliged him to give up the deferters, he was 
. ordered to furrender up his arms, to which neither himfelf 
nor his army could confeot. Fragment of Dion. 

gaged 
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gaged in, enabled them to undertake a new 
one. 

All the nations who were either friends or 
confederates, quite * ruined themfelves by the 
immenfely rich prefents they made, in order to 
procure the continuance of the favours already 
bellowed upon them, or to obtain greater; and 
half the monies which ufed to be fent upon 
thefe occafions to the Romans, would have 
fufficed to conquer them. 

Being mailers of the univerfe, they ar- 
rogated to themfelves all the treafures of it; 
and were lefs unjult robbers, conlidered as con- 
querors, than confidered as legiflators. Hear- 
ing that Ptojlem y king of Cyprus was poffeffed 
of immenfe wealth, they enabled a law, pro- 
poled by a tribune, by which they gave to 
themfelves the inheritance of a man llill living, 
and confifcated to their own ufe the ellates of 
a confederate prince. 

In a little time, the greedinefs of particular 
perfons quite devoured whatever had efcaped 
the public avarice; magillrates and governors 
ufed to fell their injullice to kings : Two com- 
petitors would ruin one another, for the fake of 
purchafing an ever-dubious protection again!! a 

* The prefents which the fen ate ufed to fend kings 
were mere trifles, as an ivory chair and flafF, or a robe 
like that worn by their own magiftrates. 

f Divitiarum tanta fama erat , fays FloruSy ut viftor 
gentium populus,& donare regna confuetus y focii virique regis 
eonfifeationem ?nandavctit . lib. iii, c. 9. 

II 
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rival who was not quite undone $ for the Ro- 
mans had not even the juftice of robbers, who 
preferve a certain probity in the exercife of 
guilt. In fine, as rights, whether lawful or 
nfurped, were maintained by money only; 
princes, to obtain it, defpoiled temples, and 
confifcated the polfeffions of the wealthieft citi- 
zens; a thoufand crimes were committed, purely 
for the fake of giving to the Romans all the 
money in the univerfe. 

But nothing was of greater advantage to this 
people than the awe with which they ftruck the 
whole earth : In an inftant, kings were put to 
filence, and feemed as though they were ftupid; 
no regard was had to their eminence, but their 
very perfons were attacked ; to hazard a war, 
was to expofe themfelves to captivity, to death, 
to the infamy of a triumph. Thus kings, who 
lived in the midft of pomps and pleafures, did 
not dare to fix their eyes lledfaftly on the Roman 
people ; and their courage failing them, they 
hoped to fufpend a little the miferies with 
which they were threatened, by their patience 
and fubmiffive adtions. 

Obferve, I intreat you, the conduit of the 
Romans. After the defeat of Antiochus 
they were pofleffed of Africa, Alia, and Greece, 
without having fcarce a Angle city in thefe 
countries that were immediately their own. 
They feemed to conquer with no other view 
but to beftow ; but then they obtained fo com- 
plete a fovereignty, that whenever they engaged 
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in war with any prince, they oppreffed him, as 
it were, with the weight of the whole univerfe. 

The time proper for feizing upon the con- 
quered countries was not yet come : Had the 
Romans kept the cities they took from Philip, 
the Greeks would have feen at once into their 
defigns : Had they, after the fecond Punic 
war, or that with Antiochus, poffefled them- 
felves of lands in * Africa and in Alia, they 
could never have preferved conquefts lb flightly 
eftablilhed. 

It was the interefl of the Romans to wait 
till all nations were accuftomed to obey, as 
free and as confederate, before they fhould 
attempt to command over them as iubje&S; 
and to let them blend and lofe them lei ves, 
as it were, by little and little, in the Roman 
commonwealth. 

See the treaty which they made with the 
Latins after the viftory at the Lake of Regilus 
This was one of the principal foundations of 
their power, yet not a Angle word occurs in it, 
which can give the lealt fufpicion that they 
aimed at empire. 

This was a flow way of conquering : After 
overcoming a nation, they contented themfelves 

* They did not dare to venture their colonies in thofc 
countries; but chofe rather to raife an eternal jealoufy 
between the Carthaginians and Mafinifla, and to make 
both thefe powers aifift them in the conqudl or Mace- 
donia and Greece. 

t See Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. vi, cap. 95. Edit. Oxon. 

H 2 with 
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with weakening it ; they impofed fuch condi- 
tions as confumed it infenfibly : If it recovered, 
they deprefled it Hill more, and it became 
fubjedt, without a poffibility of dating the firft 
sera of its fubjedtion. 

Thus Rome was not properly either a mo- 
narchy or a commonwealth, but the head of a 
body compofed of all the nations in the univerfe. 

Had the Spaniards, after the conqueft of 
Mexico and Peru, followed this plan, they 
would not have been obliged to deftroy all, 
for the fake of preferving all. 

It is a folly in conquerors to force their 
own laws and cuftoms on all nations ; fuch 
a conduit is of very ill confequence, for men 
are capable of obeying under all kinds of 
government. 

But as Rome not did impofe any general 
laws, the nations did not form any dangerous 
affociations; they formed one body nootherwife 
than by a common obedience; and were all 
Romans without being countrymen. 

It perhaps will be objedted, that no empires 
founded on the laws of fiefs were ever durable 
or powerful. But nothing could be fo con- 
tradidtory as the plan of the Romans and that 
of the Goths : And juft to mention thefe plans, 
the former was a work of ftrength, the latter 
of weaknefs : In the one, fubjedtion was ex- 
treme ; in the other, independence : In the 
Gothic ftates, power was lodged in the vaffals, 
and the right of judging only in the prince; 

whereas 
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whereas it was the reverfe in the Roman go- 
vernment. 


CHAP. VII. 

How it was pojjiblefor Mithridates to refijl. 
the Romans. 

A MONG the feveral kings whom the 
Romans invaded, Mithridates was 
the only one who made a courageous defence, 
and expofed them to danger. 

His dominions were fituated to wonderful 
advantage for carrying on a war with them : 
They bordered on the inacceffible countries of 
mount Caucafus, peopled with favage nations, 
whom that prince could call to his affiftance ; 
they thence extended along the fea of Pontus, 
which Mithridates covered with his ffiips, and 
he was inceflantly purcbafing new armies of 
Scythians : Afia was open to his invafions; and 
he was rich, becaufe his cities, fituated on the 
Pontus Euxinus, carried on an advantageous 
traffic with nations lefs induftrious than them- 
felves. 

Profcriptions, the cuftom of which began at 
this time, had forced feveral Romans to leave 
their country. Thefe were received by Mithri- 
dates with open arms, and he formed legions *, 
H 3 into 

* Frontin. Stratagem, lib. ii. tells us, that Archelaus, 
lieutenant of Mithridates, engaging againft Sylla, polled, 

in 
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into which he incorporated thofe exiles, who 
proved the beft foldiers in his army. 

On the other fide, the Romans, difordered 
by inteftine diviiions, and threatned with more 
imminent dangers, neglected the affairs of Afia, 
and fuffered Mithridates to purfue his victories, 
or take breath after his defeats. 

Nothing had contributed more to the ruin of 
raoft kings, than the manifeft defire they 
fhevved for peace : By this, they had prevented all 
other nations from dividing with them a danger, 
from which they were fo anxious to extricate 
themfelves : But Mithridates immediately made 
the whole world fenfible,that he was an enemy 
to the Romans, and would be fo eternally. 

In fine the cities of Greece and Afia, finding 
the Roman yoke grow more intolerable every 
day, repofed their whole confidence in this 
barbarous king, who invited them to liberty. 

This difpofition of things gave rife to three 
mighty wars, which form one of the nobleft 
parts of the Roman hiftory, and for this reafon : 
We do not, on this occaiion, read of princes 
already overcome by luxury and pride, as An- 
tiochus and Tigranes; nor by fear, as Philip, 
Perfeus, and Jugurtha; but a magnanimous 

in the firft rank, his chariots armed with feythes, in the 
fecond his phalanx, in the third his auxiliaries armed after 
the Roman way j mixtis fugitives Italia , quorum pervicacia 
multum fidebat . Mithridates even made an alliance with 
Sertorius. See alfo Plutarch, life of Lucullus. 


king, 
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king, who, in adverfity, like a lion that gazes 
upon his wounds, was fired with the greater 
indignation upon that account. 

This part of the Roman hiftory is Angular; 
becaufe it abounds with perpetual and ever- 
unexpe&ed revolutions : For as on one fide, 
Mithridates could eafily recruit his armies, fo 
it appeared, that in thofe reverfes of fortune, 
in which kings Hand in greateft need of obe- 
dience and a ftrift difcipline, his barbarian forces 
forfook him : As he had the art of enticing 
nations, and ftirring up cities to rebellion, fo 
was he likewife betrayed by this captains, his 
children and his wives; in fine, as he was 
fometimes oppofed by unexperienced Roman ge- 
nerals, fo there was fent againft him, at other 
times, Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey. 

This prince, after having defeated the Ro- 
man generals, and conquered Alia, Macedonia, 
and Greece ; having been vanquiihed, in his 
turn, by Sylla ; confined by a treaty to his 
former limits, and harrafled by the Roman ge- 
nerals; having been once more fuperior to 
them, and conqueror of Afia ; driven away by 
Lucullus; purfued into his own country; obliged 
to fly for fhelter to Tigranes, and defeated with 
him : Finding this monarch irrecoverably loft, 
and depending merely upon himfelf for fuccour, 
he took fen&uary in his own dominions, and 
re-afcended the throne. 

Lucullus Was fucceeded by Pompey, who 
quite overpowered Mithridates. He then flies 
H 4 out 
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out of his dominions, and croffing the Araxfs, 
marches from danger to danger through the 
country of the Lazij and affembling in his 
way all the barbarians he met with, appeared 
in the Bofphorus againft his fon * Macchares, 
who had reconciled himfelf to the Romans. 

Although plunged in fo deep an abyfs, he 
yet f formed a defign of making Italy the feat 
of the war, and of marching to Rome at the 
head of thofe nations who enllaved it fome 
years after, and by the fame way tbefe now 
took. 

Betrayed by Pharnaces, another of his fons, 
and by an army terrified at the greatnefs of 
his enterprises and the perils he was going 
in fearch of, he died in a manner worthy a 
king. 

It was then that Pompey, in the rapidity of 
his victories, completed the pompous work 
of the Roman grandeur: He united to the 
body of its empire, countries of a boundlefs 
extent, which, however, heightned the Roman 
magnificence rather than increafed. its power ; 
and though it appeared by the titles carried in 
his triumph, that he had increafed the revenue 
of the public treafury f above a third, there 

* M : thriclates had made him king of the Bofphorus, 
News being brought of his father’s arrival, he difpatched 
himfelf. 

+ See Appian, de Bello Mithridatico. 

j See Plutarch in the life of Pompey ; and Zonaras, 
lib. ii. 

yet 
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yet was no augmentation in power, and th$ 
public liberty was thereby only expofed to the 
greater danger. 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of the Divijions which always fubjijled in 
the Uty . 

W HILST Rome was conquering the 
world, a hidden war was carrying on 
within its walls : Theie fires were like thofe of 
volcanos , which break out the inftant they are 
fed by fome combthlle jubilance. 

After the expulfion of the kings, the govern- 
ment became ariftocratical : The patrician 
families only, obtained all the employments and 
dignities in the * ihte, and confequently all •f 
honours civil and military. 

The patricians being determined to prevent, 
if poffible, the return of the kings, endeavoured 
to foment the reliefs principle which now 
prevailed in the minds of the people; but they 
did more than they would willingly have done: 
By attempting to infpire them with a hatred 
for kings, they fired them with an inordinate 

* The patricians were inverted, in fome meafure, 
with a facred character, and they only were allowed to 
take the aufpices. See in Livy, book vi. the fpeech of 
Appius Claudius, 

f As for inftance, they alone were permitted to tri- 
umph, fmee they alone could be coni'uls and generals. 

thirft 
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thirft for liberty. As the royal authority had 
devolved entirely upon the confuls, the people 
found they were far from poflefling that liberty 
they were taught to idolize : They therefore 
fought for methods by which they might deprefs 
the confulate; procure plebeian magiftratesj 
and thare the curule, or greater employments, 
with the nobles. The patricians were forced 
to comply with all the demands of the people j 
for in a city where poverty was the public 
virtue, where wealth, that clandeftine path to 
power, was defpifed, neither birth nor dignities 
could beftow any great advantages : It was 
therefore neceflary for power to foil into the 
hands of the greater number, and for arifto- 
cracy to change by infenfible degrees into a 
popular ftate. 

Thofe who are fubordinate to a king, are lefs 
tortured with envy and jealoufy, than fuch as 
live under an hereditary. ariftrocracy: The prince 
is at fo great a diftance from his fubje&s, that 
he is fcarce feen by them; and is raifed fo far 
above them, that they cannot conceive any re- 
lation capable of giving them difguft. But 
when the nobles prefide in a ftate, they are 
expofed to the eyes of all men, and are not 
feated fo high as to prevent odious comparifons 
from being made perpetually; and, indeed, the 
people 'have detefted fenators, in this and in all 
ages. Such commonwealths in which birth 
does not beftow any (hare in the legiflature, are 
the happieft in this refpedt; for it is natural that 
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the people Ihould not bear fo much envy to 
an authority, which they bellow on whom they 
think proper, and refume at will. 

The people being dilgufted at the patricians, 
withdrew to the facred hill (Mons facer} 
whither deputies being fent, they wereappeafed: 
And as they all made a proinife to affift one 
another, in cafe the patricians Ihould not per- 
form their * engagement, which would have 
created feditions every moment, and dilturbed 
all the magilfrates in the exercife of their func- 
tions j it was judged better to create an officer -j-, 
who might prated the people again!! any in- 
juftice that Ihould be done them : But by a 
malady for ever incident to man, the plebeians, 
who had obtained tribunes merely for their 
own defence, employed thole very magiftrates 
to annoy others j fo that they ftript, by infenfi- 
ble degrees, the patricians of all their privileges. 
This gave rife to everlaffing contefts : The 
people were fupported, or rather animated, by 
their tribunes ; and the patricians were defend- 
ed by the fenate, the greateft part of which 
conlilled of patricians, who were more in- 
clined to favour the ancient maxims, and afraid 
that the populace would raife fome tribune to 
arbitrary power. 

The people employed, in the defence of 
this magiftrate, their own ftrengtb, and the 

* Zonaras, lib. ii. 

t Origin of the tribunes of the people. 


fuperiority 
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fiiperiority they had in the fufirages, their re- 
fulal to march into the field, their threats to 
go quite away, the partiality of the laws , in 
fine, their judiciary fentences againft thole who 
had oppofed them too vigoroully : The fenate 
defended themfelves by their wifdom, their 
juftice, and the love they infpired into all for 
their country; by their beneficence, and the 
prudent diftribution of the commonwealth; 
by the veneration which the people had for 
the glory of the principal * families, and the 
virtue of illuftrious perfonages ; by religion 
itfelf, the ancient inftitutions, and the prohi- 
bition of days of public meeting, upon pre- 
tence that the aufpices had not been favour- 
able; by their clients; by the oppofition of 
one tribune to another; by the creation of 
a *j* dictator, the occupations of a new war, 

or 

* The people had fo great a veneration for the chief 
families, that although they had obtained the privilege of 
creating plebeian military tribunes, who were inverted 
with the fame power as the confuls, they neverthelefs 
always made choice of patricians for this employment. 
They were obliged to put a conftraint upon themfelves, 
and to ena&, that one conful always fhould be a ple- 
beian j and when fome plebeian families were raifed to 
offices, the way was afterwards open to them without 
intermiflion. It was with difficulty that the people, not- 
withrtanding the perpetual defire they had to deprefs 
the nobility, deprelfed them in reality j and when they 
raifed to honours fome perfon of mean extra&ion, as 
Varro and Marius, it coft them very great ftruggles. 

t The patricians, to defend themfelves, ufed to cre- 
ate a di&ator, which proved of the greateft advantage 

to 
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or the misfortunes and calamities which united 
all ,'parties i in a word, by a paternal con- 
defce nfion, in granting the people part of their 
demands, purpofely to make them reJinquiih 
the reft ; and by that ftedfaft maxim, of pre- 
ferring the fafety of the republic to the prero- 
gatives of any order or public employment 
whatfoever. 

In procefs of time, when the plebeians had 
depreflcd the patricians to fuch a degree, that 
this * diftin&ion of families was empty and 
fruitlefs, and that both were indifcriminately 
raifed to honours, new contefts arofe between 
the populace, whom their tribunes fpirited 
up, and the chief families, whether patricians 
or fuch plebeians as were ftyled noble, and 
were favoured by the fenate that was com- 
pofed of them : But, as the ancient manners 
fubfifted no more ; as particular perfons were 
poflefled of immenfe wealth, and that it is 
impoflible but wealth muft give power; thefe 
nobles made a ftronger refinance than the 
patricians had done, which occafioned the 

to them ; but the plebeians having obtained the privilege 
of being ele&ed confuls, could alfo be ele£ted di&ators, 
which quite difconcerted the patricians. See in Livy, 
lib. viii. in what manner Publius Philo deprefled them in 
his di&atorfhip. He enacled three laws, by which they 
received the higheft prejudice. 

* The patricians reierved to themfelves only a few 
offices belonging to the priefthood, and the privilege of 
creating a magiitrate called interrex. 


death 
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death of the Gracchi, and of * feveral perfons 
who followed their plan -j-. 

I mull take notice of an office which con- 
tributed greatly to the happy polity of Rome; 
it was that of the cenfors. Thefe numbered 
or furveyed the % people; farther, as the 
ftrength of the commonwealth confided in the 
ftri&nefs of difcipline, in the feverity of manners, 
and the uninterrupted obfervation of certain 
cuftoms ; they corrected fuch errors and abufes 
as the legiflative power had not forcfeen, or 
die ordinary magiftrate || could not punilh. 

Some 


* As Saturninus and Glaucias. , 

[f When the people of Rome had obtained the pri- 
vilege of lharing the patrician magiftracies, it was na- 
tural to think that the flatterers of them would im- 
mediately become arbiters of the government. But no 

fuch thing. It is obfervable, that the very people who 

had rendered the plebeians capable of public offices, 
fixed, notwithftanding, their choice conftantly on the 
patricians. Becaufe they were virtuous, they were magna- 
nimous: and bedaufe they were free, they had a contempt 
of power. But when their morals were corrupted, the 
more power they were pollcHed of, the lefs prudent was 
their cc\ndu& ; till at length upon becoming their own 
tyrants and Haves, they lolt the ftrength of libeity to fall 
into the weaknefs and impotency of licentioufnefs. L’Efprit 
desLoix, lib. viii, c. I2.J 

X The cenlus or lurvey of the citizens was a very 
prudent inftitution in itfelf: It was a furvey of the ftate 
of their affairs, and an enquiry into their power. It was 
founded by Servius Tullius; before whom, according to 
Eutropius, book i. the ccnfus was unknown. 

|| The reader may fee in what manner thofe were 
degraded who, after the battle of Cannae, were for leav- 
ing Italy ; thofe who had furrendered to Hannibal ; thofe 

who 
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Some bad examples are worfe than crimes, and 
a violation of manners has deftroyed more 
Rates, than the infradiion of laws : In Rome, 
whatever might tend to introduce dangerous 
novelties, to create a change in the minds or 
affedfions of the citizens, and prevent, if I may 
ufe the expreffion, the perpetuity of it; all 
diforders and tumults, whether public or pri- 
vate, were reformed by the cenfors ; thefe had 
authority to expel whomloever they pleafedj 
the fenate could take from a knight the horfe 
maintained for him at the public expence j cr 
degrade a citizen to the rank of (uch as con- 
tributed to the maintenance of the magiftrates . 
of the city, without enjoying the privileges of 
it ; in a word, the cenfors took a view of 
the adtual fituation of the republic, and dis- 
tributed the people * among their various 

tribes 

who by an infidious and fahn interpretation, had forfeited 
their word. 

* I'he plebeians obtained, in oppofition »■» .ne patri 
cians, that the laws and elections of magiftrates lliouid 
be made by the people afiembled by tribes and not by 
centuries. There were thirty-five tribes, each of whom 
gave its vote j Four belonging to the city, and thirty- 
one to the country. * As there were but two profef- 
ftons among the Rom.«iio tL.it were honourable, war 
and hufbandry, the countiy tribes were had in gteateft 
confideration j and the four remaining ones admitted 
into their body that contemptible part of the citizens, 
who having no lands to cultivate, were, if we may fo 
fay, but citizens by halves ; the greateft part of them 
did not even go to war, for in the enlifting of foldicrs 
the divifions of centuries was obferved; and thofc who 
were members of the four city tribes, were very near 
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tribes in fuch a manner, as to prevent the 
tribunes and perfons of an afpiring temper 
from engroffing the fuffrages, or the people 
from abufing their power. 

M. Li vi us * degraded the people them- 
felves, and reduced thirty-four tribes out of 
the thirty-five, to the rank of thofe who had 
no lhare in the privileges of the city : for, 
laid this Roman, you firft condemned me, 
and afterwards raifed me to the confulate and 
the cenforlhip ; you therefore malt either 
have prevaricated once in punilhing me, or 
twice in creating me conful and afterwards 
cenfor. 

M.Duronius -j*, tribune of the people, was 
expelled the fenate by the cenl'ors, for having 

the fame with thofe who in the divifion by centuries 
were of the lixth clafs, in which no perfon was en- 
rolled. Thus, it was fcarce pofiible for the fufFrages to 
be in the hands of the populace, who were confined 
to their four tribes ; but as every one committed a thou- 
fand frauds, for the fake of getting out of them, the cenfors 
had an opportunity of reforming this abufe every five 
years ; and they incorporated into any tribe they pleafed, 
not only a citizen, but alfo bodies and whole orders. 
See the firft remark of chapter xi. See alfo Livy, 
lib. i. Dccad. I. in which the different divifions of the 
people, made by Servius Tullius, are very well explained: 
It was the fame body of the people, but divided in va- 
rious refpefts. [ In fuch a manner, that property 

rather than numbers determined elections. L’Efprit des 
Loixy lib. ii. c. 2. ] 

* Livy, lib. xxix. 
t Valer. Max. lib. ii. 


annulled. 
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annulled, when in office, the law which li- 
mits the expences of fearts. 

The following inftitution was a very wife 
one ; no magiftrate * could be turned out of 
his employment, becaufe <hat would have dis- 
turbed the exercife of the public power ; but 
they diverted fuch a man of his order and rank, 
and deprived, as it were, a citizen of his parti- 
cular nobility. 

Servius Tullius had made the famous di- 
vifion by centuries, which Livy f and Diony- 
fius Halicarnafleus + have fo well explained. 
He had divided one hundred and ninety-three 
centuries into fix daffies, and in the laft century, 
which of itfelf formed the fixth clafs, he 
placed all the commonalty. This difpofition 
evidently excluded the commonalty from vot- 
ing $ not of right, but in fad. Afterwards 
it was determined, that, fome particular cafes 
excepted, the divifion of tribes fliould be fol- 
lowed in voting. There were thirty-five of 
thefe tribes, each having their refpective vote, 
four belonging to the city, and thirty-one to 
the country. The principal citizens, who 
were all farmers, naturally belonged to the 
country-tribes, and thofe of the city admitted 

* The dignity of fenator was not a public office or eni* 
ployment. 

+ Tit. Liv. lib. i. 

I Lib. iv. act 15. &c. 

\ ih? 
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the commonalty *, though thefe had very 
little influence in affairs : this was confidered 
as the fafety of the republic. And when 
Fabius replaced in the four city-tribes, the 
commonalty, whom*Appius Claudius had dif- 
perfcd through them all, he acquired by that 
action the title of Maximus ■}•. The cenfors 
every five years furveyed the ftate of the re- 
public, and diftributed the people in their fe- 
veral tribes in fuch a manner, that the tribunes 
and ambitious might not engrofs the votes, 
nor the people abufe their power. 

The government of Rome was wonderful 
in this refpedt ; ever fince the foundation of 
that city, its conftitution was fuch, either from 
the genius of the people, the ftrength of the 
fenate, or the authority of certain magiftrates, 
that every abufe of power might always be re- 
formed in it. 

Carthage was deftroyed, becaufe, when 
abufes were to be retrenched, the citizens 
could not bear the hand even of their Hanni- 
bal. Athens fell, becaufe the errors of the 
people appeared fo lovely in their own eyes, 
that they would not be cured of them : And 
among us, thofe Italian republics which boaft 
the perpetuity of their government, ought to 
boaft of nothing but the perpetuity of their 

* Called turha forenfts * 
f Tit. Liv. lib. ix. 

abufes ; 
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abufes; nor indeed, do they enjoy greater li- 
berty * than Rome did under the Decemviri. 

The Britifh government is one of the wifeft 
in Europe, becaufe there is a body which 
examines it perpetually, and is perpetually 
examining itfelf; and its errors are of fuch 
a nature, as never to be lafting, and are fre- 
quently ufeful by rouzing the attention of the 
nation. 

In a word, a free government, that is to fay, 
one for ever in motion, cannot fupport itfelf, 
unlefs its own laws are capable of corredtinj* 
the diforders of it. 

It may be proper here to give a more minute 
detail of the (teps by which the Romani 
conftitution was perfected ; how its ftrength 
increafed with its liberties 3 and how both 
were impaired together. To this purpofe 
we (hall add a few pages from this excel- 
lent writer’s Spirit of Laws . 

Of the divifion of the three powers under the 
different government of Rome , 

T HE government of the kings of Rome, 
in fome meafure, relembled that of the 
kings of the heroic times of Greece. It funk, 
like that, by its general corruption, though in 

* Nor even greater power. 

I 2 
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jtfelf, and in its own particular nature, it was 
exceeding good. 

To give my reader a clear notion of this 
government, I fhall confider diflinftly that of 
the five firfl kings, that of Servius Tullius, 
and that of Tarquin. 

The crown was elective, and under the five 
fil'd: kings the fenate had the greatefl fhare in 
the election. 

Upon the king’s deceafe, the* fenate took 
into confidcration, whether they fliould con- 
tinue the eflablifhed form of government. If 
they thought proper to continue it, they named 
a magiflrate *, taken from their own body, 
who chofe a king : it was the bufinefs of the 
fenate to approve of the eleftion, of the people 
to confirm it, and of the augurs to ratify it. 
If one of thefe three conditions was wanting, 
they were obliged to proceed to another 
cledion. 

The conflitution was a mixture of monar- 
chy, ariflocracy, and democracy ; and fuch 
was the harmony of thefe powers, that in the 
firfl reigns there was no inflance of jealoufy 
or difpute. The king commanded the armies, 
and had the direction of the facrifices ; he had 
the power of determining civil *J* and crimi- 

* Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. ii. p.120. & lib. iv. p. 242, 243. 
t See Tanaquil’s difeourfe in Livy, lib. i. c. 41. and 
the regulation of Servius Tullius, in Dionyf. Halicarn. 
lib. iv. p. 229. 

nal 
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nal * caufes ; he convened the fenate, af- 
fembled the people, laid Tome affairs before 
the latter, and regulated the reft with the 
fenate f. 

The authority of the fenate was great. The 
kings often took fonie of the fenators to pafs 
judgments jointly with himfelf; and they ne- 
ver laid any affair before the people, which had 
not been previoufly debated in the fenate J. 

The people had the right of chufing ma- 
giftrates ||, of confenting to new laws, and, 
with the king’s permiffion, of declaring war, 
and making peace : But they had not the power 
of judging. When Tullus Hoftilius referred 
the trial of Horatius to the people, he had 
fome particular reafons, which may be feen in 
Dionyfius Halicarnaffeus ||||. 

The conftitution was altered under Scrvius 
Tullius §. The fenate had no fliare in his 
election ; he caufed himfelf to be proclaimed 

* See Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. ii. p. 118. and lib. iii. 
p, 171. 

f It was by virtue of a fenatus confultum that Tullus 
Hoftilius ordered Alba to be deftroyed. Dionyf. Halicarn. 
lib. iii. p. 167. and 172. 

% Ibid. lib. iv. p. 276. 

|| Ibid. lib. ii. And yet they could not have the no- 
mination of all offices} fmce Valerius Publicola made 
that famous law which prohibited every citizen from extr* 
cifmg any, unlefs he had obtained it by the fufFrage of the 
people. 

|j| Lib. iii. p. 159. 

§ Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. iv. 

13 
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by the people ; he refigned the power of judg- 
ing civil caufes *, and referved to himfelf only 
the criminal 3 he laid all affairs direftly before 
the people 3 he eafed them of taxes, and laid 
the whole burthen of them upon the patri- 
cians. Hence in proportion as he weakened 
the regal dignity and the authority of the fenate, 
he augmented the power of the people 

Tarquin would not be chofen either by the 
fenate, or by the people 3 he confidered Ser- 
vius Tullius as an ufurper, and took the crown 
as an hereditary right. He turned out moft 
of the fenators 3 .thofe who remained he no 
longer confulted 3 nor did he even fummon 
them to aflift in judgments J . Thus his power 
increafed : and the odium of that power re- 
ceived a new addition, by ufurping alfo the 
authority of the people, without whom, and 
even againft whom he enadted feveral laws. 
He would have reunited the three powers in 
his own perfon 3 but the people recolledted 
for a moment that they were legiflators : and 
Tarquin was no more. 

To proceed then : For we never know how 
to quit the hiftory of the Romans, juft as, to 

* He divefled himfelf of half the regal power, fays 
Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. iv. p. 229. 

f It was thought, if he had not been prevented by 
Tarquin, he would have eftablifhed a popular government. 
Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. iv. p. 243. 

% Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. iv. 


this 
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this day, we negledt the modern palaces in 
their capital to go in fearch of ruins ; or as 
the eye, after refling itfelf on the enamelled” 
meadows, loves to vifit rocks and mountains. 

The patrician families were at all times pof- 
feffed of great prerogatives. Thefe diftinc- 
tions, which were confiderable under the kings, 
became much more important after their ex- 
pulfion. Hence arofe the jealoufy of the ple- 
beians, who wanted to reduce them. The 
contefls ftruck upon the conftitution without 
weakening the government : for there was no 
great difference whatever family the magi- 
ftrates were of, provided the magiftracy prc- 
ferved its authority. 

An elcdive moarchy, like that of Rome, 
neceifarily fuppofeth a powerful ariftocratical 
body to fupport it ; without which it changes 
immediately into tyranny or into a popular 
ftate. But 4 popular Bate has no need of this 
diftindion of families to maintain itfelf. This 
was the reafon why the patricians, who were 
a neceffary part of the conftitution under the 
regal government, became a fuperfluous branch 
under the confuls : the people could deprefs 
them without hurting themfelves, and change 
the conftitution without corrupting it. 

After Servius Tullius had reduced the pa- 
tricians, it was natural for Rome to fall from 
the regal hands into thofe of the people. But 
the people, by reducing the patricians, had 
I 4 no 
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no reafon to be afraid of falling again under 
a regal power. 

A ftate may alter two different ways, either 
by the amendment, or by the corruption of the 
conftitution. If it has preferved its principles, 
and the conftitution is changed, it is owing to t 
its amendment ; if upon changing the con- 
ftitution, its principles are loft, it is becaufe 
it has been corrupted. 

'Rome, after the expulfion of the kings, 
fhould naturally have been a democracy. The 
people had already the legiflative power in 
their hands ; their unanimous fuffrage had 
expelled the kings ; and if they had not con- 
tinued fteady in that refolution, the Tarquins 
might eafily have been reftored. To pretend 
that their defign in expelling them was to 
render themfelves flaves to a few families, was 
unreafonable. The fituation, therefore, of 
things required that Ropie fhould be a de- 
mocracy y and yet it was not. There was a 
neceflity of tempering the power of the prin- 
cipal families, and of giving the laws a biafs 
to democracy. 

States often flourifh more under the infen- 
fible tranfition from one conftitution to an- 
other, than under the eftablifhment of either. 
Then it is that all the fprings of government 
are ftretched, that every citizen puts in his 
pretenfions, that they oppofe and carefs one an- 
other, and that there is a noble emulation 

between 
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between thofe who defend the declining, and 
thofe who are ftrenuous in promoting the new 
conftitution. 

There were four things which greatly op- 
prefled the liberty of Rome. The patricians 
had engroffed to themfelves all facred, politi- 
cal, civil, and military employments ; an exor- 
bitant power was annexed to the confulate; 
the people were often infulted ; and, in fine, 
they had fcarce any influence at all in the 
public fuffrages. Thefe four abufes were re- 
dreffed by the people. 

1. It was ftipulated, that there fhould be 
fome magiftracies open to the plebeians ; who, 
by degrees, obtained that they fliould be made 
capable of all, except that of Interrex . 

2. The confulate was diflolved into feveral 
other magiftracies * ; prators were created, on 
whom the power was conferred of determin- 
ing private caufes ; quaeftors f were nominated 
for judging public crimes ; a'diles were efta- 
bliihed for the civil adminiftration ; treafu- 
rers + appointed, who had the management 
of the public money ; and, in fine, by the 
creation of cenfors the confuls were diverted 
of that part of the legiflative power, which 
regulates the morals of the citizens, and the 

* Livy, lib. vi. 

t Shafitores parricidii . Pomponius, leg. 2. fF. de Orig. 
Juris. 

t Plutarch, Life of Publicola, 


momen- 
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momentary polity of the different bodies of 
the ftate, The chief prerogatives left them 
were to prefide in the great aflemblies * of the 
people, to convene the fenate, and to com- 
mand the armies . 

3. By the facred laws, tribunes were efta- 
blifhed, who had a power on all occafions of 
checking the incroachments of the patricians, 
and prevented not only particular, but like- 
wife general injuries. 

In fine, the plebeians increafed their in* 
fluence in public decifions. The people of 
Rome were divided in three different manners, 
by centuries, by curis, and by tribes ; and 
whenever they gave their votes, they were af- 
fembled and formed one of thofe three ways. 

In the firft, the patricians, the leading men, 
the rich, the fenate, which was very near the 
fame thing* had almoft the whole authority y 
in the fecond they had lefs 5 and lefs ftill in 
the third. 

The divifion into centuries was a divifion 
rather of eftates and fortunes, than of perfons. 
The whole body of the people was divided 
into a hundred and ninety-three centuries 
which had each a Angle vote. The patricians 
and leading men compofed the firft ninety- 
eight centuries \ and the other ninety-five con* 

* Comitils centuriatis. 

i; Sec Uvy 3 lib. i. 43. & Dionyf. Halicarn. lib, iv, & vin 

lifted, 
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fifted of the remainder of the citizens. In 
this divifion, therefore, the patricians were 
matters of the fuffrages. 

In the divifions into curia; *, the patricians 
had not the fame advantages : fome however 
they had, for it was neceffary to confult the 
aufpices, which were under the power of the 
patricians ; and no propofal could be made to 
the people in thofe affemblies, unlefs it had 
been previoufly laid before the fenate, and con- 
firmed by a fenatus confultum. But in the 
divifion into tribes neither the aufpices, nor 
the decrees of the fenate interfered ; and the 
patricians were excluded. 

Now the people endeavoured conftantly to 
have thofe meetings by curias which had been 
cuftomary by centuries ; and by tribes thofe 
they ufcd to have before by curias ; by which 
means the direction of public affairs foon de- 
volved from the patricians to the plebeians. 

Thus when the plebeians obtained the power 
of judging the patricians, a power which com- 
menced in the affair of Coriolanus-j-, the ple- 
beians infilled upon judging them by affem- 
blies in tribes +, and not in centuries : and 
when the new magittracies of tribunes || and 

* Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. ix. p, 598. 

f Ibid. lib. vii. p. 463, 464. edit. Sylb. 

X Contrary to the ancient cuftom, as may be feen in 
Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. v. p. 320. 

|| Ibid. lib. vi. p. 41c, 41 1. 


aodiles 
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aediles were eftablifiied in favour of the people* 
the latter obtained that they fhould meet by 
curias to nominate them ; and when the peo- 
ple's power was fully confirmed, they gained 
a further privilege * of proceeding to this no- 
mination by tribes. 

In the heat of the contefts between the pa- 
tricians and the plebeians, the latter infilled 
upon having fixt laws, that the public judg- 
ments might no longer be the effeft of a ca- 
pricious will, or of an arbitrary power. The 
fenate, after much oppofition, confented to it ; 
and to compofe thele laws, decemvirs were 
nominated. It was thought proper to grant 
them an extraordinary power, becaufe they 
were to give laws to almoft incompatible par- 
ties. The nomination of all magiftrates was 
fufpended, and they were chofen in the co- 
mitia foie adminiftrators of the republic. Thus 
they found themfelves inverted with the con- 
fular and tribunician power. By one they had 
the privilege of affembling the fenate, by the 
other that of affembling the people. But they 
aflembled neither fenate nor people. Ten 
men in the republic had alone the whole le- 
giflative, the whole executive, and the whole 
judiciary power. Rome faw herfelf inflaved 
by as cruel a tyranny as that of Tarquin. 
When Tarquin exercifed his oppreffions,Rome 

* Sec Dionyf. Halicarn. .lib. ix. p.605. 

was 
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was enraged at the power he had ufurped j 
when the decemvirs exercifed theirs, fhe was 
aftonifhed at the power fhe had given. 

What a ftrange fyflem of tyranny was this, 
formed by men who had obtained the politi- 
cal and military power merely becaufe of their 
knowlege in civil affairs ; and who, in the 
circumftances of that very time, flood in need 
of the cowardice of the citizens at home, to 
venture upon the government of them, and 
of their courage abroad to have the fecurity 
of their protection ? 

Virginia’s death, who fell a victim by her 
father’s hand to chaflity and liberty, was a 
fpeCtacle which put an end to the power of 
the decemvirs. Every man became free, be- 
caufe every man had been injured ; each 
fhewed himfelf a citizen, becaufe each felt the 
bowels of a parent. The fenate and people 
returned to that liberty which had been en- 
trufled to ridiculous tyrants. 

No people were fo eafily moved with fpec- 
tacles as the Romans. That of the bleeding 
corpfe of Lucretia, put an end to the regal 
government. The debtor * who appeared in 
the forum with his body covered with flripes, 
caufed an alteration in the form of the re- 
public. The expofing Virginia’s body occa- 
sioned the expuliion of the decemvirs. To 


Liv. lib. i. 23. 


condemn 
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condemn Manlius, it was neceflary to keep the 
people from feeing the capitol. Crefar’s bloody 
garment threw Rome again into flavery. 

Under the decemvirs there were no rights 
to conteft, but upon the reftoration of liberty, 
jealoufies revived j and as long as the patri- 
cians had any privileges left, they were dripped 
of them by the plebeians. 

The mifchief would not have been fo great, 
had the plebeians been content to have ‘de- 
prived the patricians of their prerogatives, 
without injuring their rights as citizens. When 
the people affembled by curias or centuries, 
they were compofed of fenators, patricians, 
and plebeians. In their difputes the plebeians 
gained this point *, that they alone, without 
patricians or fenate, might enad laws called 
plebifcita; and the comitia, in which they 
were made, were called comitia by tribes. 
Thus there were cafes in which the patricians 
had no (hare *J* in the legiflative power, and 
in which they were fubjed j to the legiflative 

* Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. xi. p. 725. 

4 By the facred laws the plebeians had a power of mak- 
ing the plebifcita by themfelves, without admitting the pa- 
tricians into their affembly. Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. vii. 
p. 410. and lib. vi. p. 430. f 

% By the law made after the expulfion of the decem- 
virs, the patricians were made fubjedt to the plebifcita, 
though they had not a right of voting there. Livy, lib. iii. 
and Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. xi. p. 725. This law was con- 
firmed by that of Publius Philo the didtator, in the year 
of Rome 416, Livy* lib, via. 
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power of another body of the Hate; This 
was the highell extravagance of liberty. Th$ 
people, to ellablilh a democracy, afted againft 
the very principles of this government. One 
would have imagined, that fo exorbitant a 
power mull have dellroyed the authority of 
the fenate : But Rome had admirable inllitu- 
tions. Two of thefe were efpecially remark- 
able j by one of which the legiflative power 
of the people was regulated, by the other it 
was limited. 

The cenfors, and before them the confuls *, 
formed and created, as it were, every five 
years the body of the people ; they exercifed 
the legiflation on the very body that was pof- 
felfed of the legiflative power. “ Tiberius 
“ Gracchus, fays Cicero, caufed the freedmen 
“ to be admitted into the city tribes, not by the 
“ force of his eloquence, but by a word and a 
“ gefture ; and had he not done fo, the republic, 
“ which we are now fcarce able to J'upport, would 
“ not even have exijled.” 

On the other hand, the fenate had the power 
of refcuing, as it were, the republic out of 
the hands of the people, by creating a dictator, 
before whom the fovereign power bowed its 
head, and the moll popular laws were filent -J-. 

* In the year 312, of Rome, the confuls ftill went 
through the office of regiftring the people and their eftates, 
as appears by Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. xi, 

f Such as thofe by which it was allowed to appeal from 
the deciftons of all the magiftratcs to the people. 

If 
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If the people were jealous of their legifla- 
tive power, they were lefs fo of their execu- 
tive. This they left almoft intirely to the fe- 
nate and to the confuls ; and fcarce referved 
any thing more to themfelves, than the right 
of chufing the magiftrates, and of confirming 
the a<$s of the fenate and 1 of the generals. 

Rome, whofe paffion was to command, 
whofe ambition to make every thing fubmit 
to her, who rofe by ufurpation, and flill fup- 
ported herfelf by it, had conftantly affairs of 
moment upon her hands ; her enemies were 
always confpiring againfl her, or fhe againft 
her enemies. 

As fhe was obliged to behave on the one 
hand with heroic courage, and on the other 
with confummate prudence ; the fituation of 
things required of courfe,that the fenate fhould 
have the management of them. Thus the 
people difputed every branch of the legiflative 
power with the fenate, becaufe they were 
jealous of their liberty ; but they had no de- 
putes about the executive, becaufe they were 
jealous of their glory. 

So gfeat was the fhare the fenate took in 
the executive power, that, as Polybius * in- 
forms us, foreign nations imagined that Rome 
was an ariftocracy. The fenate difpofed of 
the public money and farmed out the revenue ; 
they were arbiters of the affairs of the allies } 


* Lib. vi. 


they 
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they determined war or peace, and directed in 
this refpedt the confuls; they fixed the number 
of the Roman and of the allied troops, afligned 
the provinces and armies to the confuls or 
prators, and, upon the expiration of the year of 
command, had the power of appointing their 
fucceffors; they decreed triumphs, received and 
fent embaffies ; they nominated, rewarded, 
punifhed, and were judges of kings; gave 
them, or declared they had forfeited, the title 
of allies of the Roman people. 

The confuls levied the troops which they 
were to carry into the field; they had the 
command of the fea and of the land armies; 
difpofed of the allies ; were inverted with the 
whole power of the republic in the provinces; 
gave peace to the vanquifhed nations, impofed 
conditions on them, or referred them to the 
fenate. 

In the earlieft times, when the people had 
fome (hare in the affairs relating to war and 
peace, they exercifed rather their legiflative than 
their executive power. They fcarce did any 
thing elfe but confirm the atts of the kings, 
and after their expulfion, of the confuls or 
fenate. So far was war from being at the will 
of the people, that we fee, notwithftanding the 
oppofition of their tribunes, the fenate or con- 
fuls often declared it. 

But in the drunkennefs of their profperity, 
they increafed their executive power. Thus 
K they 
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they * created the military tribunes, the no- 
mination of whom till then had belonged tc 
the generals ; and fome time before the firfl 
Punic war, they decreed that themfelves only 
fhould have the right of declaring war. 

The judiciary power was given to the people, 
to the fenate, to the magiftrates, and to par- 
ticular judges. We muft fee in what manner 
it was diftributed, beginning with their civil 
affairs. 

The confuls had + the power of judging 
after the expullion of the kings, as the prators 
were judges after the confuls. Servius Tullius 
diverted himfelf of the judgment of civil caufes, 
and the confuls had cognifance of them only 
in |j fome very rare cafes, which for that reafon 
were called extraordinary §. They were fatis- 
fied with naming the judges, and with forming 
the feveral tribunals. By a difcourfe of Appius 

* Jn the year of Rome 444. Livy lib. ix. As the war 
againft Perieus appeared fomewhat dangerous, it was 
ordained by a fenatus confultum, that this Jaw (hould 
be fufpended, and the people agreed to it. Livy, Dec. v. 
lib. ii. 

f They extorted it from the fenate, fays Freinfhemius, 
Dec, iii. Jib. vi. 

J Three is no doubt but the confuls had the poorer of 
judging civil affairs before the creation of the prators. 
See Livy, Dec. i. lib. ii. p. 19. Dionyf. Halicarn. lib. x. 
p. 627. and the fame Book, p. 645. 

|) The tribunes frequently judged by themfelves only, 
than which nothing rendered them more odious, Dionyf. 
Halicarn. Jib. xi. p. 709. 

§ Judicia extraord inaria. See the Inftitutes, book iv. 

Claudius, 
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Claudius, in Dionyfius * * * § Halicarnafleus, it ap- 
pears, that from the 259 th year of Rome, this 
was looked upon as an eftablifhed cuftom among 
the Romans, and we fhould not carry it far 
back, if we refer it to Servius Tullius. 

Every year the praetor made a lift -f* of fuch 
as he chofe to difcharge the office of judges 
during the year of his magiftracy. From thence 
a proper number was feledted for each caufe; 
a cuftom almoft the fame with what is now 
pradtifed in England. And what was very 
favourable to liberty J, the praetor appointed 
the judges with || content of the parties. The 
great number of exceptions which they have 
to this day the power of making in England, 
agrees pretty near with this very circumftance. 

The judges decided only queftions § of fadt, 
whether a fum of money, for inftance, had 
been paid or not, whether an action had been 
committed or not. But queftions of * * right, 
as they required fome fort of capacity, were 

* Book vi. p. 360. f Album Judicum. 

X u Our anceftors, fays Cicero pro Cluentio, would 
“ not fuffer any man, whom the parties had not agreed 
u to, to be judge of the leafl pecuniary affair, much 
u lels of a citizen’s reputation.” 

|| See in the fragments of the Scrvilian, Cornelian, 
and other laws, in what manner thefe laws appointed 
judges for the crimes they propofed to punifh. They were 
often by choice, fometimes by lot, or in fine by lot mixt 
together with choice. 

§ Seneca de Bencfic. lib. hi. cap. 7. in fine. 

* * See Quintilian lib. iv. p. 54. in fol. edit, of Paris, 
I 54 I * 
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always carried to the tribunal of the centum- 
virs *. > 

The kings referved to themfelves the judg- 
ment of criminal affairs, and in this they were 
fucceeded by the confuls. It was in confequence 
of this authority that the conful Brutus put 
his children, and all thofe who were in con- 
fpiracy with the Tarquins, to death. This was 
an exorbitant power. The confuls being already 
poffefled of the military command, extended 
the exercife of it even to civil affairs; and 
their procedures being diverted of all forms 
of juftice, were rather ads of violence than 
judgments. 

This gave rife to the Valerian law, which 
gave the liberty of an appeal to the people 
from every ordinance of the confuls which 
endangered the life of a citizen. The con- 
fuls after this had no longer a power of 
pronouncing fentence of death upon a Roman 
citizen without the confent of the people -f-. 

We fee in the firft confpiracy for the 
reftoration of the Tarquins, that the criminals 
were tried by Brutus the conful ; in the fecond, 
the fenate and comitia were affembled to try 
them J. 

* Leg. 2. ff. de Orig. Jur. Magiftrates, who were 
called decemvirs, prefided in court, the whole under a 
prator’s direction. 

t tyuoniam de capite civil Romani, injujfu populi Romani, 
non erat permijjitm confulibus jus dicere. See Pomponius 
Leg. 2. ft. de Orig. Jur. 

J Dionyf. Hahcarn. lib. v. p. 322. 


The 
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The laws diftinguifhed by the name of 
Sacred, allowed the plebeians the privilege of 
chafing tribunes, which formed a body, whofe 
pretenfions at firft were immenfe. It is hard 
to determine which was greater, the infolence 
of the plebeians in demanding, or the con- 
defcenfion and facility of the fenate in grant- 
ing. The Valerian law allowed of appeals to 
the people, that is, to the people compofed 
of fenators, patricians, and plebeians. The 
plebeians obtained, that the appeals fhould be 
brought before them. A queftion was foon 
after darted, whether the plebeians had a right 
of judging a patrician ; this was the fubjeft of 
a difpute, which the affair of Coriolanus 
gave rife to, and which ended with that 
affair. When Coriolanus was accufed by the 
tribunes before the people, he infilled, con- 
trary to the fpirit of the Valerian law, that, 
as he was a patrician, none but the confuls 
had a power to judge him ; the plebeians, con- 
trary to the fpirit of the fame law, pretended 
that he ought to be judged by themfelves only, 
and they judged him accordingly. 

This was moderated by a law of the twelve 
tables, which ordained that caufes which con- 
cerned the life of a citizen, Ihould be decided 
* only in the great aflfemblies of the people. 
Hence the body of the plebeians, or, which 


* The comitia by centuries. Thus^Manlius Capito- 
linus was judged in thele comitia. Livy, Dec. i. book 
vi. p. 60. 


K 3 


amounts 
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amounts to the very fame, the comitia by 
tribes, now judged only of fuch crimes as 
Were punifhed with a pecuniary muldt. To 
infiid a capital punifhment a law was requifite ; 
but to condemn to a pecuniary fine, there was 
occafion only for a plebifcitum. 

This regulation of the law of the twelve 
tables was very prudent. It produced an ad- 
mirable reconciliation between the body of 
the plebeians and the fenate. For as the full 
judiciary power of both depended on the 
greatnefs of the punifhment and the nature 
of the crime, it was neceffary they fhould 
both agree. 

The Valerian law abolifhed all the remains 
of the Roman government, which had any 
refemblance with that of the kings of Greece 
in the heroic times. The confuls found them- 
felves diverted of the power to punifh crimes. 
Though all caufes are public, yet we muft 
< 3 iftinguifh between thofe which more nearly 
concern the mutual intercourfe of citizens, and 
thofe which more nearly afteft the rtate in 
the relation it has to its fubjc&s. The firft: 
are called private 3 the fecond public. The 
latter were judged by the people 3 and in 
regard to the former, they named by particular 
commiffion a quaeftor for the prolecution of 
each crime. The perfon chofen by the people 
was frequently one of the magiftrates, and 
fometimes a private man. He was called the 

quseftor 
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quaffior of parricide, and is often mentioned in 
the law of the twelve tables *. 

The quaeftor nominated him whom they 
called judge of the queftion, who drew the 
judges by lot, formed the tribunal, and prefided 
next under the quaeftor 

Here it is proper to obferve what {hare the 
fenate had in the nomination of the quaeftor, 
that we may fee how far the two powers 
were balanced in this refpedt. Sometimes the 
fenate caufed a dictator to be chofen in order 
to exercile the office of quaeftor J ; fometimes 
they ordained that the people (hould be con- 
vened by a tribune in order to proceed to the 
nomination of a quxftor || : and in fine, the 
people fometimes appointed a magiftrate to 
make his report to the fenate concerning a par- 
ticular crime, and to defire them to name a 
quaeftor, as may be feen in the judgment of 
Lucius Scipio §, in Livy * *. 

* Pomponius on the fecond law in the Digeft. de 
Orig. Jur. 

f See a fragment of Ulpian, who gives another of the 
Cornelian law ; it is to be met with in the Comparifon 
of the Mofaic and Roman laws, tit. I. de ficariis and 
homicidiis. 

I This took place efpceially in regard to crimes com- 
mitted in Italy, which were fuhjeft chiefly to the infpe&ion 
of the fenate. See Livy, Dec. i. lib. ix. concerning the 
confpiracics of Capua. 

|| This was the cafe in the profecution for the murder 
of Pofthumius, in the year of Rome 340. Sec Livy. 

§ This judgment was given in the year of Rome 567. 

• Book viii. 

K4 
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In the year of Rome 604, fome of thefe 
commiflions were rendered permanent *. By 
degrees all criminal caufes were divided into 
different parts, which they called Handing 
queftions. Different praetors were created, to 
each of whom fome of thofe queftions were 
aftigned: and a power was conferred on them 
for one year, of judging fuch crimes as de- 
pended on thofe queftions, after which they 
went to the government of their refpe&ive 
provinces. 

At Carthage the fenate of the hundred was 
compofed of judges who enjoyed that dignity 
for life "j-. But at Rome the praetors were 
annual, and the judges were not even for fo 
long a term, fince they were nominated for 
each caufe. 

The judges were chofen from the order of 
fenators, till the time of the Gracchi Tiberius 
Gracchus caufed a law to pafs, that they Ihould 
be taken from the equeftrian order; a change 
fo very confiderable, that the tribunes boafted of 
having cut, by one rogation only, the finews 
of the fenatorian dignity. 

It is neceffary to obferve that the three 
powers may be very well diftributed in re- 
gard to the liberty of the conftitution, though 
not fo well in refpedt to the liberty of the 

* Cicero in Bruto. 

f This is proved from Livy, lib. iv. who fays that 
Hannibal rendered their magiftracy annual. 


fubjedf. 
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fubjedt. At Rome the people had the greateft 
(hare of the legiflative, a part of the executive, 
and part of the judiciary power ; by which 
means they had fo great a weight in the go- 
vernment, as required fome other power to 
balance it. The fenate indeed had part of the 
executive power, and fome (hare of the legif- 
lative * ; but this was not fufficient to counter- 
balance the weight of the people. It was ne- 
ceflary that they (hould have a (hare in the 
judiciary power ; and accordingly they had a 
lhare when the judges were chofen from 
among the fenators. But when the Gracchi 
deprived the fenators of the power of judg- 
ing f, the fenate were no longer able to with- 
ftand the people. To favour therefore the 
liberty of the fubjedl they (truck at the liberty 
of the conftitution, bilt the former perifhed 
with the latter. 

Infinite were the mifchiefs which arofe from 
thence. The conftitution was changed at a 
time when the flame of civil difcord had fcarce 
left any conftitution. The knights were no 
longer that middle order which • united the 
people to the fenate; the chain of the con- 
ftitution was broke. 

There were even particular reafons againft 
transferring the judiciary power to the equef- 

* The fenatus confulta were of force for the fpace of 
a year, though not confirmed by the people. Dionyf. 
Halicarn. book ix. p. 595. and book xi* p. 735. 

j In the year 630* - 
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tiian order. The conftitution of Rome was 
founded on this principle, that none ffiould 
be enlifted as foldiers but fuch as were men 
of fufficient property to anfwer for their 
conduit to the republic. The knights as per- 
fons of the greateft property formed the cavalry 
of the legions. But when their dignity in- 
creafed, they refuted to ferve any longer in 
that capacity ; and another kind of Cavalry 
was obliged to be railed: thus Marius enlifted 
all forts of people into his army, and foon 
after the republic was loft *. 

Befides, the knights were the farmers of 
the public revenues ; who, as they were ava- 
ricious, multiplied misfortunes, and always 
encreafed the neccffities of the ftate. Inftead 
of giving to fuch people as thofe the power 
of judging, they ought to have been conftantly 
under the infpedlion of judges. This we muft 
fay in commendation of the .ancient French 
laws; they have flipulated jjnth the officers 
of the revenues, with as great a diffidence as 
would be obferved between enemies. When 
the judiciary power at Rome was transferred to 
the farmers of the revenues, virtue, govern- 
ment, laws, magiftracy, and magiftrates were 
no more. 

We have a very lively reprefentation of 
this in fome fragments of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus and Dio. €t Mutius Sccevola , fays Diodo- 

* Copite cenfoj plerofquc . Salluft. de bello Jugurth. 

<c 
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“ rus *, wanted to revive the ancient morals , 
u and the laudable cufiom of fiber and frugal 
<£ living. For his predecejfors having entred 
“ into a contra ft with the fanners of the 
<c revenue , who at that time had the judiciary 
“ power at Rome , had filled the province with 
u all manner of crimes. But Sccevola made an 
“ example of the publicans , and imprifoned tbofe 
“ badfent others to prijon. ” 

Dio informs us -f*, that Publius Rutilius, his 
lieutenant, who was not lefs obnoxious to the 
equeftrian order, was accufed upon his return, 
of having received lome prefents, and was con- 
demned to a fine. Upon which he inftantly 
refigned his effefts. His innocence appeared 
in this, that he was found to be worth a much • 
lefs fum than he was charged with having 
extorted, and that he fhewed a juft title to all 
be was poffelkd of, but he would not live 
any longer in the fame city with fuch profligate 
wretches. ^ 

J The Italians, fays Diodorus again, bought 
up whole droves of flaves in Sicily, to till their 
lands and to take care of their cattle ; but 
refufed them a ncccffary fubfiflence. Tbefe 
wretches were then forced to go and rob on 

* Fragment of this author, book 36. in the colledion 
of Conftantine Porphyrogcnitus, Of virtues and vices. 

t Fragment of his hiltory, taken from the extrad Of 
virtues and vices. 

f Fragment of the xxxivth book, in the extrad Of vir- 
tues and vices. 


the 
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the highways, armed with lances and clubs, 
covered with beads skins, and followed by 
large mad iff dogs. Thus the whole province 
was laid wade, and the inhabitants could not 
call any thing their own, but what was fecured 
within the walls of towns. There was neither 
proconful nor prretor, that could or would 
oppofe this diforder, or that prefumed to punifli 
thefe daves, becaufe they belonged to the 
knights, who at Rome were podeffed of the 
judiciary power *. And yet this was one of 
the caufes of the war of the daves. I fliall add 
only one word more. A profcffion that nei- 
ther has nor can have any other view than lucre; 
a profeffion that was always afking, without be- 
ing ever afked, a deaf and inexorable profedion 
that impoverifhed the rich, and increafed even 
the mifery of the poor; fuch a profedion, I 
fay, fliould never have been entruded with the 
judiciary power at Rome. 

Such was the didribution of the three powers 
in Rome. But they were far from being 
thus didributed in the provinces : Liberty 
was in the center, and tyranny in the ex- 
treme parts. 

While Rome extended her dominions no 
further than Italy, the people were governed 
as confederates ; and the laws of each republic 

* Penes qms Roma turn judicia eremt, atque ex equejiri 
trdine folercnt fortito judices cligi in caufa fratorum & 
proconfuium , quibus poft adminijlratam provinciam dies 
a iil a eri/t. 


were 
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were preferred. But as foon as (he enlarged 
her conquers, and the fenate had no longer an 
immediate infpe&ion over the provinces, and 
the magiftrates redding at Rome were not 
capable of governing the empire, they were 
obliged to fend praetors and proconfuls. From 
that time the harmony of the three powers 
was loft. Thofe who were fent with fuch 
commiflions, were intruded with a power 
which comprehended that of all the Roman 
magiftracies ; nay even that of the people *. 
They were deipotic magiftrates, extremely 
proper for the diftance of the places to which 
they were fent. They exercifed the three 
powers ; being, if I may prefume to ufe the 
expreffion, the balhaws of the republic. 

We have elfewhere obferved, that in a com- 
monwealth the fame magiftrate ought to be 
poflefled of the executive power, as well civil 
as military. To this it is owing that a con- 
quering republic can hardly communicate her 
government, and rule the conquered ftate ac- 
cording to the form of her own conftitution. 
In fad:, as the magiftrate (he fends to govern, 
is invefted with the executive, as well civil as 
military power, he muft alfo have the power 
of legiflation : for who is it that could make 
laws without him ? . He muft likewife have the 
judiciary power: for who could pretend to judge 

* They made their edi&s upon coming into the pro- 
vinces. 


inde- 
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independently of him ? It is neceflary therefore 
that the governor (he fends (hould be intruded 
with the three powers, as was pj-a&ifed in the 
Roman provinces. 

A monarchy can communicate its govern- 
ment with greater eafe, becaufe the officers it 
fends, have, fome the civil executive, and others 
the military executive power ; which does not 
neceflarily imply a defpotic authority. 

It was a privilege of the utmoft confequence 
to a Roman citizen, to have none but the people 
for his judges. Were it not for this, he would 
have been fubjedt in the provinces to the arbi- 
trary power of a proconful or of a proprietor. 
The city never felt the tyranny, which was 
exercifed on conquered nations only. 

Thus in the Roman world, as at Sparta, 
thofe who were free, enjoyed freedom in the 
greateft extent ; while thofe who were Haves, 
laboured under the extremity of flavery. 

While the citizens paid taxes, they were 
raifed with great juftice and equality. The 
regulation of Servius Tullius was obferved, 
who had diftributed the people into fix clafles 
according to their difference of property, and 
fixed the feveral (hares of the public taxes in 
proportion to that which each perfon had in 
the government. Hence they bore with the 
greatnefs of the tax on account of the propor- 
tionable greatnefs of credit, and confoled them- 
felves for the fmallnefs of their credit with the 
confiderations of the fmallnefs of the tax. 

There 
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There was alfo another thing worthy of ad- 
miration, which is, that as Servius Tullius’s 
divilion into clafles was in fome meafure the 
fundamental principle of the conftitution, it 
thence refulted that an equal levying of the 
taxes was fo connected with that fundamental 
principle, that one could not be abolifhed with- 
out the other. 

But while the city paid the taxes as fhe 
pleafcd, or payed none at all *, the provinces 
were plundered by the knights, who were the 
farmers of the public revenues. We have 
already mentioned their oppreffive extortions; 
and all hiftory is full of them. 

“ All Afia , faid Mithridates ■f*, expetts me 
“ as its deliverer ; fo great is the hatred which 
“ the rapacioufnefs of the proconfuls J, the 
c< executions of the ojjicers of the revenue , and 
u the calumnies of judicial proceedings ||, have 
<c excited againjt.the Romans. ” 

Hence it was that the ftrength of the pro- 
vinces made no addition to, but rather weakened 
the ftrength of the republic. Hence it was 
that the provinces looked upon the lofs of the 
liberty of Rome as the epocha of their own 
freedom. 

* After the conqueft of Macedonia taxes ceafcd at Rome. 

t Speech taken from Trogus Pompeius, and related 
by Jultin, book xxxviii. 

% See the orations againlt Verres. 

I) It is well known what fort of a tribunal was that of 
Varus, which provoked le Germans to revolt. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Two caufes which deft r eyed Rome • 

W HILST the fovereignty of Rome was 
confined to Italy, it was eafy for the 
commonwealth to fubiift : Every foldier was at 
the fame time a citizen ; every conful raifed an 
army, and other citizens marched into the field 
under his fuccelfor : As their forces were not 
very numerous, fuch * perlons only were re- 
ceived among the troops, as had pofleflions 
confiderable enough to make them interefted in 
the prefervation of the city ; the fenate kept a 
watchful eye over the conduct of the generals, 
and did not give them an opportunity of machi- 
nating any thing to the prejudice of their 
country. 

But after the legions had palled the Alps and 
croffed the fea, the foldiers, whom the Romans 
had been obliged to leave during feveral cam- 
paigns in the countries they were fubduing, 
loft infenfibly that genius and turn of mind 

* The freedmen, and fuch as were called capite cenfi* 
(becaufe, being poffeffcd of little or nothing, they were 
i abject to the poll tax only) weie not at firft enrolled 
among the land-forces, except in cafes of urgent neceffity : 
Servitis Tullius had ranked them in the fixth clafs, and 
foldiers were levied out of the five firft only. But when 
Marius fet out againft Jugurtha, he enlifted all without 
diHinction. Militcs Jcribere y fays Salluft, non mods 
m (jorum ncque cx c! a ft hu s^ Jed \ uti cujufque libido erat % 
tupte cenjci plot o/que. De Bello Jugurthin. 

which 
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which characterized a Roman citizen ; and the 
generals, having armies and kingdoms at their 
difpofal, were fenfible of their own flrength, 
and could no longer obey. 

The foldiers therefore began to acknowlege 
no fuperior but their general; to found their 
hopes on him only, and to view the city as 
from a great didance : They were no longer 
the foldiers of the republic, but of Sylla, of 
Marius, of Pompey, and of Csefar. The Ro- 
mans could no longer tell, whether the perfon 
who headed an army in a province was their 
general or their enemy. 

So long as the people of Rome were cor- 
rupted by their tribunes only, on whom they 
could bellow nothing but their power, the 
fenate could eafily defend them (elves, becaufe 
they afted confidently and with one regular 
tenor ; whereas the common people were con- 
tinually drifting from the extremes of fury to 
the extremes of cowardice ; but when they were 
enabled to inveft their favourites with a lormid- 
able exterior authority, the whole wifdom of 
the fenate was baffled , and the commonwealth 
was undone. 

The reafon why free dates are not fo per- 
manent as other forms of government, is, be- 
caufe the misfortunes and fucceffes which 
happen to them, generally occalion the lofs 
of liberty; whereas the fucced'es and misfor- . 
tunes of an arbitrary government, contribute 
L equally 
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equally to the enflaving of the people. A wile 
republic ought not to run any hazard which 
may expofe it to good or ill fortune ; the 
only happinefs the leveral individuals of it 
fhould afpire after, ts, to give perpetuity to 
their ilatc. 

If the unbounded extent of the Roman 
empire proved the ruin of the republic, the 
vafi compafs of the city was no lefs fatal 
to it. 

The Romans had fubdued the whole uni- 
verfc by the aliilhtnee of the nations of Italy, 
on whom they had bellowed various privileges 
at different times ; molt of thole nations did 
not, at firft, fet any great value on the freedom 
of the city of Rome, and lome * chole rather 
to preferve their ancient ulages ; but when 
this privilege became that of univcrlal fo- 
vereignty j when a man, who was not a Ro- 
man citizen, was conlidered as nothing, and, 
with this title, was all things, the people of 
Italy refolved either to be Romans, or die : 
Not being able to obtain this by cabals and 
intreatics they had recourfe to arms ; and *f- 

* The iEqiii fail! in their allimbhes, Thufe in whofe 
power it was to chute, have pTefctied thur own law* 
to the freedom of the city of Rome, which was a no 
cdfary penalty upon fuch as could not refule it. I,i\ 
lib. ix. 

t The Afculani, the Mat!?, the Vcftini, the Marru- 
cini, the Ficmaiii, the Hirpini, the Pompeian*, the Vcnu- 
liru, the bpyges, the Lucani, the Sarnnites and other na- 
tions. Appian, de Bello civil, lib. L 
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rifing in all that part of Italy oppofite to the 
Ionian fca, the reft of the allies were going 
to follow their example : Rome being now forced 
to combat againft thofe who were, if I may 
be allowed the figure, the hands with which 
they (hackled the univcrfe, was upon the brink 
of ruin : The Romans were going to be con- 
fined merely to their walls; they therefore 
granted this fo much wifhed-for * privilege, 
to allies, who had not yet been wanting in 
fidelity ; and they indulged it, by inlenfible 
degrees, to all other nations. 

But now Rome was no longer that city, the 
inhabitants of which had breathed one and 
the fame lpirit, the fame love for liberty, the 
fame hatred of tyranny ; a city in which a 
jealoufy of the power of the fenate and of 
the prerogatives of the great (ever accompanied 
with refpefl:) was only a love of equality. 
The nations of Italy •f being made citizens 
of Rome, every city brought thither its genius, 
its particular interefts, and its depetidance on 
fome mighty proteftor : Rome being now rent 
and divided, no longer formed one entire body, 
and men were no longer citizens of it, but in 


* The Tufcans, the Umbri, the Latins. This prompt- 
ed Tome nations to fubmit them Lives ; and as thefe were 
aifo made citizens, others likeweife laid down their arms, 
fo that at laft there remained only the Srnnites, who 
were extirpated. 

t Let the reader figure to himfelf this monftrous head, 
formed of all the nations of Italy, which by the luftrage 
of every individual, governed the red of the world. 

L 2 a kind 
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a kind of fictitious way; as there were no 
longer the fame magi fixates, the fame walls, 
the fame gods, the fame temples, the lame 
burying places; Rome was no longer beheld 
with the lame eyes ; the citizens were no longer 
fired with the fame love for their country, and 
the Roman fentiments were obliterated. 

Cities and nations were now invited to Rome 
by the ambitious, to difconcert the fuffrages, 
or influence them in their own favour; the 
public sflemblies were fo many confpiracies 
again!! the fiatc, and a tumultuous crowd of 
feditious wretches were dignified with the title 
of Comitia *. The authority of the people 

[ * It is an eflential point to fix the number of citizens 
that arc to form the public aill-mblics ; otherwife it 
might be uncertain whether the whole body or only a 
part of the people have voted. At Sparta, the number 
was fixed to ten thoufand. But at Rome, a city defigned 
by providence to rife from the weakeft beginning to the 
higheft pitch of grandeur; Rome, a city fated to ex- 
perience all viciflitudes of fortune ; Rome, that had fome- 
times all its inhabitants without its walls, and fometimes 
all Italy, and a great part of the world within them ; at 
Rome, I fay, this number was never fixed, which was 
one of the principal caufes of its ruin. L'Efprit dcs Loix> 
book, ii, ch. 2. The fame author obferves from Cicero, de 
Leg. lib. 1. and iii. that another caufe of its ruin was, in 
making, towards the clofe ol the lepublic, the fuflrages 
feeict. The people’s in a democracy ought always to be 
public, who arc to be directed by thole of higher rank. 
But when the body of the nobles are to vote in an arifto- 
crafy, or in a democrafy the fenatc, as the bufimefs is then 
only to prevent intrigues, the fufiiages cannot be too 
fecret. UFfprit dcs Lotx , ibid, J 


and 
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and their laws, nay that people themfelves, 
were no more than lo many chimeras, and fo 
univerfal was the anarchy of thole times, that 
it was not poflible to determine whether the 
people had made a law or not. 

Authors enlarge very copioufly on the divi- 
lions which proved the deftrudtion of Rome > 
but their readers feldoin difcover thole divifions 
to have been always necefi’ary and inevitable. 
The grandeur of the republic was the only 
fource of that calamity, and exafperated popular 
tumults into civil wars. Diflenfions were not 
to be prevented, and thofe martial fpirits, which 
were fo fierce and formidable abroad, could 
not be habituated to any confiderable modera- 
tion at home. Thole who expedt in a free 
Hate, to fee the people undaunted in war and 
pufillanimous in peace, are certainly defirous 
of impoffibilities , and it may be advanced as a 
general rule, that w henever a perfedt calm is 
vifible, in a (late that calls itfrlf a republic, the 
fpirit of liberty no longer fubiiits. 

Union, in a body politic, is a very equivocal 
term : True union is fuch a harmony as makes 
all the particular parts, as oppofite as they may 
lean to us, concur to the general welfare of 
the fociety, in the lame manner as difeords in 
mufic contribute to the general melody of found. 
Union may prevail in a (late full of leaning 
commotions; or, in other words, there may 
be an harmony from whence rclults proineritv,. 
which alone is true peace, and may be con- 
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fidered in the fame view, as the various parts 
of this tiniverfe, which are eternally connected 
by the adticn of fome and the readion of 
others. 

In a defpotic date indeed, which is every 
government where the power is immoderately 
exerted, a real divifion is perpetually kindled. 
The peafant, the foldier, the merchant, the 
magiftrate, and the grandee have no other 
conjundion than what arifes from the ability 
of the one to opprefs the other, without refid- 
ance; and if at any time a union happens to 
be introduced, citizens are not then united, but 
dead bodies are laid in the gave contiguous to 
each other. 

It mull be acknowledged that the Roman 
laws were too weak to govern the republic: 
But experience has proved it to be an in- 
variable fad, that good laws, which raife the 
reputation and powtr of a fmall republic, be- 
come incommodious to it, when once its 
grandeur is cdablifhed, becaufe it was their 
natural effect to make a great people, but not 
to govern them. 

The difference is very confiderable between 
good laws, and thofc which may be called 
convenient; between fuch laws as give a people 
dominion over others, and fuch as continue 
them in the poffellion of power, when they 
have once acquired it. 


There 
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There is at this time a republic * in the 
world, of which few perfons have any know- 
lege, and which, by plans accomplished in 
lilence and fecrely, is daily enlarging its power. 
And certain it is, that it it ever riles to that 
height of grandeur for which it feems pre- 
ordained by its wifdom, it mult inevitably 
change its laws, and the neccffary innovations 
will not be effected by any legiflator, but muffc 
lpring from corruption iti'elf. 

Rome was founded for grandeur, and its 
laws had an admirable tendency to bellow 
it for which reafon, in all the variations of 
her government, whether monarchy, arilio- 
crafy, or popular, ihe conllantly engaged in 
enterprizes which required conduit to ac- 
complilh them, and always fucceeded. The 
experience of a day did not furnilh her with 
more wifdom than all other nations, but (lie 
obtained it by a long lucceflion of events. She 
fuflained a fmall, a moderate, and an immenfc 
fortune with the fame fuperiority, derived true 
welfare from the whole train of her profperities, 


* The canton of Bern. 

+ The Roman government has been thought defective 
by fome, bccaufe it was an intermixture ol monarchy, 
ariltocraiy, and popular authority. But the pel fedion of 
a government does not coniiit in its confoimity to any 
particular plan to be found m the wiitings of politicians; 
but in its coirt fpondence to the views every legiflator ought 
to entertain for the grandeur and felicity of a people. 
VY r as not the government of Sparta compoied oi three 
branches ? 
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and refined every inftance of calamity into bene- 
ficial inftrinftions. 

She loft her liberty, becaufe fhe compleated 
her work too foon. 


CHAP. X. 

Of the Corruption of the Romans. 

I AM of opinion that the fed: of Epicurus, 
which began to be propagated at Rome, 
towards the clofe of the republic, was very pre- 
judicial to the minds and genius of the people*. 
The Greeks had been infatuated with its doc- 
trines long before, and confequently, wer^ 
corrupted much earlier than the Romans. We 
are allured by Polybius -j-, that oaths, in his 
time, could not induce any perfon to place 
confidence in a Greek, whereas they were con- 

* Cyneas having difeourfed of the do&rines of this 
fctfl, at the table of Pyrrhus, Fabricius faid, He widied 
rhe enemies of Rome would all embrace fuch kind of 
principles. Life of Pyrrhus. 

f If you lend a talent to a Greek, and bind him to 
the repayment, by ten engagements, with as many fecu- 
ritics, and witnefies to the loan, it is impofiible to make 
them regard their word ; whereas, among the Romans, 
whether it be owing to their obligation ol accounting for 
the public and private money, they are always punctual 
to the oaths they have taken. For which reafon, the 
apprehenfions of infernal torments were wifely cdabl idled, 
and it is altogether iriational that they now oppofe them. 
Polyb. lib. vi. 
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fidercd by a Roman as inviolable obligations 
upon his confcience. 

There is a paflage in one of Cicero’s letters 
to * Atticus, which manifeftly difcovers how 
much the Romans had degenerated in this par- 
ticular, fmce the time of Polybius. 

“ Memmius, ” fays he, “ imparted to the 
“ fcnate the agreement he and his fellow can- 
“ didate had made with the confuls, by which 
“ the latter llipulated to favour them in their 
“ follicitations for the confullhip the enfuing 
“ year; and they obliged themfelves to pay 
“ four hundred thoufand fefterces to the con- 
“ fuls, if they did not furnifh them with three 
“ augurs, who fhould declare they themfelves 
“ were prefent when the people made the Cu- 
“ riatian law -f>, though in reality it had not 
“ been cnadted; and two former confuls, who 
“ fliould affirm they had aflifted at figning the 
“ cdidl of the fenate which regulated the Rate 
“ of the provinces affigned to the prefent con- 
“ fuls, notwithftanding no luch edidt was in 
“ being.” What an admirable fet of people 
we difcover in a fingle contract ! 

As religion always furnifhes the beft fecurity 
for the reditude of human adtions, fo there 

* Polyb. lib. iv. let. 18. 

t The Curiatian law difpofed of the military power* 
and the edi£ of the fenate regulated the troops, the mo- 
ney, and officers, that were to be allotted to the governors: 
Now the confuls, in order to accomplifli thefe particulars, 
to their own fatisfa&ion, contrived a jalfe law and a falfe 
edi& of the fenate. 


was 
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was this peculiarity among the Romans, that 
the love they exprefled for their country, was 
blended with fome particular fentiment of de- 
votion. That mighty city, founded in the molt 
aufpicious period ; the great Romulus, at once 
their monarch and their God ; the Capitol, 
efteemcd as eternal as the city ; and the city, 
reputed as eternal as its founder, had anciently 
flruck fuch irnpreflions on the minds of the Ro- 
mans, as might well be wifhcd to have been 
conftantly retained. 

The grandeur of the ftate, in general, con- 
ftituted the greatnefs of its particular members; 
but as affluence confifts in condud, and not in 
riches; that wealth of the Romans, which had 
certain limitations, introduced a luxury and 
profufion which had no bounds. Thofe who 
had been at firft corrupted by their oppulence, 
received the fame taint in their poverty, by 
afpiring after acquifitions, that no way com- 
ported with private life ; it was difficult to be 
a good citizen, under the influence of ftrong 
defires and the regret of a large fortune that 
had been loft : People, in this fituation, were 
prepared for any defperate attempt; and, as 
Salluft * fays, there was, at that time, a gene- 
ration of men, who, as they had no patrimony 

* JJt merito dlcatur genitos ejfe y qui nec ipfi habrre 
fcjjcnt vos familiar cs, nec alios pati. Fragment of Sal- 
luft cited by Auguftin, in his book Of the city of God, 
l*b. in c. 18. 
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of their own, could not endure to fee others 
lefs neceflitous than themfelves. 

But as great foever as the corruption of Rome 
might then be, all its calamitous effedts were 
not introduced among the people, for the 
efficacy of thofe inftitutions, by which they 
were originally eftablilhed, was fo extraordi- 
nary, that they always prefer ved an heroic 
fortitude, and devoted themfelves, with the 
greateft application, to war, amidft all the 
loftenings of luxury and pleafure ; which feems 
fo me, to be a circumftance, in which they 
were never imitated by any nation in the 
world. 

The Romans were not felicitous to improve 
Commerce, or cultivate the fciences, but ranked 
them among the attentions proper for (laves 
we may except, indeed, feme particular per- 
fons, who had received their freedom, and 
perfifted in their former induftry. But their 
knowlege, in general, was confined to the 
art of war, which was the only track •f by 
which they could arrive at promotions in the 
magiftracy, and other ftations of honour; for 

* Cic. Office, lib. i. c. 42. llliberales & fordid! qua- 
nftus merccnariorum omnium , quorum opera > non quorum 
art a emuntar : £ji emm illis ipfa merces auil or amentum 
jervitutis . The merchants, adds thajt author, raife no 
profit, unlefs they fyliify their word. Agriculture is the 
nobleft of all arts, and moil worthy of a man in a ftatc 
of freedom. 

f They were obliged' to ferve ten years, between the 
age of lixteen years and forty-feven. Polyb. lib. vi. 

which 
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which reafon, their military virtues fubfifted 
after alf the reft were extinguifhed. 


CHAP. XI. 

Of Sylla , Pompey s and Cafar. 

I Intreat the reader's permiffion to turn my 
eyes from the horrors of the wars between 
Marius and Sylla ; Appian has collected all the 
dreadful particulars into his hiftory : Belides the 
jealoufy, ambition, and barbarity of the two 
chiefs, each particular Roman was infatuated 
with fury ; the new citizens *, and the ancient, 
no longer confidered each other as members of 
the fame republic, but gave a looie to a feries 
of hoftilities, fo peculiar in their nature, as 
to comprehend all the miferies of a civil and 
foreign war. 

Sylla made feveral good laws, and reduced 
the power of the tribunes; to which we may 
add, that the moderation or caprice which 
induced him to refign the didhitorlhip, re- 
eftablifhed the fenate, for fome time; but, in 


* Marius, in order to obtain a commiflion for carrying 
on the war againft Mithridates, in prejudice of SyllaV 
pretentions, had, by the concurrence of Sulpicius the 
tribune, incorporated the eight new tribes of the people 
of Italy, into the ancient, which rendered the Italians 
mailers of the fuffrages ; and the generality of that people 
efpoufed the party of Marius, whilft the fenate and the 
ancient citizens engaged in the intereft of Sylla. 
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the fury of his fuccefs, he fuffered himfelf to 
be hurried into adions, which, in their con- 
fequences, made it impoffible for Rome to 
preferve her liberty. 

In his Allan expedition, he wholly deftroyed 
the military difeipline : he accuftomed his 
army to rapine *, and taught them wants to 
which before they were abfolute Grangers : He 
firlt corrupted the foldiers, who afterwards 
corrupted their leaders. 

He entered Rome with an armed force, and 
taught the Roman generals to violate the aly- 
lum of liberty. *j* 

He diftributed j the lands of the citizens 
among his foldiers, and, by that proceeding, 
corrupted them for ever; becaufe, from that 
moment, there was not one of the military 
profeffion who did not wait for an opportunity 
of feizing the effefts of his fellow-citizens. 

He was likewife the inventor of prolcriptions, 
and fet a price on the head of every man who 
had not embraced his party. From that time, 
it became impolfible for any one to be devoted 
to the republic •, for whilft two ambitious men 


* See in Catiline’s confpiracy, the defeription Salluft 
has given us of that army. 

f Fugatis Mari't cofiit, primus urbem Rmam cum armis 
ingrcjjks ejl. A fragment of John of Artioch, in his 
extract of the virtues and vices. 

J At the beginning of the wars, the lands of the van- 
(juilhed enemies were parcelled among the army ; but 
Sylla made the fame divifion of thole which belonged to 
the citizens. 
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were contending for fuperiority, thofe who 
obferved a neutrality, or were attached to the 
caufe of liberty, were fure to be profcribed 
by either of the competitors who fhould prove 
victorious ; it therefore became prudent to en- 
gage in one of the two parties. 

He was fucceeded, fays Cicero *, by a man, 
who in an impious caufe, and a victory ftill 
more infamous, not only confifcated the effeCfs 
of individuals, but involved entire provinces 
in the fame calamity. 

Sylla, when he abdicated the diCtatorfhip, 
pretended, that he was unwilling to live in 
any other manner than under the protection 
of his own laws: But that aCtion, which in- 
dicated fo much moderation, was itfelf a con- 
iequence of his violences. He had given lands 
to forty-feven legions, in different parts of Italy. 
Thefe forces, fays Appian, regarding their for- 
tune as attached to his life, gave the greatefl 
attention to his fafety, and were always ready 
either to fuccour or avenge him *f. 

As the republic was fated to deflruCtion, 
the only material queftion was, who fhould 
have the credit of overwhelming it ? 

Two men equally ambitious, with this ex- 
ception, that the one knew how to proceed 
direCtly to his purpofe better than the other, 
eclipfed, by their reputation, their exploits, 

* Offices, lib. ii. c. S. 

t Agreeably to what happened after the death of Caefar. 

and 
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and their virtues, all the reft of the citizens. 
Pompey made the firft appearance in the 
fcene of adtion, and Caftar immediately fol- 
lowed him. 

Pompey, to render himfelf popular, had 
difannulled the law of Sylla, which limited the 
power of the people, and when he had facri- 
ficed the moft falutary laws of his country 
to his particular ambition, he obtained all he 
defired, and the rafh indifcretion of the populace 
was altogether unbounded in his favour. 

The Roman laws had wifely parcelled out 
the public power into feveral magiftracies, 
which mutually fupported as well as reftrained 
and tempered each other ; and as the power of 
all, vvho enjoyed thole promotions, was con- 
fined to a proper extent, every citizen was 
qualified for a Ration of that nature ; and the 
people, feeing numbers of fuch perfons paffing 
away in fuccefiion, were not habituated to any 
particular magiftrate among them. But, in the 
times we are now dcfcribing, the plan of go- 
vernment was changed ; the moft potent com- 
petitors obtained extraordinary commiffions 
from the people, which annihilated the autho- 
rity of the magiftrates, and drew all the 
great affairs into the hands of one man, or 
a few. 

Was war to be proclaimed againft Sertorius? 
Pompey was nominated to command the army. 
Were the Romans to march againft Mithri- 
dates? every voice called aloud for Pompey. 

Did 
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Did it become neceflary to tranfmit corn to 
Rome? the people would have given it over 
for loft, had not Pompey been entrufted with 
the importation. Were the pirates to be 
deftroyed ? who fo proper for that expedition 
as Pompey ? And when Caefar himfelf threatned 
Rome with an invafion, the fenators cried out, 
in their turn, and placed all their confidence 
in Pompey. 

I am willing to believe (faid Marcus * to the 
people) that this Pompey, who is fo much 
carefled by the nobility, is more inclinable 
to fecure your liberty, than he is to coun- 
tenance their authority over you: But there 
was a time, when each individual among you 
was protected by feveral, and not the whole 
body of the people by one perfon ; and when 
it was never known, that a fingle man either 
gave or took away things of fo much con- 
sequence. 

As Rome was formed for grandeur, it be- 
came neceflary to unite the honours and power 
in the fame perfons, which in unquiet times 
would fix the admiration of the people on one 
particular citizen. 

When honours are granted, the givers know 
exactly what they beftowj but when power 
is added to the donation, they can never be 
certain how far it will be extended. 

Immoderate preferences given to a citizen, 
in a republic, are always productive of necef- 
* Fragment of Salluft, 
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fary effeds; they either raife envy in the 
people, or make their affedion ovciflow all 
bounds. 

When Pompey returned twice to Rome, 
in a condition to enflave the republic, he had 
the moderation to difband his armies, before 
he entered the city; and then he made his 
appearance with the air of a common citizen: 
Thefe inftanccs of a dilintcrefted behaviour, 
which completed all his glory, did not fail, 
in their coniequences, to make the fenate 
always declare in his favour, when ever he 
attempted any thing prejudicial to the laws. 

The ambition of Pompey was more un- 
aftlvc and gentle than that of Cadar. This 
warrior relblved, like Sylla, to open himfelf a 
paffage to lovereign power by arms, but 
Pompey grew dilpleafed at fucli a method of 
oppreffioii; he alpired, indeed, to the didator- 
fliip, but was willing to owe it to the fuflfages 
of the people ; he could not refolve to ufurp 
power, but would have been glad to have had 
it tendered to him as a gift. 

As the favour of the people is always in a 
fluduating ftate, there w'ere fome feafons, 
wherein Pompey beheld his reputation in a 
declining condition * ; and it affeded him in 
the molt tender part, to fee the very pci Ions 
hedcfpiled, make advances in popularity, and 
then employ it againft him, 

* See I'lutarch. 

M This 
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This led him into three a&ions equally 
fatal • he corrupted the people with money, 
and fixed a price, in the ele&ions, on the 
fuffrage of each citizen. 

He employed the vileft of the populace to 
incommode the magiftrates in the exercife 
of their functions, in hopes, that wife people, 
growing weary of living in a ftate of anarchy, 
would be urged by defpair to create him dic- 
tator. 

In a word, he united his interefts, with 
thofe of Cxfar and Craflus : Cato laid, their 
union and not their enmity deftroyed the re- 
public • and in reality, it was then reduced to 
fuch an unhappy Hate, that it received lefs 
injury from civil wars than by a peace, which, 
as it united the views and interefts of the lead- 
ing men, fo it naturally introduced tyranny in 
the government. 

Pompey did not properly lend his reputa- 
tion to Cxfar $ but facrified it to his caufe, 
without knowing what he did ; and Cxfar, in 
return, employed all the power he had received 
from Pompey to the prejudice of the donor, 
and even played off his own artifices againft 
him : He raifcd troubles in the city by his 
emiflaries ; he made himfelf mafter of all 
elections ; and confuls, praetors, and tribunes 
purchafed their promotions, at their own price. 

The fenate, who eafily penetrated into Cas- 
far's defigns, had recourfe to Pompey, and 
intreated him to undertake the defence of the 

republic, 
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republic, if that name might properly be given 
to a government which implored protection of 
one of its citizens. 

I am of opinion, that what contributed molt 
to Pompey’s deft ruCtion, was the iliame that 
affedted him, when he grew fenfible, that by 
railing Caelar as he had done, he had com- 
mitted a fatal overfight ; but he fuffered this 
confideration to prevail as late as poflible, and 
did not prepare for his defence, left he fhould 
he obliged to acknowlcge himfelf in danger. 
He afferted before the fenate that Caefar durft 
not engage in a war ; and becaufe he had made 
fuch a declaration feveral times, he always 
perfifted in repeating it. 

One circumftancc feems to have capacitated 
Caefar for any undertaking, and that was the 
unhappy conformity of names ; the fenate had 
added to his government of the Cilalpine Gaul, 
all that part of Gaul which was diftinguifhed 
by the name of Tranfi ilpine. 

As the politics of thole times did not permit 
armies to be ftationed near Rome, fo neither 
would they fuffer Italy to be entirely deflitute 
of troops; for which rcafon, coniiderablc forces 
were quartered in Cilalpine Gaul, a country 
which extends lrom the Rubicon, a little river 
in Romania, to the Alps: Hut, in order to kerne 
the city of Rome ng.tinft thole noons, the fenate 
palled that famous edict, which is (till to bo 
leen engraven in the roid near Rimini, ly 
which they folemniy devoted to the infernal 
M 2 gods. 
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gods, and branded with facrilege and parricide, 
any perfbn whatever, who fhould prefume to 
pafs the Rubicon, with an army, a legion, or 
a fingle cohort. 

To a government of that importance as to 
keep the city in awe, another was added which 
proved Hill more conliderable, and that was 
all the Tranfalpine Gaul, which comprehended 
the fouthern parts of France, where Csefar had 
for feveral years an opportunity of profecuting 
war againft as many nations as he pleafed \ by 
which means his loldiers advanced in years as 
well as himfelf, and were conquered by him, 
in their turn, as well as the Barbarians. Had 
Caefar not been entruftcd with the government 
of Tranfalpine Gaul, he could not have cor- 
rupted his troops, nor rendered his name 
venerable to them by fo many victories ; and 
had he not enjoyed Cifalpinc Gaul, Pompey 
might have flopped him at the pafs of the 
Alps, whereas he was compelled to retire from 
Italy, when the war began, which made him 
lofc among his own party that reputation which, 
in civil wars, is the very loul of power. 

The lame coulter nation, which Hannibal 
diffufed through Rome, after the battle of 
Cannae, was ipread by Cadar over all that city, 
when he had paffed the Rubicon. Pompey 
was fo confounded, that he became incapable, 
even in the firft moments of the war, of forming 
any delign but fuch as is ufually luggelted in 
the molt ddperate conjunctures. He could 

only 
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only retire, and truft to flight. Accordingly he 
left Rome and the public treafure ; and as he 
was in no condition to retard the conqueror, 
he forfook part of his troops, abandoned all 
Italy, and croffed the fea. 

Casfar’s fortune has been greatly celebrated; 
but this extraordinary man enjoyed fo many 
great qualities, without the intermixture of a 
deled;, though he had feveral vicious inclina- 
tions, that he would have been victorious at the 
head of any army he had commanded, and 
would have governed in any republic that had 
given him birth. 

When he had defeated Pompey’s lieutenants 
in Spain, he pafl'ed into Greece to feek Pompey 
himfelf; and this general, who had pofTeiled 
himfelf of the fea-coafts, and was matter of 
a fuperior force, was on the point of beholding 
Caefar’s army deftroyed by mifery and famine. 
But as the defire of approbation was his predo- 
minant frailty, he could not forbear giving atten- 
tion to fome vain fpeechcs * of thofc about 
him, who were perpetually blaming his conduct, 
and mortifying him with their jefts. This 
general, fays one, would perpetuate his com- 
mand, and be a new king of kings, like Aga- 
memnon : I allure you, replies another, we 
fhallnoteat any Tufculum figs this year. A 
few encounters in which he had fueceeded, 
quite intoxicated the heads of this fenatorial 

* See Plutarch’s life of Pompey. 

M 3 hoft; 
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hoft ; and Pompey, to avoid cenfure, gave into 
an indifcretion which pofterity will ever blame ; 
he refolved to lacrifice all the advantages he had 
then obtained, and marched at the head of un- 
difciplined troops to engage an army that had 
been fo frequently victorious. 

When the (battered remains of Pharfalia 
were withdrawn into Africa, Scipio, who then 
commanded them, refufed to follow Cato’s 
advice for protracting the war. He grew elated 
with a few inftances of fuccefs ; be rilked all, 
and immediately loft all he had rilked ; and 
when Brutus and Caflius re-eftabliflied that 
party, the fame precipitation deftroyed the 
republic a third time *. 

It is obfervable, that in the long courfe of 
thefe civil wars, the power of Rome was con- 
tinually extending in foreign parts, under Marius, 
Sylla, Pompey, Caefar, Antony, and Auguftus; 
and that mighty city, growing daily more for- 
midable, completed the deftruCtion of all the 
kings who prefumed to refift her. 

No (late threatens its neighbours with con- 
queft fo much as that which is involved in 
the horrors of civil war : In fuch a feafon, the 
nobility, the citizens, the artifans, the peafants, 
and, in fhort, the whole body of the people 
become foldiers 3 and when peace has united 

* This is well cleared up in Appian’s hiftory of the 
civil war, lib. iv. The army of OCtavius and Antony 
would have perifhed by famine, if their enemies had not 
given them battle. 


all 
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all the contending parties, this date enjoys 
great advantages over others, whofe fubjefts 
are generally citizens. Belides, civil wars al- 
ways produce great men, becaufe, in the 
univerfal confufion which then reigns, thofe 
who are diftinguifhed by any particular merit, 
have a favourable opportunity of making them- 
felves confpicuous : Each of ihele perfons ranges 
himfelf in a fuitable fituation; whereas, in times 
of peace, they are flationcd by others, and 
generally very injudicioufly. We (hall pafs 
from the Romans, and inquire for inftances of 
this truth, in nations that are more modern ; 
and among thele, France was never fo for- 
midable abroad, as after the contentions between 
the houfes of Burgundy and Orleans, after the 
troubles of the league, after the civil wars in 
the minority of Lewis the thirteenth, and after 
the national diflenfions in the nonage of Lewis 
the fourteenth. England was never fo much 
refpedted as in the time of Cromwell, after the 
wars of the long parliament. The Germans 
did not gain their fupeiiority over the Turks, 
till after the civil wars of the empire. The 
Spaniards, under Philip the fifth, and imme- 
diately after the civil wars that were kindled 
by the fuccefiion, invaded Sicily with fuch a 
force as aflonifhed all Europe ; and we now 
fee the Perfians riling from the allies of a civil 
war, and humbling the Ottoman power. 

In a word, the republic was at lad enllav- 
ed, and we are not to charge that calamity on 
M 4 the 
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the ambition of particular perfons, but fhould 
rather impute it to the difpofition of man in 
general, whofe cravings after power are always 
moft infatiable, when he enjoys the greateft 
fhare, and who only defires the whole, becaufe 
he pofieffes a large part. 

If the fentiments of Caefar and Pompey had 
refemblcd thofe of Cato, others would have 
had the fame ambitious thoughts as Pompey 
and Caefar difcovercd ; and lince the republic 
was fated to fall, it would have been dragged 
to the precipice by fome other hand. 

Caefar pardoned ever mortal • but the mode- 
ration people difeover when they have ufurped 
all, feems to be no extraordinary accomplifh- 
ment. 

Though he has been much commended for 
being indefatigable, after the battle of Pharfalia, 
yet Cicero, very juftly, accufes him of re- 
miflhefs. He tells Calllus * they never could 
have imagined Pompey’s party would have 
revived fo confiderably in Spain and Africa ; 
and that if they could have forefeen that Caefar 
would have amufed himfelf in his Alexandrian 
war, they would not have made their peace 
with him as they did, but would have followed 
Scipio and Cato into Africa. And thus a weak 
paffion for a woman made him engage in four 
wars, and by not forefeeing the. two lafi, he 
hazarded all he had gained at Pharfalia. 

* Familiar letters, lib. xv. 

Crfar 
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Caefar governed at firft under the ufual titles 
of magiftracy, lor nothing afte&s mankind 
more than names; and as the Aliatics abhorred 
thofe of conful and proconful, the Europeans 
detefted that of king ; fo that thofe titles con- 
ftituted at that time, the happinefs or defpair 
of all the earth. He made lome overtures to 
have the diadem placed on his head ; but when 
he grew fenfible that the people difeontinued 
their acclamations, he thought ft to reject it. 
He likewife made other attempts *, and it is 
not to be comprehended, how he could be- 
lieve that the Romans, in order to fuffer him 
to be a tyrant, fhould for that reafon be in 
love with tyranny, or could even give credit to 
what they themlelves had done. 

One day, when the fenate tendered him 
fome particular honours, he negleCted to rife 
from his feat, and from that moment, the 
graved: members of that body loft all patience. 

Mankind are always mod offended at any 
trefpafs on the ceremonials and punctilios they 
expedt. If you endeavour to opprefs them, it 
fometimes pafles for a proof of the efteem 
you entertain for them, but a violation of their 
decorums is always an inftance of contempt. 

Cadar, who was a conflant enemy to the 
fenate, could not conceal the mean opinion he 
entertained of that body, who had almofl 
rendered themlelves ridiculous, when they were 

* He aboliflied the office of tribunes of the people. 
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no longer in pofleflion of power : For which 
reafon even his clemency was an infult, and it 
became evident that he only pardoned becaufe 
he fcorned to punifli. 

Caviar formed the edids of the fenate himfelf, 
and fubfcribed them with the names of the firft: 
fenators he happened to think on. Cicero, in 
the ninth book of his Familiar Letters, writes 
to this effect : u I have been fometimes in- 
<c formed, that an edicft of the fenate paffed 
<c by my confent, has been tranfmitted to Syria 
“ and Armenia, before I had any knowlege 

that it was made; and feveral princes have 
“ lent me letters of acknowlegement for my 
<c confent, to allow them the title of kings, 
tl when, at the fame time, I was fo far from 
€C knowing them to be kings till that moment, 
<c that I even had not heard there were any 
<c fuch perfons in the world.” 

We may fee, in the letters * of fome great 
men of that time, though they paffed under 
Cicero’s name, becaufe moft of them were 
written by himfelf, into what deje&ion and 
defpair perfons of the firft rank in the republic 
were funk by this fudden revolution, which 
diverted them of their honours, and even their 
employments; when the fenate, having no 
longer any functions to perform, that reputa- 
tion they had acquired through all the world, 
was now to be difpenfed from the cabinet of 

* See the letters of Cicero and Servius Sulpicius. 


one 
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one man. This ftate of affairs appears in a 
much better light in thofe letters, than in any 
relations of hiflorians ; and they are the moft 
mafterly reprefen tation of the ingenuous turn 
of mind of a fet of people united by a common 
affliction, and give us a complete portrait ol an 
age wherein a falfe politcnefs had not infe&ed all 
fociety with inlincerity and untruth. In a word, 
they are not written, like our modern letters, 
with a view to deceive, but arc the faithful 
intercourfe of friends, who communicated all 
they knew. 

It was hardly pofflble for Caefar, in his 
fituation, to prelcrve his life : The generality 
of the confpirators againft him, were of his 
party *, or had received many great obligations 
from him, and the reafon of their intention to 
affaffinate him, is very natural ; they had gained 
fignal advantages by his conqucft, but the more 
their fortune improved, the greater was their 
fhare of the common calamity, and to thofe 
who have not any thing they can properly call 
their own, it feems, in fomc particulars, to 
be of little coniequence under what government 
they live. 

Befides, there was a certain law of nations, 
or a fettled opinion which prevailed in all the 
republics of Greece and Italy, and aferibed the 

* Decimus Brutus, Caius Cafca, Trebonius Tullius 
Cimber, Minutius, Bafillus, were Cxlar’s friends. Ap- 
pian. De bello civili, Jib. ii. 
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chara&er of a virtuous man to the perfon who 
fhould affatlinate any one who had ufurped the 
fovereign power. Rome had been extremely 
fond of this notion, ever iince the expulfion of 
her kings; the law was very exprefs; the 
examples had a general approbation; the re- 
public put a fword into the hand of every 
citizen, conftituted him their magiftrate for a 
few moments, and acknowlegcd him for their 
defender. 

Brutus * was bold enough to tell his friends, 
that, fliould his own father return from the 
grave, he would facrifice him to the public 
good, with as little remorfe as he ftabbed 
Ctclar; and though, by the continuance of 
tyranny, this furprizing fpirit of liberty had 
gradually loll its vigor, yet the confpiracies, at 
the beginning of Auguftus’s reign, were per- 
petually reviving. 

The ancient Romans were animated by a 
predominant love for their country, which, 
ading by a variation from the common ideas 
of crimes and virtues, was only attentive to its 
own dictates, and in the fervors of its operation 
entirely difregarded friends and citizens, fathers 
and benefadtors. Virtue feemed to have for- 
gotten her own precepts with a refolution to 
lurpafs herfelf, and when an adtion feemed 
too fevere to be immediately confidered with 
approbation, fhe foon caufed it to be admired 
as divine. 

* See the letter of Brutus, in the collision of Cicero’s 

letters. 

In 
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In a word, did not the guilt of Cxfar, who 
lived in a free government, confift in placing 
himfelf out of the reach of all punifliments but 
an aflaflination ? And when we allc why he 
was not oppofed by open force, or the power 
of the laws, do we not at the fame time demand 
fatisfaftion for his crimes ? 


CHAP. XII. 

Obfervatiom on the State of Rome after the 
Death of Cafar. 

S O impoflible was it for the republic to ac- 
complilh its re-eftablithment, that a con- 
juncture then happened which was never known 
before ; there was no longer any tyrant, and 
yet liberty was extinguiflied ; for the caufcs 
which had contributed to its deftruCtion, Hill 
lubfifted to prevent its revival. 

The aflaffins had only formed the plan of a 
confpiracy, but had not taken any meafures to 
render it effectual in the event. 

When they had llruck the blow, they all 
retired to the Capitol ; the fenate forbore to 
alienable, and the next day Lepidus, who was 
fond of commotions, took pofleffion of the 
Forum, with a band of foltlicrs at his devotion. 

The veteran troops, who were apprehenfive 
that the immenfe donations they had received, 
would be no longer repeated, had marched into 
Rome : This proceeding compelled the fenate 
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to approve all the ads of Caffar, and then, by 
a faculty of reconciling extremes, they granted 
a general amncfty to the confpirators, which 
produced a falfe appearance of peace. 

Caifar, a little before his death, whilft he was 
preparing for his expedition againft theParthians, 
had appointed magiftrates foi* feveral years, that 
he might fecure himlelf a fet of men who, in 
his abfencc, would maintain the tranquillity of 
his government; lb that, after his death, the 
party who had efpoufed his intereft, were in 
a condition to fupport themfelves for a con- 
fiderable time. 

As the fenatc had ratified all the ads of 
Cedar without any reflridion, and as the con- 
fuls were uuiufted with the execution of them, 
Antony, who was then one of thole magiftrates, 
got pofleflion of Cedar’s book of accounts, 
gained upon his fecretary, and made him infert, 
in that book, all the articles he thought proper, 
by which means the dictator reigned more 
imperioully than when he was living; for what 
he could never have accomplilhcd, Antonvhad 
the dexterity to effect ; great Aims of money, 
which Crcfar would never have heft owed, were 
diftributed among the people by Antony, and 
every man who had any fcdiiious deligns 
againft the government, we.c lure to find a 
fudden gratuity in Cedar's hooks. 

It unfortunately happened that Caefar, to 
make his expedition eftedua!, had amaffed pro- 
digious kirns, and benefited them in the temple 

of 
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of Ops ; Antony difpofed of thefe as he thought 
fit, by the expedient of his book. 

The confpirators had, at firft, determined 
to caft the body of Caefar into the Tyber *, and 
might have executed that defign without any 
interruption 5 for in thofe feafons of aftonidi- 
ment which fucceed unexpected events, every 
intention becomes practicable : This however 
did not take effeCt, and we lhall now relate 
what happened on that occafion. 

The fenate thought themfelves under a ne- 
ceflity of permitting CaTar’s funeral obfequics 
to be performed ; and indeed they could not 
decently forbid them, as they had never declar- 
ed him a tyrant. Now the Romans, in con- 
formity to a cuftom cftablilhed among them, 
and much boafted of by Polybius, always 
carried, in their funeral procefiions, the images 
which reprefented the anceftors of the de- 
ceafed, and made an oration over the body. 
Antony, who charged himself with this Jaft 
province, unfolded the bloody robe of Ctcfar 
to the view of all the people, read to them the 
particulars of his will, in which he had left them 
extraordinary legacies, and then wrought them 
into fuch violent emotions, that they imme- 
diately fired the houfes of the cpnlpirators. 

* That action would not have been unprecedented ; 
for when Tiberius Gracchus was flain, Lucretius the cdilc, 
who was afterwards called Veipllo, threw his body into 
the Tyber. AureJ. Vidor, dc vins ilJuft. 

Cicero. 
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Cicero, who governed the fenate in this 
whole affair *, makes no fcruple to acknowlcge 
that it would have been much better to have 
proceeded with vigour, and even to have ex- 
pofed themfelves to deftrudtion, though indeed 
it was not probable that fuch a fate would have 
attended them ; but he alleges for his excufe, 
that as the fenate was then affembled, they had 
no opportunity in their favour ; and he adds, 
that thofe who are fenfible of the importance 
even of a moment, in affairs wherein the people 
have fo confiderable a part, will not be furprized 
at his condudt in that tranfadtion. 

Another accident happened at this time: 
when the people were celebrating funeral games 
in honour of Caffar, a comet, with long flaming 
hair, appeared lor the (pace of feven days, which 
made them believe the foul of Caefar was re- 
ceived into heaven. 

It was very cuffomary for the people of 
Greece and Alia, to eredt temples f to the 
kings, and even the proconfuls who had go- 
verned them ; and they were indulged in this 
pradtice, becaufe it was the greatdl evidence 
they could poffible give of their abjedt fervitude. 
Nay the Romans themfelves might, in their 
private temples, were their Lares were depofited, 
render divine honours to their anceffors 5 but I 
cannot remember, that from the time of Ro- 

* Letters to Attieus, lib. xiv. c. 6. 

t See more on this fubjudl, in the letters of Cicero to 
Alliens, lib, v. and the remark ot the abbe dc Mongaut. 

mulus 
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mulus to Julius Cadar, any Roman * was ever 
ranked among the gods of the republic. 

The government of Macedonia was aligned 
to Antony, but he was defirous of changing it 
for that of Gaul, and the motives which fo 
induced him are very evident : Decimus Brutus, 
who governed Cifalpine Gaul, having refufed 
to refign that province to Antony, he was re- 
folved to deprive him of it by force. This 
produced a civil war, in which the fenate de- 
clared Antony an enemy to his country. 

Cicero, to accomplilh the deftrudion of An- 
tony his mortal enemy, was fo injudicious as 
to employ all his inteieft for the promotion of 
Odavius, and inftead of defacing the idea of 
one Caefar in the minds of the people, he placed 
two before their eyes. 

Octavius, in his conduct to Cicero, aded 
like a man who knew the world j he flat- 
tered, he praifed, he confulted him, and em- 
ployed every engaging artifice, which vanity 
never diltrufts. 

Great affairs arc frequently difconccrted, 
becaufe thole who undertake them feldom con- 
fine their expectations to the principal event, 
but look after fome little particular fuccefs 
which fooths the indulgent opinion they en- 
tertain of themfelves. 

* Dion, relates that the Triumviri, who all expelled 
the fame deification, took all imaginable care to enlarge 
the honours paid to Ccefar. 

I am 
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I am inclined to think, that, if Cato had 
referved himfelf for the republic, he would 
have given a very different turn to affairs. 
Cicero had extraordinary abilities for the fecond 
cl a Is, but was incapable of the firft. His genius 
was fine, but his loul feldotn foared above the. 
vulgar. His charatteriftic was virtue ; that of 
Cato glory *. Cicero always beheld himfelf 
in the firft rank ; Cato never allowed his merit 
a place in his remembrance. This man would 
have preferved the republic for his own fake ; 
the other, that he might have boafted of the 
action. 

I might carry on the parallel by adding, that 
when Cato forefaw, Cicero was intimidated ; 
and when the former hoped, the latter was 
confident : Cato beheld things through a ferene 
medium ; Cicero viewed them through a glare 
of little paffions. 

Antony was defeated at Modena, where the 
two con fuls, Hirtius and Panfa, loft their lives : 
The fenate, who thought themfelves fuperior 
to their tumultuous affairs, began to think of 
humbling Odtavius, who now ceafed his hof- 
tilities againft Antony, marched his army to 
Rome, and caufed himfelf to be declared conful. 

In this manner did Cicero, who boafted that 
his robe had crufihed the arms of Antony, in- 
troduce an enemy into the republic, the more 

* Ejfr qunm videri bonus malebat : itaque quo minus 
gloriam pdebui, n rnagis ilium ajfequdatur . Sallult, 
bull. Catil. 

formidable. 
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formidable, becaule his name was much dearer 
to the people, and his pretenfions, to all ap- 
pearance, better founded *. 

Antony, after his overthrow, retired into 
Tranfalpine Gaul, where he was received by 
Lepidus. Thefe two men entered into an 
affociation with Odavius, and gave up to each 
other the lives of their friends and their 
enemies •f. Lepidus continued at Rome, whilft 
the other two went in quell: of Brutus and Caf- 
fius, and found them in thofe parts where the 
empire of the world was thrice contended for 
in battle. 

Brutus and Caflius killed themfelves with 
a precipitation not to be vindicated ; and it 
is impoffible to read this period of their lives, 
without pitying the republic which was fo 
abandoned; Cato clofed the tragedy with his 
own murder 5 and thefe, in lome meafure, 
opened it with theirs. 

Several reafons may be affigned for this 
cuftom of felf-deftruftion, which fo generally 
prevailed among the Romans the progrefs of 
Stoicifm which encouraged it; the eftablifli- 
ment of triumphs and flavery, which induced 
feveraf great men to believe they ought not 
to furvive a defeat ; the advantages accruing 
to the accufed, who put an end to life rather 

* He was Casfar’s heir, and his fon by adoption, 
f So inveterate was their cruelty, that they commanded 
every individual among the people to rejoice at the pro* 
feriptions on pain of death. Dion. 

N 2 than 
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than fubmit to a tribunal, which condemned 
their memory to infamy *, and their goods to 
confifcation • a point of honour, more rational 
perhaps, than that which now prompts us to 
ftab our friend for a gefture or an exprefiion ; 
in a word, the convenience -f of heroifm, 
which gave every one the liberty of finifhing 
his part on the ilage of the world, in what 
fcene he pleafed. 

We might add, the great facility of putting 
fuch a principle in execution : The foul all 
attentive to the adtion fhe is preparing to 
commit, to the motives which determines her 
refolution, to the dangers {lie avoids by it, does 
not properly behold death, becaufe paflion 
makes itl'elf felt, but always blinds the eyes. 

Self-love, and a fondnefs for our preferva- 
tion, changes itl’elf into fo many fliapes, and 
adts by fuch contrary principles, that it leads 
us to facrifice our exiftcnce for the very fake 
of exigence; and fuch is the eftimate we make 
of ourfelves, that we confent to die by a natural 
and obfeure fort of inftindt, which makes us 
love ourfelves even more than our lives. 

It is certain that we are become lefs free, 
lefs couragious, and lefs capable of grand en- 

* Eorum qui de fc Jlatuchant , humabanttir corpora , 
man chant 1 1 {lament a ; pretinm f'jlinandu Tac. An. vi. 

f If Charles I. and James II. had been educated in a 
religion which would have permitted them to deftroy them- 
ielus, the one would not have lubmittcd to fuch a death, 
no: the othe: to luch a life. 
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terprizes than they were formerly, by this love 
of ourlelves. 


C H A P. XIII. 
AUGUSTUS. 

S Extus Pompeius pofTefTed Sicily and Sar- 
dinia, was matter at fea, and law him- 
felf at the head of a great multitude of fugi- 
tives, and perfons devoted to death by pro- 
feriptions, whofe laft hopes depended on their 
valour. Oftavius contended with him, in two 
very laborious wars ; and, after a variety of 
ill fuccefs, vanquifhed him by the abilities of 
Agrippa. 

Mod of the confpirators ended their lives 
in a miferable manner ; and it was natural 
that perfons who headed a party, lo frequently 
harafled by wars, in which no quarter was 
afforded, fhould die a violent death. That 
event was however interpreted into a confe- 
quence of divine vengeance, which pu nil hed 
the murderers of Caefar, and in its turn pro- 
feribed their caufe. 

Odtavius gained over the foldiers of Lepidus 
to his own interelf, and diverted him of his 
power in the triumvirate; he even envied 
him the confolation of palling the remainder 
of his days in obfcurity, and compelled him 
to appear as a private man in the affemblies of 
the people. 

N 3 
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It is impoflible for any one to be difpleaf- 
ed at the humiliation of this Lepidus; he was 
the inofl depraved citizen in all the repub- 
lic, a con (! ant promoter of diflurbances, and 
one who perpetually formed fatal fchemes, 
wherein he was obliged to affociate with peo- 
ple of more ability than himfelf. A modern 
author * has thought fit to be large in his 
commendation, and cites Antony, who, in one 
of his letters, reprefents him as an honeft 
man. But he, who had that character from 
Antony, could not have much title to it from 
other perfons. 

I believe Odtavius is the only man of all 
the Roman generals, who ever gained the affec- 
tions of the foldiers by giving them perpetual 
inftances of a natural timidity of fpirit. The 
foldiers, at that time, were more affefted with 
the liberality of their commanders than their 
valour ; perhaps it was even fortunate for him 
that he was not mailer of any qualities which 
could procure him the empire, and that his 
very incapacity fhould be the caufe of his 
promotion to it, fince it made him the left 
dreaded. It is not impoflible that the defers 
which threw the greatefl difhonour on his cha- 
racter, were the moll propitious to his fortune, 
rf he had difeovered, at firlt, any traces of an 
exalted foul, all mankind would have been 
jealous of his abili ies 3 and if he had been 

* Thf* ah be de Si. 1 : cal. 
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fpiiited by any true bravery, he would not ! . . 
given Antony time to launch into A) 
travagancics which proved his ruin. 

When Antony was preparing to march 
againd Octavius, he allured his foldiers, by 
a folemn oath, that he would redore the re- 
public ; which makes it evident, that even 
They were jealous of the liberty of their 
country, though they were the perpetual in- 
druments of its dedrudion ; for an army i$ 
the blinded and mod inconfiderate fet of 
people in the woild. 

The battle of Adium was fought, Cleo- 
patra fled, and drew Antony after her. It 
evidently appeared by the circumdances of her 
future condud, that die afterwards betrayed 
him *•, perhaps that incomprehenfible fpiiit 
of coquetry lb predominant in her fex, tempted 
her to pradice all her arts to lay a third lb- 
vereign of the world at her feet. 

A woman, to whom Antony had fie: ifued 
the whole world, betrayed him ; many captains 
and kings, whom he had railed or made, failed 
him ; and, as if geneiofity wereconneded with 
tervitude, a company of gladiators remained 
heroically faithful to him. Load a man with 
benefits, the fird idea you infpire him with, is 
to find ways to prefc; ve them ; tray are new 
intereds which you give him to defend. 


* Dion. lib. i. 
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The molt furprizing circumftance in thofe 
wars is, that one battle fhould generally de- 
cide the difference, and that one defeat fhould 
be irreparable. 

The Roman foldiers were not, properly, 
under the prevalence of any party fpiiit ; they 
did not fight for any particular acquifition, 
but for feme particular perfon • they only knew 
their commander, who engaged their fervice 
by prodigious hopes ; but when he was once 
defeated, and conlequently no longer in a con- 
dition to accomplish his promifes, they im- 
mediately revolted to the other fide. The 
provinces did not embark in the quarrel 
with any greater fincerity, for it was of little 
confeqi ' nee to them, whether the fenate or 
the people prevailed ; and therefore, when one 
of the generals loft the day, they declared for 
the other; for every city was obliged to juflify 
itfelf before the conqueror, who having en- 
gaged himfelf to the foldiery by imincnfc 
promifes, was conftrained to facrifice to their 
avidity thofe countries which were mod ob- 
noxious. 

V/e have been afrlided, in France, with 
two forts of civil war; one had religion for 
its pretext, and was of long dilution, bccaufe 
the motive which lirii inflmied it continued 
to fuhlift after vidory ; the other could not 
propet lv be lin’d to have any motive, but was 
rather kindled by the capiitc or ambition of 
feme great men, and was loon extingtiilhed. 

Auguftus 
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Auguftus (for that was the name offered 
by flattery to Odavius ) was careful to efta- 
blifh order, or rather a durable iervitude ; for 
when once the fovereignty has been ufurped 
in a free fiate, every tranfadion, on which an 
unlimited authority can be founded, is called 
a regulation ; and all inftances of diforder, 
commotion, and bad government, are repre- 
fented as the only expedients to prcferve the 
juft liberty of the fubjed. 

All the Roman citizens who were ever 
actuated by ambitious views, have attempt- 
ed to introduce a kind of anarchy in the re- 
public; and Pompey, Craffus, and Caefar fuc- 
ceeded to a miracle ; they authorized an im- 
punity for all public crimes, and abolifhed 
every inftitution calculated to prevent the cor- 
ruption of manners, and every regulation ac- 
commodated to the bed politics; and as good 
legiflators endeavour to improve their fellow 
citizens, thefe, on the contrary, were inde- 
fatigable to lead them into a degeneracy from 
every virtue. With this view they gave a 
fandion to the pernicious cuftom of corrupt- 
ing the people by money, and when any 
perfons were accufed of undue practices for 
obtaining places of truft, the delinquents cor- 
rupted the judges who were to decide the 
caule. They interrupted the elections by 
every violent proceeding, and even intimi- 
dated the tribunal itfclf. The authority of 
the people was reduced to annihilation, witncls 

J Gabinius, 
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Gabinius *, who, after he had reinftated Pto- 
lemy, by force of arms, on his throne, con- 
trary to the inclinations of the people, very 
coldly demanded a triumph. 

Thefe leading men in the republic endea- 
voured to make the people difgufted at their 
own power, and to become neceffary them- 
felves, by rendering the inconveniencies of a 
republican government as difagreeable as pof- 
lible. But when Auguftus had eftablifhed 
himfelf in the lupremacy, his politics were 
employed to reftore order, that the people 
might he lenfible of the happinefs of being 
ruled by one man. 

When Auguftus was at the head of an 
armed power, he dreaded the revolt of his 
loldiers, and not the confpiracies of the ci- 
tizens ; for which reafon he lavifhed all his 
carefles on the former, and was altogether 
inhuman to the latter : But when his arms 
had accomplifhed a peace, he was apprehen- 
live of confpiracies, and the idea of Csefar’s 
untimely death being always prefent to his 
remembrance, he refolved to vary from his 
conduit that he might avoid his fate. We 
lhall now give the reader a complete key to 
the whole life of Auguftus : He wore a coat 
of mail, under his robe, in the fenate houfe; 


* Cnefar made war with the Gauls, and CrafTus with 
the Parthians, without any previous deliberation of the 
Unate, or any decree of the people. Dion. 
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he refufed the title of dictator : and whereas 
Caefar inlolently affirmed the republic to be 
nothing, and that his word alone were the 
laws, Augudus was perpetually expatiating on 
the dignity of the lenatc and his veneration for 
the republic. He was felicitous therefore to 
edablilh fuch a form of government as fhould 
be mod fatisfadory, without incommoding his 
particular intered, and changing it into an 
aridocraiy with relation to the civil, and into 
a monarchy with refped to the military ad- 
minidration ; rendering it by thele means 
an ambiguous lyftem of government, which, 
being unfupported by its own power, could 
fubfid no longer than the fovereign pleafed; 
and confequently was a monarchy in all its 
circumdances. 

A queftion has been darted, whether An-' 
gudus had a real inclination to dived himfelf 
of the empire. But is it not apparent, that, 
had he been in earned, he might eafily have 
effeded his defign ? But his whole proceeding, 
in that affair, was a mere artifice ; becaufe, 
though he expreffed a defire every ten years, 
to be eafed of the mighty load that encumbered 
him, yet he always thought fit bear in. Thefe 
were little refinements of low cunning, cal- 
culated to induce the people to give him what, 
in his opinion, he had not fuifidemly acquired. 
I form my thoughts in this particular, by the 
whole life of Auguftus; and though mankind 
are frequently fanciful and inconfident, they 

are 
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are feldom known to renounce, in one moment, 
any enjoyment that has engaged the attention 
of all their life. Every action of Auguftus, 
and each of his various regulations, vifibly tended 
to the eftablifhment of monarchy. Sylla re- 
figned the didatorfhip, but, amidft all his 
violent proceedings, a republican fpirit is ap- 
parent in every part of his condud; all his re- 
gulations, though executed with a tyrannical 
air, had an afped to fome certain from of a 
commonwealth. Sylla, who was a man of an 
impetuous temper, precipitated the Romans 
into liberty. Auguftus, who was a fmooth 
and fubtile tyrant *, led them gently into 
llavery. When the republic regained its power, 
under Sylla, all the people exclaimed againflt 
tyranny; and whilft this became fortified, under 
Auguftus, liberty was the general boaft. 

The cuftom of triumphs, which had fo 
much contributed to the greatnefs of Rome, 
was abolished by Auguftus, or, more properly, 
this honour became the prerogative of fo- 
vereignty •f. T he greateft part of thofe cuf- 


* I ufe this woid in the fenfe of the Greeks and 
Romans, w!!o gave this name to all thofe who had 
lubverted a democracy, for in all other particulars Au- 
guftus was a lawful prince, after the law ena&ed by 
the people : Lege regia, qua de ejus imperio lata eft, 
Populus el in turn onme imp cr turn tranjlulit. lnftit. 
lib. i. 

■j Triumphal ornaments were all the honours now 
granted to any particular general. Dion, in Aug. 
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toms which prevailed under the emperors, 
derived their origin from the republic * ; and 
it will be proper to bring them together, that 
the fimilitude may be more apparent. That 
perfon alone under whofc aufpices a war had 
been conducted, was intitled to demand a 
triumph •f: Now wars were always carried on 
under the aulpices of the generuliffimo, and 
confequently of the emperor, who was the 
generaliflimo of all the forces. 

As conltant war was the reigning principle 
of the republic, the maxim under the emperors 
was altogether pacific. Victories were con- 
lidered as fo many opportunities of introducing 
dilorder by armies, who might fix too great a 
valuation on their fervices. 

Thole who were advanced to any command 
were apprehcnlive of engaging in enterprifes of 
too great importance; they found it neceflary 
to aim at glory with moderation, and were to 
engage the emperor’s notice, and not raife his 

* The Romans having changed their government, 
without fuftaining any invalion from an enemy, the lame 
cuftoms continued as were pra&ilcd before the alteration 
of the government, the form of which Hill remained 
though the eflentials were deftroyed. 

f Dion, in Aug. lib. liv. acquaints us that Agrippa 
neglected, out of modelly, to give the i'enate an account 
of his expedition againll the people of the Bofphoius, and 
even refilled a triumph; fince which time it was not 
granted to any perfon of his clafs ; but it was a favour 
Auguftus intended to affoid Agiippa, though Antony 
would not allow it to Vcntidius, the firft time he con- 
quered the Parthians. 

jcaloufy; 
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jcaloufy; in a word, they were not to appear 
before him with a luftre which his eyes could 
not bear. 

Auguftus was very cautious * of inverting 
any one with the rights of a Roman citizen j 
he made laws -f to prevent the enfranchife- 
ment of too many flaves and by his will 
recommended the obfervation of thefe two 
maxims, with a difluafive againft extending the 
empire by new wars. 

Thefe three particulars were very well 
conne&ed; for when all war was difeontinued, 
there was no need either of new citizens or 
enfranchifements. 

When Rome was in a conftant ftate of war, 
file was under a perpetual neceflity of recruiting 
her inhabitants. At the beginning, part of the 
, people were tranfplanted thither from the con- 
quered cities, and in procefs of time feveral 
citizens of the neighbouring towns came to 
Rome to obtain a fhare in the rights of fuf- 
frage, and eftablifhed themlelves there in fuch 
numbers, that, upon the complaints of the 
allies, the Romans were obliged to remand 
them back. Multitudes at laft arrived from the 
provinces ; the laws favoured marriages, and 
even rendered them neceflary. Rome, in all 
her wars, gained a prodigious number of flaves, 
and when the riches of the citizens became 


* Sucton. in Auguft. 

t Juftin. Inftitut. lib. i. & Suet, in Aug. 

X Dion, in Aug. 

immenfe 
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immenfe , they bought thefe unhappy people 
from all parts, and, from a principle of gene- 
rofity, avarice, or ambition, enfranchifed them 
without number *. Some intended by this 
proceeding to reward the fidelity of their flaves j 
others had a view by it to receive, in their 
name, the corn which the republic diftributed 
among the poor citizens. In a word, others 
defired to have their funeral folemnity graced 
with a long train of attendance crowned with 
flowers. The people were generally compofed 
of perlons f who had received their freedom, 
fo that the lords of the univerfe, not only in 
their original, but through the greateft part of 
fucceeding times, were of fervile extraftion. 

The number of the populace being chiefly 
collected out of flaves who had been en- 
franchifed, or the Tons of fuch, became very 
incommodious, and were therefore tranfplanted 
in colonies ; by which means the ftate effec- 
tually fecured the obedience of the provinces. 
There was a general circulation of mankind 
through the world. Rome received them in the 
ftate of flaves, and fent them away Romans. 

Auguftus, under the pretence of lbme tumults 
in the elediions, placed a garrifonand a governor 
in the city, made the legions perpetual, ftation- 
ed them upon the frontiers, and eflablifhed 
particular funds for their pay. To which we 

* Dionyf. HalicarnafT. lib. iv . 

f See Tacit. Annal. lib. xiii. 

may 
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may add, that he gave orders for the veterans 
to receive their donations in money,*, and 
not in lands. 

Many unhappy confequences refulted from 
the diftribution of land after the, time of Sylla. 
The citizens property in their ettates grew 
precarious, and if all the foldiers of one cohort 
were not fettled in. the fame place, they became 
dilfatisfied with their allotments, negleded the 
cultivation of their lands, and degenerated into 
dangerous citizens But if they were diftri- 
buted in entire legions, the ambitious cp® Id raife 
armies againft the republic im^ moment. . 

Auguftus likewife eftabliffed fixed provifioifs 
for the naval power, whicp was never done 
before his time 5 for as the Romans were matters 
of the Mediterranean, and as all navigation was 
then confined to that lea, they had not any 
enemy to fear. 

Dion obferves, very judidoufly, that after 
the emperors had affumed the fovereign power, 
it became very difficult to write the hiftory of 
thofe times. All transitions were induftrioufly 
concealed, the difpatches from the provinces 
were tranfmitted to the cabinets of the emperors, 
and we know little more than what either the 
folly or rafhnefs of tyrants divulged, or fuch 
events as fall within the conjectures of hiftorians. 


* He ordered that the prretorian foldiers fliould have 
five thoufand drachmas a piece after fixtecn years fcrvice, 
and the others three thoufand drachmas after twenty years, 
Dion, in Aug. 

f Sec Tacit. Anna!, lib, xiv. 
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C II A P. XIV. 

TIBERIUS. 

A S a river, fometimes, with a flow and 
filent progrefs, undermines the banks 
tint luve been thrown up to reflrain its current, 
and at hit overwhelms them in a moment, and 
fheds an inundation over the fields they former- 
ly prelerved ; in the lame manner, the fupreme 
authority, which gained an infcnfiblc growth 
under Auguftus, bore down all before it in the 
fucceediin* reign of Tiberius. 

A law at that time fub filled, which made it 
treafon to form any injurious attempt ngainfl the 
majefly of the people: Tiberius alfumcd to 
himfelf the interpretation and enforcement of 
this law, and extended it not only to the cafes 
for which it was originally calculated, but to 
every conjuncture that could poffibly be favour- 
able to his hatred or fufpicions. And now, not 
only a&ions, but words and figns, and even 
thoughts were adjudged by this flandard ; for 
thofc exprcfiions which drop from the overflow- 
ing of the heart, in the convention of intimate 
friends, arc always fuppofed to be their real lenti- 
ments. All freedom was therefore banifhed 
from their feafls, diffidence reigned among rela- 
tions, there was no fidelity among the Haves : 
the gloomy difpofition and infincerity of the 
prince were dififufed through all ranks of men ; 
lriendihip had the difrepute of a dangerous 
0 quick- 
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quickfand ; a fine genius patted for a filming in- 
diferetion, and virtue itlelf was only confidered as 
an affectation, which oflicioufly reminded the 
people of their loft happinefs. 

No tyranny can have a feverer effect than that 
which is excrcifcd under the appearance of laws, 
and with the plaufiblc colours of juftice ; when 
the executors of cruel power would, if we- may 
ufe the exprettion, drown the unhappy wretches 
on the very plank that before faved them amidft 
the troubled waves. 

As a tyrant is never deftitute of inftruments to 
accomplish his defigns, fo Tiberius always 
found the fenate tradable enough to condemn * 
as many perfons as he could pottibly fufpedt; 
and this venerable body funk at laft into a dege- 
neracy too low to be deferibed. The lcnators 
even courted fervitude, to gain the favour of 
Sejanus; and the moft illuftrious among them 
abandoned themfclves to the difhonourable pro- 
feffion of informers. 

It feems eafy to difeover fcveral caufes of that 
flavifti difpofition, which then prevailed in the 
fenate. When Caefar had entirely crufhed the 
party who declared for the republic, all the 
friends, as well as enemies he then had in the 
fenate, concurred with equal unanimity, to re- 
move the bounds with which the laws had li- 
mited his power, and at the fame time they 

* Bifore the time of the emperors, the fenate confined 
their attention to public affairs, and never decided the caufes 
of private perfons in a full body. 

X agreed 
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agreed to render him unparalleled honours; 
idnie came into thefe compliances with a view to 
plcafe him, others intended by fiich means to 
make him odious. Dion informs us, that iomc 
even propofed that he might have the liberty to 
enjoy as many women as he fhould defire. This 
obfequious conduct freed him from all fufpicions 
of the fenate, and confcquently was the caufe of 
his affafiination; but then it prevented in tho 
fuccccding reigns, all flattery from riling to fuels, 
wild and unexampled heights as might have 
created difalFcdion in the minds of the people. 

Before Rome fubmitted to the dominion of 
one man, the riches of the nobility, in what 
m inner foever acquit ed, were certainly immenfe, 
but thole grandees were diverted of the greatelfc 
part of their treafures by the emperors *. The 
fenators were no longer reforted to by thole great 
and wealthy clients, who were the fource, of 
their patrons affluence. The provinces pro- 
duced nothing confiderablc, except for Ckcfar; 
and efpeciaily when they were under the go- 
vernment of his prieflTts, whole office had fome 
refemblance t ) that of the intendants in France. 
However, though the fountain from whence all 
this oppnlence flowed was at lalt exhaufled, the 
cxpences were continued in their former pro- 
fusion, and the track being once marked out, 

* The great men were impoveiifhed even in *het:mc of 
Auguftus, and no longer lollieited for the i fiice of icdilc, 
©r tribune of the people ; and manv of them had not any 
inclination to have a flat among the lenatois. 

0 2 
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the men of rank could only purfue it now, by 
the emperor’s favour. 

Auguftus had deprived the people of their 
lcgillative capacity, and aboliffied all their juril- 
didtion with refpedt to public offences ; but he 
ftill left them the power of electing magiftrates. 
T 1 bek 1 us, who dreaded the affemblies of a peo- 
ple fo numerous, diverted them even of this pri- 
vilege, and transferred it to the fenate*,or rather 
to himfelf. Now it is impoflibie to conceive 
the ahjeft lowncfs to which the declcnfion of 
the people's power funk the fpirits of the 
grandees: when dignities were in the difpofal 
of the populace, the magiftrates, who follicited 
their interert, pradtiled a number of mean con- 
defeenfions ; but thefe were intermixed with a 
certain magnificence that in fame meafure con- 
cealed them : for inrtance, they exhibited pomp- 
ous games and recreations, they diftributed fums 
of money, and quantities of corn among the peo- 
ple, and ibmetimes regaled them with fplendid 
fearts. But though the motive was low, the 
manner feemed auguft, becaufe it always com- 
ports with a great man to obtain the favour of 
the people by liberality; but when that people 
had nothing to beftovv, and the prince, in the 
name of the fenate, difpoled of all employments, 
they were defired as well as obtained in a dif- 
honourablc manner, and could only be com- 
parted by adulation, infamy, and a hateful train 

* T-cit. Aanal. lib i. Dion bb. Jiv. 7 hey were at* 
tfi Waids le-clUblilhed, and then difannulled bv Caligula. 

of 
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of crimes, that were made neceflary arts by the 
iniquity of the age. 

It does not indeed appear that Tiberius had 
any intention to make the lenate contemptible ; 
and he complained of nothing fo much, as the 
propenfity of that body to flavery. His life was 
filled with diflatbfaftions on that account, but 
he refembled the generality of mankind, and 
was fond of contradictory enjoyments. His ge- 
neral politics were inconliftent with his particu- 
lar paffions ; he would willingly have feen a free 
lenate, who, by their condudt, might have created 
a veneration for his government; but then he 
was alfo defirous of a fenate who would every 
moment be traCtable to his fears, his jealoufies, 
and his averlions. In a word, the politician 
was perpetually lubordinate to the man. 

We have already intimated, that the people 
had formerly obtained from the patricians the 
privilege of elefting, from their own body, a fet 
of magiftrates, who were to proteCl them from 
the infults and injuftice that might be intended 
againft them ; and, in order to capacitate thofe 
magiftrates for the exercife of fuch a power, 
their perfons were declared (acred and inviolable, 
and whoever fhould prefume to treat a tribune 
injurioufly, either by aCtions or language, was 
condemned by the law to fuffer death on the 
fpot. Now when the emperors were inverted 
with the tribunitial power, they obtained the 
fame prerogatives, and it was upon this principle 
“ ‘/nber of people were deprived of 
0 3 their 
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their lives : from this fource flowed the impunity 
with which informers flourifhed in their pro- 
feffion *; and hence it was, that the accufation 
of treafon, that crime, fays Pliny, which was 
charged on thofe to whom no real offence could 
be imputed, was at laft extended to any one 
whom the wantonnefs of tyranny pointed out. 

I am inclinable however to believe, that fome 
of thofe titles of accufation were not fo ridiculous 
as they appear at prefent ; and can never be per- 
luaded that Tiberius would have caufcd a man 
to be accufed for felling to one who bought his 
houfe, a flatue of the emperor; that Domitian 
fhould condemn a woman to die for undrcfling 
lierfelf before his image ; or that he fhould pro- 
ceed with the lame feverity againft a citizen of 
Rome, for caufing a defeription of all the earth 
to be delineated on the walls of his apartment ; 
if fuch adions as thele had not called up an idea 
in the minds of the Romans very different from 
that they now excite in us. For my part I am 
of opinion, that as Rome had changed the form 
of its government, thofe adions which now ap- 
pear inconfiderable to us, might, when they were 
committed, have a very different alped ; and I 
judge in this manner, from my refledion on 
what is now cuftomary in a nation which can- 

[* Under the reign of Tiberius, ftatucs were erc&ed to, 
and triumphant ornaments conferred on informers, which 
debafed thefc honours to fuch a degree, that thofe who had 
merited them, difdained to accept of them. Fra gin. of Dio, 
i*b. Jviii. L’Kfprit des Loix, lib. viii. c. 7.] 

not 
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not with any jufticc be fufpeded of tyranny, and 
vet it is a capital crime there to drink to the 
health of a certain perfon. 

I cannot omit any circumftance which tends 
to give a clear reprefen tation of the Roman 
genius. That people were fo habituated to 
obedience, and io conftantly placed their happi- 
nefs in homaging their mafters, that, after the 
death of Germanicus, they were affeded with 
luch inconfolable lorrow and defpair, as never 
appears in our contemporaries. The defcriptions 
given by hiftorians * of a defolation, fo public, 
fo univerfal and immoderate, deferve a reader’s 
curiofity \ and it is certain, that this feene of 
grief was not affeded, fince a whole people are 
never known to pradife fo much flattery and 
diflimulation. 

The Romans, who had now no longer any 
fhare in the government, and were chiefly com- 
pofed of perfon s who had received their free- 
dom, or fuch indolent and uninduftrious peo- 
ple who lived at the expence of the public trea- 
lure, were now fenlible of nothing but their 
imbecillity, and afflided themfelves like children 
or women, who from a principle of weaknefs 
abandon themfelves to forrow. Thefe people 
were politically indifpofed, they placed all their 
fears and hopes in the perfon of Germanicus, 
and when he was fnatched from them by an 
untimely death, they funk into defpair. 


* See Tacitus, 
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No people are fo apprehenfive of calamity as 
thofc whom the mifery of their condition fhould 
rather dilchargc from all fear, and who ought to 
fay with Andromache, Would to heaven I had any 
enjoyment I coidd dread to lofe ! There are at this 
day, in Naples, fifty thoufand men, who have no 
food but herbs, and whole whole cloathing 
confifts of a few milcrable rags; and yet thele 
people, who are the moft wretched creatures 
upon earth, dilcover a dreadful confternation at 
the leaft irruption of Veluvius, and are lb infa- 
tuated as to lear they (hall be milerable. 

CHAP. XV. 

Remarks on the Emperors from Caius Caligula 
to Antoninus. 

C ALIGULA fucceeded Tiberius, and it was 
laid of him, that there never was a better 
(lave, nor a worfe mailer: and indeed thefe two 
circumftanccs are very confident ; for the lame 
turn of mind which inclines a perfon to be 
(trongly affefted at unlimited power in his fove- 
reign, makes him to be no lei's in love with it, 
when he riles to empire himfelf. 

Caligula reftored the aflemblies of the peo- 
ple, which Tiberius had prohibited ; and abo- 
lilhed the arbitrary law and conftrudtions of 
treafon eltablifhed by that emperor ; from 
which proceeding we may obferve, that the be- 
ginnings of a bad reign fometimes rcfemble the 
conclufioa of a good one ; for a wicked prince 

may, 
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may, from a principle of contradiction to the 
motives of his predeceffor’s condud, be fpirited 
to adions which the other performed from a 
virtuous inducement ; and we owe to this very 
principle a number of good as well as bad regu- 
lations. 

But what did the Romans gain by thefe 
plaufible beginnings ? Caligula difannulled the 
law which conftituted the circumftantials of 
treafon ; but then he deftroyed thofe who dif- 
plcafed him, by a military feverity ; and his 
vengeance, inftcad of pointing at feme parti- 
cular fenators, hung over all their heads, like a 
fword that threatened them with extermination 
at one blow. 

This formidable tyranny of the emperors 
arole from the difpofition of the Romans in ge- 
neral j who, as they were fuddenly enllaved to 
an arbitrary government, and were hardly fenfi- 
ble of any interval between dominion and iub- 
jedion, were not prepared for fuch a tranfition 
by any gentle foftenings. The fierce and un- 
tradable difpofition ftill remained, and the citi- 
zens were ufed in the fame manner they them- 
felves had treated their conquered enemies, and 
were governed altogether upon the lame plan. 
When Sylla made his public entrance into 
Rome, he was ftill the Sylla who had done 
the fame in Athens, and he governed with an 
uniform imperioufnels. As to us who are na- 
tives of France, and have funk into fubjedion, 
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by infenfible degrees, if we are deftitute of laws, 
we are at leaf! governed' by engaging manners. 

The conflant view of the combats of gladia- 
tors infpired the Romans with extraordinary 
fiercenefs ; and it was obfervable, that Claudius 
became more difpofed to fhed blood, by being 
habituated to thofe fpcftacles. The example 
of this emperor, who was naturally of a gentle 
dilpofition, and yet degenerated into lb much 
cruelty at laft, makes it evident, that the edu- 
cation in thofe times, was very different from our 
own. 

The Romans, being accuffomed to tyrannize 
over human nature, * in the perfons of their 
children and Haves, had a very imperfed idea of 
that virtue we diftinguifh by the name of hu- 
manity. Whence proceeds the favage call of 
mind fo remarkable in the inhabitants of our 
colonies, but from their con flan t feverity to an 
unfortunate clafs of mankind ? When barbarity 
prevails in civil government, what natural juffice 
or harmony of manners can be expected from 
the individuals ? 

We are fatigued and fatiated with feeing in 
the hiftory of the emperors fuch an infinite 
number of people whom they deftroyed for no 
other end than to confilcate their goods : our 
modern accounts furnifh us with no fuch in- 
ftances of inhumanity. This difference, as we 
have already intimated, is to be aferibed to the 

* See the inftitutes of Juftinian, where they treat of the 
power of parents and matters. 

milder 
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milder cad of our manners, and the civilizing 
reftraints of a more amiable religion. We may 
likcvvife add, that vve have no opportunity of 
pillaging the families of fenators who have 
ravaged the world, and we derive this advantage 
from the mediocrity of our fortunes, which are 
confequcntly in a lafer fituation. In a word, 
wc are not confiderable enough to be plun- 
dered *. 

That clafs of the Roman people who were 
called Plebeians had no averfion to the word of 
their emperors ; for fince they had no longer 
any (hare of empire themfelves, nor were any 
more employed in wars, they became the mod 
contemptible and degenerate people in the world j 
they looked upon commerce and the fciences as 
only proper for (laves, and the didributions of 
corn which they received, made them neglcd 
the cultivation of their lands : they had been 
familiarized to public games and fplendid fpefta- 
cles, and fince they had no longer any tribunes 
to obey, or magidrates to ekdt, thofe gratifi- 
cations which they were only permitted to enjoy, 
became neceffary to them, and their indolence 
and inactivity dimulated their rclilh of thofe in- 
dulgencies. 

Caligula, Nero, Commodus, Caracalla, were 
lamented by the people for their very folly, for 

* The duke of Bragaii7a had an immenfe eftate in Por- 
tugal and when he firft revolted, the king of Spain was 
congratulated by his nobility, tor the rich confifcation he 
was to derive ft om that event. 


what- 
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whatever thefe loved, the others were as madly 
fond of, in their turn, and not only contributed 
their whole power, but even devoted their own 
perfons to thofe pleafures ; they lavilhed all the 
riches of the empire with the greateft prodiga- 
lity; and when thefe were exhaufted, the people 
without the lead emotion, beheld all the great 
families pillaged. They enjoyed the fruits of 
tyranny, without the lead intermixture of un- 
eafmefs, becauic their low obfeurity was their 
protection. Such princes have a natural anti- 
pathy to people of merit and virtue, bccaufe 
they are lenfiblc their actions arc dilapproved by 
fuch perfons. T he contradiction * and even 
the filencc of an aullere citizen were infup- 
portable to them 5 and as they grew intoxicated 
with popular applaufe, they at lad imagined 
their government condituted the public felicity, 
and confequentiy that it could be ccnlured by 
none but dilaffetted and ill-difpoled perfons. 

* The Greeks had games in which it was decent to 
fight, and glorious to conquer: the Romans had little moic 
than fpe&acles ; and the infamous gladiators were peculiar 
to them. But for a great per fan to defeend into the Arena 
or mount the flage, was what the Roman gravity did not 
admit of. How fhould a fenator fubmit to it ; he, who 
by the laws could not contrail any alliance with men who 
had been difgraced by the difgufts or even the applaufes of 
the people ? Some emperors, however, appeared in thefe 
places; and this folly, which indicated an extreme irre- 
gularity of the heart, a contempt for all that is great, de- 
cent, and good, hiftorians ever brand w.th the maik of 
tyranny. 

Caligula, 
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Caligula, was a true fophift in cruelty, for as 
he equally dd'cended from Antony and Au- 
guftus, he declared he would punilh the con- 
iuls if they celebrated the day appointed to com- 
memorate the victory at Adtium, and that they 
fhould likewife feel his fcverity if they negledtcd 
to honour that event ; and Drulilla, to whom he 
accorded divine honours, being dead, it was a 
crime to bewail her becaufe (lie was a goddefs, 
and as great an offence to forbear that forrow 
becaufe ihc was his lifter. 

We liave now afeended an eminence from 
whence we may take a view of human affairs : 
when we trace, in the Roman hillory, fuch a 
variety of wars, and their prodigal eftufion of 
human blood; when wc view lo many once 
flourilhing nations depopulated, and fee fuch a 
diverfity of fhining adtions and triumphant pro- 
ceflions ; when we trace the mafterly ftrokes of 
politics, lagacity, and fortitude, fo conlpicuous 
in that people, and rcfledl on their advances to 
univerlal monarchy by fehemes fo judicioufly 
concerted, lb fuccelsfully fupported, and fo hap*- 
pily accomplifned ; to what view are ail thde 
mighty preparations directed ? Why truly to la- 
tiate the ambition of five or fix monfters! Is it 
pofiible then, that the fenate could diveft fo 
many kings of their power, only to plunge them- 
ielves into the moft abject (Livery to one of their 
unworthy citizens, and to exterminate itfclt by 
it* own edidts ? Did it rife to fuch a height of 
grandeur, to drop mere fplendidiy into ruin, 
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and do the Tons of men only labour to augment 
their power, that they may fall, by their own 
combinations, into better hands ? 

When Caligula was aflaffinated, the fenate 
adembled to form a new model of government ; 
and, whild they were engaged in fuch delibera- 
tions, a party of foldiers rufhed in to plunder the 
palace, and found, in fome obfcure place, a man 
trembling with fear; this man was Claudius, 
and they immediately faluted him emperor. 

Claudius completed the fubverfion of the 
ancient form of government, by intruding the 
difpenfation of judice to his officers : The prin- 
cipal motive to the wars of Marius and Sylla, 
was to determine the competition of the fenators 
and the equedrian * order for this prerogative ; 
and it was now wreded from both parties by 
the arbitrary fancy of a weak man. Surprizing 
event indeed, of a difpute which had let the 
world in flames ! 

When the reign of a prince fuccccds the dif- 
folution of a republic, no authority can he more 
abfolutc than his own, for he then poflefles all 
that power which before was diflributed among 
the people, who exercifed it without any limita- 
tions ; and for this reafon the kings of Denmark 
are the mod dcfpotic fovereigns in Europe. 

The people were altogether as abjed and 
unmanly as the fenate, though they once were 
animated with fuch a martial fpirit, that, when 
armies were levied in the city, before the time of 
* See Tacitus. 


the 
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the emperors, they gained the military difcipline 
upon the fpot, and immediately marched to the 
enemy. In the civil wars of Vitellius and 
Vefpafian, Rome became a prey to the am- 
bitious, and was full of timorous citizens, who 
were (truck with confirmation by any party of 
foldiers, who could firft approach them. 

The emperors themfclves were in no better a 
fituation ; for as the right of electing a fovereign 
was not appropriated to any Angle army, it gene- 
rally happened, that, when an emperor was 
chofen by one body of foldiers, that circumfiance 
alone was fuflicient to difcredit him with the 
others, who immediately fet up a competitor to 
oppofe him. 

As the grandeur therefore of the republic 
proved fatal to that form of government, lb the 
mighty extent of the empire was altogether as 
pernicious to the monarchs. If the territories 
they were to defend had been confined to mode- 
rate limits, thole fovereigns might have been 
effectually ferved by one principal army ; and 
the foldiers, when they had once elected their 
emperor, would have been dutiful enough to 
acquiefce in their choice. 

The foldiers were attached to the family of 
Casfar, under which they enjoyed every advan- 
tage that a revolution would have procured 
them. The time came, that the great families 
of Rome were all exterminated by that of Ca?- 
far, which itlclf became extinfl in the perfon of 
Nero. The civil power, which had been con- 
tinually 
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tinually depreffed, was unable to balance the 
military^ each army wanted to make an em- 
peror. 

Let us here compare the times : when Tibe- 
rius began his reign, wherein did he not employ 
the fen ate * ? He was informed that the armies 
of lilyrium and Germany had mutinied : he 
granted feme of their demands, and maintained, 
that it belonged to the fenate to judge of the 
reft. lie lent to them deputies of that bodv. 
Thofe who have ceafed to lear the power, may 
ftill rcfpcdl the authority. When it had been 
reprefented to the loldiers, that in a Roman army 
the children of the emperors, and the deputies 
cf the fenate, ran the rilk of | their lives, they 
might relent ; and even proceed fo far as to 
puniihj| thcmfelves: but when the fenate was 
entirely depreffed, its example moved no one. 
In vain did § Otho harangue his foldiers, to talk 
to them of the dignity of the fenate : in vain 
did * * Vitcllius fend the principal fenators to 
make his peace with Vefpalian : they did not, 
for one moment, pay to the orders of the ftate 
that refpedt which they had fo long loft. The 
armies looked on thefe deputies as the moft ab- 

* 7'acitus Anna!, lib. i. 

1 CiiJti.ru fenatui )■:' vcnirfu, ibid. 

X Set: the oiatinn of Geimanicus, ibid. 

1| Cuufu'I'jt la'dibm milts^ (juafi junet abjohe'Ut : Tacitu*?, 
ibid. 7 he priv ilt ires which had leen exioitcd, weic after- 
wards revoked. 'Cantus, ibid. 

§ 1 lib. i, * * Idem, lib. iii. 

juA 
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je<3 (laves of a mailer whom they had already 
rejected. 

It was an ancient cuftom at Rome, for thofe 
who obtained a triumph, to diftribute fome 
money to each foldier : it was riot much *\ In 
the time of the civil Wars thefe gratuities were 
augmented -f*. Formerly they were made with 
the money taken from the enemy ; in thefe un- 
happy times, they gave that of the citizens, and 
the foldiers would have a (hare where there was 
no booty : thefe diftributions had taken place 
only after a war ; Nero made them in a time of 
peace : the foldiers were ufed to them, and they 
raged againft Galba, who boldly told them, that 
that he knew to choofe, but not to buy therm 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, J made a very 
tranfient appearance in the imperial feene. 
Vefpafian, who, like them, was elefted by the 
army, devoted all his reign to the re-eftablilh- 
ment of the empire, which had been fuccef- 
lively polTelled by fix tyrants, all equally cruel, 
and mod of them exceedingly furious and un- 

* See in Livy the (ums diftributed in the feveral triumphs* 
It was the humour of the generals to carry a great deal of 
money into the public treafury, and give but little to th$ 
foldiers. 

t Paulus iEmilius* at a time when the greatnefs of the 
conquefts had occafioned thefe liberalities to be augmented* 
gave only one hundred denarii to each private man; but 
Caefar gave two thoufand, and his example was followed by 
Antony and O&avius, by Brutus and Caffius. See Dio^nd 
Appian * 

I Sufccpere duo manipulam imperium populi Rotnant 
Iramfertntfurri) (t tranjiulerunt . Tacit, lib, i< 

P tradable) 
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tradable; generally very weak, and, to complete 
the public calamity, profiife even to infatuation. 

Titus, who fucceeded his father, was the 
darling of the people ; but Domitian prefented 
to their view an uncommon monfter more in- 
human in his dilpofition, or at leaft more im- 
placable, than any of his predeceffors, becaufe 
he was more timorous. 

His favourite freemen, and, according to fomc 
hiftorians, the emprefs hcrfelf, finding his 
friendfhip as dangerous as his averfion, and that 
he allowed no bounds to his fufpicions and ac- 
cufations, turned their thoughts to a fuccelTor, 
and chofe the venerable Nerva. 

Nerva adopted Trajan, who proved the moft 
accompliflied prince in all hiftory ; it was a hap- 
pinefs to be born under his reign, which bleffed 
the empire with more profperity and true glory 
than it had ever enjoyed before. He was an 
admirable ftatelfnan, and a moft accompliflied 
general ; the native fweetnefs of his difpofition 
inclined him to univerfal humanity ; and his un- 
clouded penetration guided him through the 
beft and pureft tradts of government ; he was 
actuated by a noble foul, to whole ctnbcllifh- 
ment every virtue had contributed ; his conduct 
was free from all extremes, and his amiable 
qualities were tempered with that exadt pro- 
portion that the brightnefs of one was never 
loft in the luftre of another. To fum up all, 
he was the beft qualified of mankind, to do ho- 
nour to human nature, and to reprefent the divi- 
nity on earth. 1 He 
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He accomplilhcd Caifar's project of invading 
the Parthians, and was very fucccfsful in his wars 
with that mighty people; any monarch but 
himfelf would have funk under the weight of 
liich an enterprize, where danger was always 
prelent, and from whence the lource of his ne- 
ceflary fupplics was at a vail diflance; in a 
word, where he could not be fure victory itfelt 
would fave him from deftruftion. 

The difficulty confided in the fituation of the 
two empires, and the military difeipline of both 
nations. If he directed his march through 
Armenia towards the fources of Tygris and 
Euphrates, he was fure to be incommoded 
with a mountainous and impracticable country, 
through which no convoy of provilion could 
pafs, lo that the army would be half dedroyed 
before they could penetrate into Media *. On 
the other hand, if he ffiould drike out a lower 
track towards the fouth, through Nifibis, he 
would find himfelf bewildered in a ghadly de- 
fert that feparted the two empires ; and if he 
intended to proceed dill lower, and march 
through Mefopotamia, he was then to crofs a 
large country that was either uncultivated or laid 
under water; and as the Tygris and Euphrates 
flowed from north to fouth, he could not gain 
a paflage into the country without quitting thofe 

* The country did not produce any trees large enough 
to be wrought into engines proper for the fiege of towns. 
Plut. life of Antoninus. 

P 2 
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rivers, which, if he did, he mud inevitably 
perifh. 

As to the manner pra&ifed by the two nations 
in making war, the drength of the Romans 
confided in their infantry, which was the moft 
firm and bed difeiplined body of foldiers in the 
world. 

The Parthians on the contrary, had no in- 
fantry, but then their horfe were admirable, 
and always combated at fuch a didancc as 
placed them out of the reach of the Roman 
army, and the javelin was feldom launched far 
enough to wound them. Their own weapons 
confided of a bow, and many formidable drafts, 
and they rather belieged an army than gave it 
battle; they were purfued to no purpofe in their 
flight, for that was the fame with them as an 
engagement. They carried oft' all the inha- 
bitants of the country, and only left garrifons in 
their fortified places ; and when thefe were 
taken, the conquerors were obliged to deflroy 
them. The Parthians likewife fet fire to all the 
country that lay round the Roman army, and 
did not leave them the lead blade of herbage. 
In a word, they managed their wars in a man- 
ner very like that which is now praftifed on the 
fame frontiers. 

Wc may add to thefe difadvantages, that the 
Illyrian and German legions which were drawn 
out for this war, were no way capable to fudain 
it, * bccaufe the foldiers, who were accuftomcd 
y See Herodian's life of Alexander. 

to 
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to plentiful food in their own country, perifhed 
in thefe regions for want of many neceflaries. 

The Parthians by thefe means had accom- 
pliflied that, for the prefervation of their liberty, 
which had hitherto been impradicable to all 
other nations, againft the victorious power of 
the Romans: but they owed this advantage not 
to any refiftlefs valour, but to their inacccffible 
lituation. 

Adrian gave up the conqueft of Trajan, 
and made Euphrates the boundary of his em- 
pire; and indeed it was furprizing that the Ro- 
mans, after fuch a feries of war, fliould lofe 
nothing but what they were defirous to quit ; 
and thus they refcmbled the ocean, whofc ex- 
panfion is never lcflcncd but when it retires of 
itfelf. 

This condud of Adrian occafioned great 
diflatisfadions among the people. It was re- 
corded in the facred book of that nation * that 
when Tarquin intended to build the capitol, he 
found the place moft commodious for his pur- 
pofe filled with the ftatues of other deities, 
upon which he employed his fkill in augury to 
difeover if they were inclinable to refign their 
places to Jupiter, and they all confented, except 
Mars, Hebe, and Terminus. This proceeding 
gave birth to three religious opinions, namely, 
that Mars would never refign his place to any 
other being ; that the Roman youth would be 
always invincible; and that their god Terminus 

* Augufiin. Dumt. Dei> lib. iv. c. 23 & 29. 

P 3 would 
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would never recede from his ftation j the con* 
trary of which was however verified in the 
reign of Adrian. 

C H A P. XVI. 

Conf derations on the State of the Empire from 
Antoninus to Probus. 

I N this period the Stoics propagated their 
dodtrincs in the empire with great popu- 
larity ; and it feems as if nature herfelf had 
been induftrious to produce this admirable fedt 
which refembled thole plants the earth caufes 
to fpring up in places never vifited by the fun- 
beams. 

This fedt fumifiied the Romans with their 
bell emperors ; none but Marcus Aurelius could 
extinguish the remembrance of the firlt Anto- 
nine who adopted him ; and we find ourfelves 
affedted with a fecret pleafure when we fpeak of 
this emperor. We cannot read his life without 
fome imprefilons of tendernefs, and grow in- 
clinable to think better of ourfelves, becaufe the 
hiftory of that prince makes us entertain a more 
favourable opinion of mankind. 

The wifdom of Nerva, the glory of Tra- 
jan, the valour of Adrian, and the virtue of 
the two Antonines, gained them the venera- 
tion of the foldiers; but when a let of new 
monfters became their fucceflors, the abufe of 
military government appeared in its full enor- 
pity; and the lbldiers, who had expofed the 
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empire to fale, affaffinated the emperors for the 
fake of new gratuities. 

It has been a conceived opinion that there is 
a certain prince in the world, who, for the fpace 
of fifteen years, has been endeavouring to abo- 
lifh the civil government in his dominions, and 
to fubflitute the military in its room. I have 
no intention to make odious reflexions on fuch 
a defign, and (hall only obferve, that from the 
nature of things in general, two hundred guards 
may be a better fecurity to a prince than four 
thoufand ; and befides, an armed people are of 
all others the mod dangerous to be oppofed. 

Commodus fucceeded his father Marcus 
Aurelius, and was a monfter who gave a loofe 
to all his own paflions, and thofe of his cour- 
tiers. The perfons who delivered the world 
from fuch a barbarian, transferred the imperial 
dignity to the venerable Pertinax, who was loon 
affaffinated by the pretorian bands. 

The empire was then expofed to auXion, and 
Didius Julian carried it by a number of magni- 
ficent promifes. This proceeding exafperated 
the whole body of the people ; for though the 
empire had been frequently bought, it had never 
been fold upon credit before. Pefcennius Niger, 
Severus, and Albinus, were faluted emperors ; 
and Julian, not being in a condition to pay the 
immenfe fums he had promifed, was abandoned 
by the foldiers. 

Severus defeated Niger and Albinus; He was 
mailer of extraordinary qualities, but wanted 
P 4 that 
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that fweetnefs of dilpofition, which in princes is 
the moft amiable quality they can poflefs. 

The power of the emperors might cafily appear 
more tyrannical than that of modern princes ; 
for as their dignity was a conjunction of the 
various authorities in the Roman magiftracy, 
fuch as dictators, for inftance, tribunes of the 
people, proconfuls, cenfors, fupreme pontiffs, and 
fometimes conluls, they frequently affumed the 
difpenfation of diftributive juftice, and it was 
eafy for them to create fufpicions that they had 
opprefled thofe whom they condemned ; for the 
people ufually judge of the abufc of power, by 
the greatnefs of its evtent; whereas the kings of 
Europe, being lcgiilators and not executors of 
the law, fovereign princes but not judges, are 
consequently difeharged from the cxercife of an 
authority that might prove odious; and have 
configned the infliCtion of punifhments to magi- 
ftrates, whilft they referved to themfelves the 
diftribution of pardons and other popular afls 
of mercy. 

Few emperors have ever been more jealous 
of their authority than Tiberius and Severus, and 
yet they fuffered themfelves to be governed in a 
moft difhonourable manner, the one by Sejanus, 
and the other by Plautian. 

The unhappy cuftom of proferibing, intro- 
duced by Sylla, was ftill pradlifed under the 
emperors; and the prince muft have been di- 
ftinguifhed by fome virtue, if he difcountenanced 
that fever e proceeding; for as the minifters and 

favourites 
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favourites turned their thoughts to confifcations 
at the beginning of a reign, they were always re- 
prefenting to their fovereign the neceffity of 
punifliments, and the dangerous effe&s of cle- 
mency. 

When Severus gave full play to his proferip- 
tions, a great body of Niger’s 1 ^ army retired 
for fafety to the Parthians 'f and perfected them 
in every part of military difcipline wherein they 
were any way defective; they habituated them 
to the Roman weapons, and even taught their 
workmen how to make their martial equipage ; 
in confequence of which, that people, who ftill 
then had ufually limited their exploits to defen- 
live wars;};, were generally aggrelfors for the 
future. 

It is very remarkable, that in the long feries 
of thofe civil wars that were continually raging, 
the chiefs, who were fupported by the legions 
of Europe, generally defeated the leaders of the 
Aliatic legions || and we read, in the hiftory of 

* Herodian’s life of Severus. 

f T his fatality continued in the reign of Alexander. 
Artaxerxcs, who re-eft abli Hied the Perfian empire, made it 
formidable to the Romans, becaufe their foldiers, either 
thiough caprice or a libertine difpofttion, deferted in great 
multitudes to the king of Perfia. 

t Namely the Periians, who followed their example. 

|| Severus defeated the Afiatic legions of Niger, Con- 
ftantine thofe of Licinius : Vefpafian, though proclaimed 
by the armies of Syria, made war againft Vitellius only 
with the legions of Moefia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia, 
Cicero, when he was at his province, wrote to the fenate, 
that they thouid not reckon on the levies iaifed in this 

Severus, 
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Severus, that he could not take the city of Atra 
in Arabia, becaufe the European legions having 
mutinied, he was obliged to employ thofe of 
Syria. 

This difference became evident, when the 
levies were firft made * in the provinces, and it 
appeared as confiderable in the legions, as it did 
in the nations out of which they were raifed, 
and who, by nature or education, were more or 
lels formed for war. 

Another unhappy confcquence likewife enfu- 
ed from thefe provincial levies; for the emperors, 
who were generally elefted out of the loldiery, 
were for the molt part Grangers, and fometimes 
the worft of Barbarians. Rome was now no 
longer miflrefs of the world, but received laws 
from the whole univerfe. 

Each emperor brought with him fome pecu- 
liarity from his own country, relating to fafhions, 
manners, politics, or religion; and Hcliogabalus 
had even formed a refolution to deftroy every 
object of religious veneration in Rome, and to 
banifh all the gods from their temples, that he 
might place his own in their room. 

This circumflance, even considered as inde- 
pendent on the fecret operations of the deity, 

country. Conftantme defeated Maxcntius, fays Zozimen, 
by his cavalry only, bee hereafter chap. xxii. 

* Augullus fixed the legions to particular ftations in the 
provinces. I he levies were originally raifed at Rome, 
after that among the Latins, in Italy next, and laft of alt 
in the provinces 

which 
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which are obvious to his omnifcience alone, 
greatly contributed to the eftablifhment ofChri- 
ftianity; for nothing was now ftrange in the 
empire, and the people were prepared to relifh 
every new cuftom which the emperors were in- 
clinable to introduce. 

It is well known, that the Romans received 
the gods of other nations into their city ; but 
then they received them with the air of con- 
querors, and carried them in their triumphal 
proedfions: but when ftrangers attempted to 
eflablifh them by their own authority, they 
were immediately rejected. It is likewife noto- 
rious, that the Romans gave foreign deities the 
names of fuch of their own gods as were mod 
conformable to the others, in their attributes: 
But when the priefts of other countries would 
introduce the adoration of their divinities, under 
their proper names, among the Romans, they 
were not permitted to accomplish that defign ; 
and this was the greateft obftacle to the progrels 
of Chriftianity. 

Caracalla, who fucceeded Scvcrus, may 
be called not only a tyrant, but the deftroycr of 
mankind ; Caligula, Nero and Domitian limited 
their barbarities to Rome ; but this monfler 
endeavoured to extend his fury thro’ the world 
like a peftilence. 

Severus amafled prodigious treafures by the 
exactions of a long reign, and his profcriptions 
of thofe who declared for his competitors in the 
empire, 


Caracalla 
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Caracalla having commenced his reign with 
murdering his brother Geta with his own hands, 
purchafed, with thofe riches, a connivance at his 
crime, from the foldicrs who had an extra- 
ordinary regard for Geta; but the liberalities of 
Caracalla had luch an effect upon them, that 
they declared they had taken oaths to both the 
children of Severus, and not to one alone. 

The immoderate treafures which have been 
gathered by princes have commonly produced 
fatal effects : they generally corrupt the fuc- 
ceffor, who grows dazzled with the luftre they 
diffufe ; and if they happen not to prevent his 
heart, they milguide his mind, and caufc him to 
form plans of mighty enterprizes, by the mini- 
ftration of a power that is only accidental, al- 
ways tranfitory and unnatural, and an empty 
inflation inftead of a real grandeur. 

Caracalla augmented the foldicrs pay; Ma- 
crinus wrote to the Senate, that this aug- 
mentation amounted to * feventy millions of 
drachms ■f*. This prince feems to have magni- 
fied things ; and if we compare our foldicrs pay 
now-a-days with the reft of our public expences, 
and fuppofe that they kept the fame proportion 
among the Romans, we fhall fee that this fum 
was exceflive. 

* Seven thoufand myriads. Dion, in Macrinuu 
t The Attic drachm was the fame with the Roman 
denarius, the eighth part of an ounce, and the fixty-fourth 
part of our marc. 


Here 
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Here we fliould enquire, what was a Roman 
fbldier's pay? We learn from Qrofius, that 
Domitian raifed * it a fourth from what it was 
before. And it appears from a foldier’s fpeech 
in Tacitus, that ■f at the death of Auguftus it 
was ten ounces of brafs per day. We find in 
Suetonius that Julius Gcfar doubted the pay 
of his time. In Pliny ||, at the fccond Punic 
war, it was diminished one fifth. It was then 
in the firft Punic war § about fix ounces of cop- 
per ; in the fecund * about five ounces; at ten, 
under Julius Caffar ; and thirteen and a third, 
under Domitian f J\ I fhall make here fome re- 
flexions. 

The pay which the republic might eafily ad- 
vance, when it was only a imall ftate, when it 

* He raifed it in proportion as feventy-fivc is to an 
hundicd. 

-f Annal. lib. i. t Life of Jul. Csef. 

|| Hid. Nat. xxxiii. 13. Inflead of giving ten ounces of 
copper for twenty, they paid fixteen. [ The author Ihould 
have faid, inflead of ten affes of brafs of two ounces each, 
they paid only xvi affes of one ounce each.] 

§ A foldier in the Mojiellaria of Plautus, fays it was 
three affes ; which can be underftood only of affes of ten 
ounces. But if the pay was exadtly fix affes in the firft 
Punic war, it was not diminifhed in the fecond a fifth, but 
a fixth, and the fradlion was omitted. 

* * Polybius, who reduces the pay to Greek money, 
differs only by a fraction. 

tf- See Orofius and Suetonius in Domitian. They fay 
the fame thing under different words. I have reduced the 
terms to ounces of brafs, that 1 might be underflood with- 
out having recourfe to the feverai fpecies of the Roman 
money, 

engaged 
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engaged in a new war every year, and received 
the fpoils of it as often ; it was not able to raife, 
without running in debt, under the flrft Punic 
war, when it carried its arms beyond Italy, when 
it maintained a long war, and lupported great 
armies. 

In the fecond Punic war the pay was reduced 
to five ounces of brals ; and this diminution 
might be made without danger at a time 
when molt of the citizens were alhamed to re- 
ceive pay, and were willing to ferve at their own 
charge. 

The treafures of Perfia *, and of fb many other 
kings, which flowed into Rome, put an end 
to taxes there. In fuch public and private 
opulence, they had the prudence not to enlarge 
the former payment of five ounces of brafs. 

Though even from this pay they made a de^ 
duftion for corn, cloaths, and arms ; ftill it was 
fufficient, becaufe they enrolled only thofe citi- 
zens, who had patrimonies of their own. 

Marius having enrolled people of no fub- 
ftance, and his example being afterwards fol- 
lowed, Julius Cadar was obliged to augment the 

pay V 

This augmentation having been continued 
after the Death of Casfar, they were obliged, 
under the confulfhip of Hirtius and Panfa, to 
re-eftablifh taxes. 

The wcaknefs of Domitian adding one fourth 
to this pay, was a great blow to the State, the 
* Cic. Offic. lib. ii. 


unhap- 
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iinhappinefs of which was not that it brought 
in luxury in general, but infufed it among 
people of that condition who ought to be iup- 
plied with no more than the bare neceffities 
which nature requires. Laftly, by Carracallas 
final augmentation, the empire was thrown into 
fuch a condition, that, not being able to fubfifi 
without foldicrs, it could not fubfift with them. 

Caracalla, to foften the horror of his fratri- 
cide, inftituted divine honours to his brother 
Geta ; and, what was very peculiar, he himfelf 
received the fame deification from Macrinus* 
who after he had cauled him to be ftabbed, and 
was defirous of appealing the pnetorian bands* 
who regretted the death of a prince whofe 
liberalities they had fo often enjoyed, erefted a 
temple, and eftabliflied a prieflhood of Flamins 
in his honour. 

This prelerved his memory from all de- 
grading imputations, * and the lenate not dar- 
ing to cenfure him, he was not ranked among 
the tyrants, like Commodus, who had not done 
more to deferve that title than himfelf. 

As to the two great emperors Adrian and 
Severus -f*, one eftabliflied and the other relaxed 
the military difeipline, and the events exactly 
corresponded with their caufes : the reigns which 
fucceeded that of Adrian were a (erics of hap- 
pinefs and tranquillity ; but after the death of 

* /Elius Lampridius in V ; ta Alcxandri Severi. 

t Sec the abridgment of Xiphil. in the life of Adrian, 
and Herodian in the life of Severus. 

Severus, 
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Sevefus, nothing was feen but a fiicceffion of 
calamities and horror. 

Caracalla had confined himfelf to no limita- 
tions in his prodigality to the Soldiers ; and in 
that particular he aded conformably to the fenti- 
ments of his father, who, on his death-bed, 
advifed him to enrich the army and difregard all 
the reft of mankind. 

But thefe politics could be only accommo- 
dated to one reign ; for the fucceflor, being no 
longer able to continue thofe expences, was foon 
aflaflinated by the army : fo that the emperors 
who were eminent for wifdom, were always 
murdered by the foldiers; and thofe, whofe 
lives were infamous, were deftroyed either by 
the confpiracies or edids of the fenate. 

When a tyrant fuffercd himfelf to be entire- 
ly influenced by the army, and left the citizens 
expofed to their licentious depredations, fuch in- 
jurious proceedings could not be extended be- 
yond the period of one reign; becaufe the 
foldiers, in confequence of their devaluations, 
impoverilhed the people, and defeated them- 
felves of their pay by that event. It therefore 
became neceflary to reform the military difei- 
pline, which was a projed always fatal to the 
perfons who prefumed to attempt it. 

When Caracalla loft his life by the treachery 
of Macrinus, the foldiers, in defpair at the death 
of a prince whofe liberality had been difpenfed' 
to them with an unlimited flow, eleded Helio- 

CABALUSj 
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gabalus and when he, by his proditution to 
infamous plcafures, and the lawlefs extrava- 
gances he differed the army to commit, grew 
contemptible even in their eyes, they diipatchcd 
him by an afiaflination. The fame fate attend- 
ed Alexander, who was preparing to redore 
the true military dilcipline, and threatned to 
punifli the foldicrs for their mifcondudt'f*. 

In this manner a tyrant, who, indead of be- 
ing follicitous for his fafety, affefted an ability 
to be criminal, perifhed with the fatal advantage 
of being murdered a few days before another 
who would willingly have been a better man. 

After the death of Alexander, the imperial 
dignity was transferred to Maximin, who was 
the firft: emperor of Barbarian extraction, and 
had been didinguifhed by his drength and 
gigantic dature. 

This prince and his fon were likewife flain 
by the foldiers. The two fil'd Gordians pe- 
rilhed in Africa : Maximus, Balbinus, and 
the third Gordian were mafiacred : Philip, 
who had caufed the young Gordian to be de- 
droyed, was himfelf dain with his fon; and 
Decius, who was chofen to fucceed him, was 
murdered in his turn by the treafon of Gal- 
lus 

The Roman empire was improperly fo deno- 
minated at that time, and might rather be called 

* At this time every one thought himfelf good enough 
to rife to empire. See Dial, lxxix. 

t See Lampridius. \ 

t C'Afaubon obferves, on the Hiftoria Agufta, that during 

an 
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an irregular commonwealth, nearly refembling 
the Arirtocrafy of Algiers, where the militia, 
who are inverted with the fovereign power, eled 
and depofe the magiftrate they call the Dey ; 
and it may perhaps be taken for a general rule, 
that a military government is, in lome relpeds, a 
republic rather than a monarchy. 

But leaft any one fhould imagine the foldiers 
had no other fliare in the government than what 
they extorted by their dilobedience and inlur- 
redions, let it be afked whether the orations in 
which the emperors addreffed themfelves to the 
army, were not at laft very correfpondent to 
thofe which the confuls and tribunes formerly 
made to the people ? And though the foldiers 
had no particular place to alTemble in, nor were 
under the regulation of any certain forms; 
though the temper of their minds was not ufu- 
ally ferene, their proceedings confiding of adion 
rather than deliberation, did they not however 
difpofe of the public fortune with a fovereign 
authority ? What was an emperor but the rni- 
nifter of a violent and tumultuous government, 

the period of 160 years which it comprehends, there were 
i'eventy *perfons, who juftly or otherwife, had the title of 
Cfefar. Adeo erant in illo Prim ipatu , quem tarnen wines rni- 
uintur , comitia Imperii femper incerta. So uncertain, to the 
aflonifhment of all, were the elections in that empire. 
Which circumfhmce fufficiently manifefts the difference be- 
tween the Roman government and that of France, where, 
for tlie long fpacc of twelve hundred years, no more than 
ftxty-thiec kings have reigned. 


and 
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and did not the foldiers eled him for their own 
particular convenience? 

When the army affociated into the empire *, 
Philip, the praetorian prefed of the third 
Gordian, claimed the exercife of an undi- 
vided command, but did not fucceed in his 
prctenfions ; he then requefted the army to di- 
vide the power equally between them, but to as 
little eftcft ; he next intreated them to leave 
him the title of Casfar, and was (till refufed; he 
afterwards folicited them to create him prefed 
of the praetorian bands, and met with the ufual 
repulfe ; till at laid he was reduced to plead for 
his life. The army, in the inftance before us, 
cxerciled the fupreme magiftracy in their feveral 
decilions. 

The Barbarians were at firft unknown to the 
Romans, and for lbme time afterwards only in- 
commodious ; but at laid they became formida- 
ble to them, by an event altogether unparalleled 
at that time, and which perhaps may never be 
equalled hereafter. Rome had lb effectually 
extinguiflied all nations, that when fhe at laft 
was vanquifhed in her turn, the earth feemed to 
produce a new race of mankind, to accomplifh 
her deftrudion. 

Thofe princes who have large dominions 
feldom find them bordered by any territories 
conliderable enough to be the objeds of their 
ambition ; and fhould there be any fuch, they 
would naturally be fwallowed up in a feries of 

* Sec Julius Capitolinus. 

Q^z conqueft. 
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conqueft. We will fay they are bounded then 
by feas and mountains, and vaft defcrts, whofe 
fterility rendered them contemptible. The Ro- 
mans for this realon fuffcred the Germans to 
range in their forefts and gloomy wilds, anti 
let the northern nations fliivcr amidft the polar 
fnow 5 and yet thofe inhofpitablc regions pro- 
duced a people, who at laft enflaved the con- 
querors of the world. 

In the reign of Callus a mighty collection of 
nations, who afterwards became more cele- 
brated, fpread their ravages through all Europe ; 
and the Perfians having invaded Syria, abandon- 
ed their conquefts only to preferve their booty. 

We no longer fee any of thofe fwarms of 
Barbarians which the North formerly fent out. 
The violences of the Romans had made the 
people of the South retire into the North : while 
the force which confined them, fubfifted, they 
remained there : when it was weakened, they 
difperfed themfelves into all parts The fame 
thing happened fome ages after. The conquelts 
and tyrannies of Charlemagne had again forced 
the nations of the South into the North : as 
loon as this empire was weakened, they poured 
a fecond time from the North into the South. 
And if at prefent a prince made the fame ravages 
in Europe, the nations driven into the North, 
with their backs to the limits of the univerfe, 
would maintain their ground, till the moment 

* This may ferve for an anfwer to the famous queftion? 
Why the North is no longer fo populous as formerly ? 

they 
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they fhould over-run and conquer Europe a 
third time. 

The milerable diforders which had fo Ion? 
been fpringing up in the feveral fucceffions of 
the emperors, were now come to their fatal 
maturity, and that period which was concur- 
rent with the dole of Valerian's reign, and 
the duration of that of his fon Gallienus, pro- 
duced thirty pretenders to the empire, the great- 
eft part of whom being fwept away by their 
mutual contentions, their devaluations were 
limited to a fhort reign ; and they gained no- 
thing durable but the appellation of the Thirty 
tyrants. 

Valerian having been taken prifoner by the 
Perfians, and his Ion Gallienus negledting the 
public affairs, the Barbarians penetrated into all 
parts, and the empire was now in the fame con- 
dition it was afterwards reduced to in the Weft*, 
at the clofe of another century, and it would 
then have felt its laft convulfions, had not a 
happy conjundion of events interpofed for its 
prefervation. 

The terrible confufion in fucceeding to the 
empire being come to its height, we find at the 
end of the reign of Valerianus, and during that 
of Gallienus his fon, no lefs than thirty pre- 
tenders to the throne, moft of whom having 
got pofleflion of it, and reigned for a very fhort 
time, were called the tyrants. 

* An hundred and fifty years after this event, the Bar- 
barians invaded the empire in the reign of Honorius. 

0-3 Odenatus, 
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Odenatus, prince of Palmyra, and one of the 
Roman allies, diflodged the Perfians, who had 
invaded the greateft part of Afia: Rome fur- 
nifhed an army of its own citizens, and they 
effectually delivered it from the Barbarians who 
came to pillage their city : an innumerable army 
of Scythians, who put to fca in a fleet of five 
thoufand fhips, entirely perifhed by ftorms, 
fatigue, and famine, and even by their formida- 
ble grandeur; and Gallienus being at laft flain, 
Claudius, Anrelian, Tacitus, and Probus, who 
happily fucceeded him, and were four extraor- 
dinary princes, fnatchcd the empire from the 
verge of ruin. 


CHAP. XVII. 

Changes in the STATE. 

T H E emperors, to prevent the continual 
ti eafons of the army, aflociated into the 
government proper perfons in whom they might 
confide ; and Dioclesian, under pretext of the 
weight and multiplicity of the public affairs, 
eftablifhed a law, that there fhould always be 
two emperors and as many Cadars. He judged, 
that, by this proceeding, the four principal 
armies being poflefled by the partners in the 
empire, would naturally intimidate one another, 
and that the inferior armies being too weak to 
have any thoughts of railing their chiefs to the 
imperial dignity, their cuftom of election would 
be gradually difeontinued, and entirely abolifhed 
4 at 
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at laft. Befides, the dignity of the Cadars be- 
ing always fubordinate, that power, which, for 
the fecurity of the government, was in the parti- 
cipation of four, would be exercifed in its full 
extent by no more than two. 

The ioldiers were likewife reftrained from 
their exorbitances by confidering, that as the 
riches of particular perfons as well as the public 
trealiire were coniiderably diminished, the em- 
perors were in no condition to offer them lucli 
large donations as formerly, and confcqucntly 
the gratuities would be no longer proportionable 
to the danger of a new election. 

We may add to this, that the prefefts of the 
prretorian bands, whofe power and employments 
rendered them the grand vifiers of thole times, 
and frequently tempted them to murder their 
emperors, in order to raife themfelves to the 
throne, were greatly reduced by Conftantinc, 
who diverted them of all but their civil fundions, 
and augmented their number to four inrtead of 
two. 

The lives of the emperors began now to be in 
greater fecurity, and they might reafonably ex- 
pert to die peaceably in their beds. This cir- 
cumftance feeins in fome mealure to havefoften- 
ed their difpofitions, and they no longer filed 
human blood with the barbarous prodigality of 
their predecelfors. But as the immenfe power 
they ftill poffelfed muft needs have fome parti- 
cular tendency, it began to manifeft itfelf in a 
fpecies of tyranny lei's glaring than the former. 

QsJ- The 
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The iubjedts were no longer affrighted with in- 
human maffacres, but then they were haraflcd 
by unjuft fentenccs and forms of judicature, 
which feemed to defer death only to render life 
itfelf uncomfortable. The court governed, and 
was likewife fwayed in its turn, by a greater 
variety of artifices and a more exquifite train of 
political refinements, which were conduded 
with greater filence than ufual. In a word, in- 
Read of an unterrified difpofition to form a bad 
adion, and a cruel precipitation to commit it, 
thole gigantic iniquities fhrunk into the vices of 
weak minds, and could only be called languid 
crimes. 

A new train of corruption was now introdu- 
ced, the firft emperors purfued pleafures, but 
thefe funk into foftnefs. They fhewed them- 
felves with * lefs frequency to the foldiers, were 
more indolent and fonder of their domeftics, 
more devoted to the palace, and more abftraded 
from the empire. 

The poifon of the court grew more malig- 
nant in proportion to the dilguife it affumed. 
All direct terms were difufed in difeourfe, and 
diftant infinuations became the dialed of the 
palace. Every finning reputation were fullied, 
and the minifiers as well as the officers of the 
army were perpetually left to the diferetion of 
that fort of people, who, as they cannot be ufc- 
ful to the ftate themfclves, fuffer none to ferve it 
with reputation and glory. 


In 
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In a word, that affability of the firft emper- 
ors, which alone qualified them for an infight 
into their affairs, was now entirely difcarded. 
The prince had no informations, but what were 
conveyed to him by the canal of a few favou- 
rites, who being always in concert together, and 
even when they feemed to dilagrce in their 
opinions, were only in the province of a Angle 
perfon to their fovereign. 

The refidence of feveral emperors in Afia, 
and their perpetual competition with the kings 
of Perfia, made them form a refolution to be 
adored like thofe monarchs ; and Dioclefian, 
though others fay Galerius, publifhed an edidt to 
that effed. 

This pompous imitation of the Afiatic pride 
being once eftablifhed, the people were foon 
habituated to fuch a fpedacle, and when Julian 
would have regulated his condud by a modeft 
fimplicity of manners, that proceeding which 
was no more than a renovation of the ancient 
behaviour, was imputed to him as a reproachful 
inattention to his dignity. 

Though feveral emperors had reigned after 
Marcus Aurelius, yet the empire was undivided ; 
and as the authority of thofe princes was ac- 
knowledged in all the provinces, it was but one 
power though exercifcd by many perfons. 

But Galerius * and Constantius 
Chlorus, being at variance with each other, 
divided the empire in reality ; and this example, 
* See Orofius, lib. vii, and Aurelius Vidor. 

which 
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which was afterwards followed by Constan- 
tine, who purlued the plan of Galerius and 
not that of Dioclefian, introduced a cuftom 
which might be called a revolution rather than 
a change. 

We may likewife add, that the ftrong defire 
of Conftantine to be the founder of a new city, 
and an impulfe of vanity to diftinguifli it by his 
own name, determined him to transfer the feat 
of empire to the eaft. Though Rome was far 
from .being fofpacious within the walls as it is at 
prefent, yet the fuburbs were prodigioufly exten- 
flve*: Italy was filled with feats of pleafure, 
and might properly be called the garden of 
Rome. The hufbandmcn were in Sicily, Africa, 
and Egypt ; but the gardeners lived altogether 
in Italy. The lands were generally cultivated 
by the flaves of the Roman citizens, but when 
the feat of empire was eftablifhcd in the eaft, 
all Rome was in a manner tranfplantcd to that 
fituation. Thither did the grandees fend their 
flaves, or, in other words, the greateft part of 
the people, and Italy was almoft exhaufted of its 
inhabitants. 

It was Conftantine’s intention that the new 
city fhould not be inferior in any particular to 

* Expaliantia tefla mult os addldere urbcs> fays Plin. Nat. 
Hifl:. lib. iii. 

* f Corn, fays Tacitus, was formerly exported from Italy 
to the diftant provinces, and it is not a barren land now ; 
but we cultivate Africa and Egypt, and choofe to expofe 
the lives of the Roman people to danger. 


the 
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the old one 3 and therefore he took care to have it 
fufficiently fupplied with corn, commanding all 
the harveft of Egypt to be fentto Conftantinople, 
and configning that of Africa to Rome, which 
does notfeem to have been a very judicious pro- 
ceeding. 

Whilft the republic fubfifted, the people of 
Rome, who were then the fovereigns of all 
other nations, became naturally intituled to a 
proportion of the tribute: this circumftance 
induced thefenate to fell them corn, at firft, for 
a low price, and afterwards to make a gratuitous 
diftribution of it among them 3 and when mo- 
narchy itfelf was introduced, this latter cuftom 
was Hill continued, though entirely oppofite to 
the principles of that form of government. Tis 
true, the abufe remained unreffified through an 
apprehenfion of the inconveniencies that would 
have rifen from its difcontinuance 3 but when 
Conftantine founded a new city, he eftabliflied 
the fame cuftom without the leaft appearance 
of reafon. 

When Auguftus had conquered Egypt, he 
conveyed the treafure of the Ptolemies to Rome j 
and this proceeding occafioned much the fame 
revolution, which the difeovery of the Indies 
afterwards effected in Europe, and which fome 
ridiculous fchemes have fince accomplifhed in 
our time. The revenue was doubled at Rome* 

* Sueton, in Auguft. Orof. lib. vi. Rome often met 
with thefe revolutions. 1 have before obferved, that the 

and 
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and as that city continued to abforb all the 
riches of Alexandria, which was itfelf the re- 
pofitory of the trcalurcs of Africa and the Eaft ; 
gold and fflver by thele means became very 
common in Europe, and the people v/ere able 
to pay very confiderable taxations even in 
money. 

But when the empire was afterwards divided, 
all thefe riches flowed in a full tide to Conftanti- 
noplc j and we may add to this unhappy circum- 
ftance, that the mines in Germany * had not 
then been opened : that thofe of Italy and 
Gaul were very few and inconfiderable ; and 
that the mines of Spain 'l had not been worked 
fince the Carthaginians loft that country, or at 
leaf! they were not (o productive as formerly ; 
Italy itfelf was now a continued wafle of for- 
faken gardens, and confequently could not be in 
any condition to draw money from the Eaft, 
whilft the Weft at the fame time was drained 
of all its wealth, by the oriental merchants who 
fupplied the inhabitants with their neceflhry 

treafures brought thither from Macedonia fuperfeded all 
farther tribute. Cicero in his Officer, lib. ii. 

* Tacitus Demoribus Get manor um^ declares this in ex- 
prefs terms. Befides, wc know pretty near the time in 
which mod: of the mines of Germany were opened. Sec 
Thomas Sefreiberus of the origin of the mines of the Harts. 
Tnofe of Saxony are thought to be lefs ancient. 

f See Pliny Nat. Hift. xxxvii. 77. 

1 The Carthaginians, fays Diodorus, underftood very 
well the art of making an advantage of them ; and the 
Romans that of hindering others from making fuch ad- 
vantage. 


commo- 
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commodities. Gold and filver, by thefe means, 
became extremely icarce in Europe; and yet 
the emperorsr extorted the fame pecuniary tributes 
as formerly, which completed the general de- 
ftruftion. 

When a government has been eftablifhed in 
one certain form, and its political circumftances 
arc adj ultcd to a particular fituation, it is gene- 
rally prudent to leave them in that condition ; 
for the fame caufes which have enabled fuch / 
Rate to fubfift, though they may frequent’-, c 
complicated and unknown, will ftill cor* . • ' 

fupport it; but when the whole iyi:**-. , 

changed, remedies can only be accomr : 
to the inconveniences vifible in the theory , vn\[ r ' 
others, which nothing but experience can pc - 4 
out, are lurking without oppofition, in the l ; 
plan. 

For thefe reafons, though the empire grew 
already too great, yet it was effectually ruined 
by the divifions into which it was parcelled, be- 
caufe all the parts of this vaft body, had, for a 
long feries of time, been arranged fo as to be- 
come fettled and fleady, and were compacted by 
a mutual dependency through the whole. 

Conftantine *, after he had weakened the 
capital, proceeded to impair the frontiers by 

* This account of Conftantine’s proceedings no way 
contradicts the ecclefiaftical writers, who declare they con- 
fine themfelves to thofe actions of this prince which had 
any relacion to religion, without concerning themfelves 
with the political tranfa&ions in that reign. Eufeb. Life of 
Conftantine, lib, 1. c. 9, Socrates, lib. i. c. 1. 

drawing 
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drawing off thofe legions who were ftationed on 
the banks of great rivers, and diflxibuting them 
into the provinces. This innovation was ex- 
tremely prejudicial in more inftances than one ; 
for as the barrier which comprehended fo many 
nations was now removed; lb the foldiers* 
paffed all their time, and grew effeminate in the 
Circus and the theatres -f*. 

When Julian was fent by Conftantius into 
Gaul, he found that fifty towns on the Rhine X 
had been taken by the Barbarians, that the pro- 
vinces were all plundered, and that there was 
now no more than the fhadow of a Roman 
army, which fled at the very mention of the 
enemies name. 

This prince by his wifdom ||, and perfe- 
verance, joined with ceconomy, condufl:, and va- 
lour, and profpered by a noble feries of heroic 
actions, chaled the Barbarians out of their new 


* Zozimus, lib. ii. 

t After the eftablilhment of Chriflianity, the combats 
of gladiators were very feldom exhibited, and Conftantine 
prohibited them by his authority ; but this barbarous cultom 
was not entirely abolifhed till the time of Honorius. The 
Romans retained nothing of their ancient (hews, but what 
tended to emafculate their minds, and allure them to plea- 
fure. In former times, the I'oldiers, before they took the 
field, were entertained with a combat of gladiators, to fami- 
liarife them to the light of blood and weapons of war, and 
to infpire them with intrepidity when they engaged the 
enemy. Jul. Capit. Life of Maximus and Balbinus. 

t Ammun. Marcellin. lib. xvi, xvii, and xviii. 

H Ammiau. Marcellin. ibid. 


fettle- 
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fettlements, and his name became a terror as 
long as he lived *. 

The fhortnefs of the reigns, the various poli- 
tical parties, the different religons, and the parti- 
cular feds of thefe religions, have greatly dis- 
figured the charaders of the emperors ; I (hall 
give only two examples : that Alexander, who 
is a coward in Herodian, is a hero in Lampri- 
dius ; that Gratian, fo hig v y celebrated by the 
Orthodox, is compared to T .0 by Philoftorgius. 

No prince faw the neceflity of refforing the 
ancient plan, more than Valentinian. His whole 
life was employed in fortifying the banks of the 
Rhine, making levies, raifing caftles, placing 
troops in proper ffations, and furnifhing them 
with fubfiftance on thole frontiers ; but an event 
that afterwards happened, determined his bro- 
ther Valens to open the Danube, and that pro- 
ceeding was attended with very dreadful confe- 
qucnccs. 

That trad of land which lies between the 
Palus Mxotis, the mountains of Caucafus and 
the Cafpian fea, was inhabited by a numerous 
people who compofed great part of the natioa 
of the Huns, or that of the Alans. The foil was 
exceeding fertile ; the inhabitants were fond of 
wars and robberies ; and were always either on 
horfeback or in their chariots, and wandered 
about the country wherein they were inclofed : 
they fometimes made depredations on the fron- 

* See the noble pancgyrick made by Ammianus Marceb 
linus on this prince, lib, xxv. 
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tiers of Perfia and Armenia ; but the ports of 
the Cafpian fea were eafily guarded, and it was 
difficult for them to penetrate into Perfia, by 
any other avenues ; and as they imagined it im- 
practicable to crofs the Palus Mxotis, they were 
altogether unacquainted with the Romans; fo 
that whillt other Nations of Barbarians ravaged 
the empire, thefe confined them within the 
limits which their ignorance had drawn around 
them. 

It has been the opinion of fome, * that the 
flime which was rolled down by the current of 
the Tanais, had by degrees formed a kind of 
incruftation on the furf'ace of the Cimmerian 
Bofphorus, over which thefe people are fuppofed 
to have palfed. Others -j- inform us, that two 
young Scythians being in full purfuit of a hind, 
the terrified creature fwam over that arm of the 
fea, upon which the youths immediately follow- 
ing her in the fame track, were exceedingly 
aftonilhed to find themfelves in a new world ; 
and, at the return to the old one, they gave their 
countrymen | a particular account of the ftrange 
lands, and, if I may be indulged in the ex- 
preffion, the inviting Indies they had lately dis- 
covered. 

Upon this information, an innumerable body 
of Huns immediately palfed thofe ftreights ; 

* Zozimus, lib. iv. 

1 Jomandes de rebus Geticis, The Mifcellaneous Hift. 
of Procopius. 

X Vide Sozoincn. lib.vi. 

and, 
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and, meeting firft with the Goths, made that 
people fly before them., It fhould leem as if 
thelc mighty countries poured their nations out 
precipitately upon one another, and that Alia 
had acquired a new weight to make it ponderate 
equal to the European power. 

The Goths in conflernation prefented them- 
felves on the banks of the Danube, and with a 
fuppliant air intreated the Romans to allow them 
a place of refuge. The flatterers * of Valens 
improved this conjuncture, and rep relented it as 
a fortunate conqueft of a new people, who, by 
the acceflion of their numbers, would defend 
and enrich the empire. 

Valens ordered f them to be admitted into 
his territories, upon delivering up their arms, 
but his officers fuftered them to repurchale with 
their money as many as they pleafed ; they were 
afterwards diftributed into feveral allotments of 
land ; but the Goths, X contrary to the cuftom 
of the Huns, did not cultivate the portions of 

* Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxix. 

|- Scvcial of thole who had received thefe orders aban- 
doned themfelves to a brutal paflion for ibir.e of the male 
refugees; others v/erc enfnared by the beauty of the young 
Baibarians of the other fex, and became the c.iptives of 
their female llaves; a third foit were corrupted by prefents 
in money, linen habits, and fiingcd mantles ; and ail their 
thoughts only tended to emich their hoidl/' with Haves, and 
to flock their farms with cattle. Hifl. of Dexippns. 

X Sec the Gothic hiftory by Prifcus, who has i’et this dif- 
ference oi cufloms in a clear light. Jt 1:1 iy be afkcd per- 
haps, how it was poflibie ior nations who never cultivated 
their lands, to be fo poweilul, when tlioie of Amenca ate 

R ground 
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ground affigned them. They were even left 
deftitute of the prornifed fupplies of corn, and 
were ready to perifh amidft a land of plenty ; 
they were armed for war, and yet unjuftly in- 
fulted. In confequence of thefe provocations 
they ravaged all the country from the Danube 
to the Bofphorus; they deftroyed Valens and all 
his army, and repaffed the Danube only to quit 
the hideous folitude they had effected by their 
devaluations*. 

CHAP. XVIII. 

An Account of fome new Maxims received by the 
Romans. 

S Ometimes, the pufillanimous fpirit of the 
emperors -j-, and frequently the defencelefs 
(late of the empire, made the people employ 

fo very weak : it is becaufe people who follow a paftoral 
life are furnifhed with a better fubfiftence, than thofe who 
Jive by the chace. 

It appears by the account given by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, that the HtfP* in their firft fettlements did not manure 
their lands, 21s d only fubfifted on their flocks and herds in a 
country that abounded with rich paftures, and was watered 
with many rivers j fuch is the practice of the inhabitants of 
little Tartary, which ia pf** of the fame country. And it is 
probable, rhat the natidw'vte have been fpeaking of, having, 
after their migrations their nativejand, fettled in coun- 
tries that afforded little or no pafturage for their cattle, ap- 
plied themfelves to the cultivation of the foil. 

♦ See Zozimus, lib. iv. See alfo Dexippus’s Extract of 
the Embaffies of Conftantine Porphyrogenitus. 

i At firft they gave all tathc foldiers $ afterwards all to 
tfit enemy. 
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their money to appeafe the nations who threatned 
to invade them 5 but the defired peace could ne- 
ver be effectually purchafed, becaufe thofe who 
fold it could, whenever they pleafed, oblige the 
Romans to buy it again. 

It is much better to hazard an unfuccefsful 
war, than to part with great fums for a precari- 
ous peace ; for a prince is always refpe£ted,when 
it is known he will make a long refiftance be- 
fore he can be vanquifhed. 

Befides, fuch gratifications as thefe were 
changed into tribute at laft, and though they 
were free at the beginning, they became necef- 
fary in the event, and pafled for an acquired 
property: for which reafon, when an emperor 
refufed them to fome particular people, or was 
not difpofed to give them fo much as they de- 
manded, they immediately declared themfelves 
his mortal enemies. To produce an inftance or 
two, from a thoufand : the army which Julian 
led againft the Perfians, * was purfued in its re- 
treat from the Eaft, by the Arabians, to whom 
the cuftomary tribute had been refufed : and in 
a fhort time afterwards, in the reign of Valen- 
tinian, the Germans •f, who had been offered 
more inconfiderable prefents than ufual, grew 
exafperated at that difobliging frugality, and 
thefe northern people being already influenced 
by a point of honour, avenged themfelves, of 
this pretended infult, by a cruel war. 


* Ammian. Marcellin, lib. xxiv, 

R 2 
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All thofe nations who Unrounded the empire 
in Europe and Alia, exhaufted it by degrees of 
its riches: and as the Romans derived their 
grandeur and power from the gold and filver, 
which flowed into the empire from the coffers 
of io many kings ; they now grew weak and 
defpicablc, becaufe the fame gold and filver 
was drained from them by other nations. 

The mifeondubt of politicians is not always 
voluntary, but happens frequently to be the un- 
avoidable confequencc of their particular fili- 
ation; and therefore one inconvenience is gene- 
rally the offspring of another. 

The army as wc have already declared, be- 
came very expenfive to the date, and the foldicrs 
had three forts of advantages; their ordinary 
pay, donations of recompcnce after their ferviccs, 
and accidental liberalities, which were often 
claimed as Hated properties by a body of men 

* You would willingly he rich, faid Julian to his muti- 
nous army , there’s Pcriia for your purpofe, let us march 
thither ; for, believe me, all the riches of the Roman re- 
public are now no more, our poverty is owing to thole who 
perfuaded our piinces to purchafe peace from the IJaiba- 
rians. Our tieafuiy is exhaufted, our cities are in ruins 
and our provinces look dreadful with dcfohtion. An em- 
peror, who knows no riches but thofe of the mind, is not 
ufhamed to acknowledge a virtuous and irreproachable 
poverty. You may revolt it you are fo difpoled ; for my 
part, either death /hall lelievc me, for 1 feorn a life of 
which the leaft fever can depr.ve me, as cfFcduallv as my 
fvvord ; or I will ictirefrom the world, for I have not paft'cd 
my days in fuch a manna as to be incapable of a private 
ifte. Amm. Marccll. hb. xxiv. 


who 
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who had both princes and people in their 
power. 

The inability of the people to furnifh thefe 
expences, obliged them to employ a lefs charge- 
able foldicry, and treaties were {truck up with 
barbarous nations, who had neither the luxury 
of the Roman army, nor the fame fpirit and 
pretcnfions. 

There was another advantage, bcfulcs this; 
for as the lhubarians poured their troops into a 
country with the greateft precipitation, the Ro- 
mans being unprovided for their reception, and 
findino: it lomctimcs difficult to raife levies in the 

O 

provinces, were obliged to hire another party of 
Barbarians, who were always mercenary, and 
eager for battle and plunder. This expedient 
had its ufe in the prefent emergency ; but when 
that was over, the Romans found it as difficult 
to rid themlelves of their new allies, as of their 
enemies themfelves. 

The ancient Romans never fullered the auxi- 
liary troops to outnumber their own, in their 
armies * ; and though their allies might pro- 
perly be reputed their fubjeds, yet they had no 
inclination to let thofe fubjeds be better warriors 
than themfelves. 

But in the latter times, this proportion of the 
auxiliaries was not only difregarded, but even 

* This obfervation is made by Vegetius, and it appears 
from Livy, that it the auxiliaries fometimes exceeded the 
Romans in number, the Superiority was very itKonlider- 
able. 

R 3 the 
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the national troops were compofed of Barbarian 
foldiers. 

Thus were cuftoms eftablifhcd, quite oppo- 
fite to thofe which had rendered the Romans 
matters of the world; and as the genius of their 
former politics always prompted them to referve 
the military art to themfelves, and exclude their 
neighbours from any participation of its prin- 
ciples, they now extinguifhed it in their own 
people, and eftablittied it among foreigners. 

Take this compendium of the Roman hiftory : 
They fubdued all nations, by their maxims, but 
when they had fo far fucceedcd, their republic 
could not fubfift any longer ; the plan of their 
government mutt be changed, and maxims 
contrary to the firft, being then introduced, 
they were diverted of all their grandeur. 

Fortune never interpofes in the government 
of this world, and we may be convinced of this 
truth by the Romans, who enjoyed a continual 
feries of profperity when they regulated their 
conduit by one invariable plan ; but they fuffe- 
red an uninterrupted train of calamities, when 
they adted upon different principles. There are 
a fet of general caufes, either moral or phyfical, 
which operate in every monarchy, and either 
raife and maintain it, or elfe involve it in ruin. 
All accidental conjundtures are fubordinate to 
thefe caufes; and if the hazard of a battle, 
which in other words is no more than a particu- 
lar caufe, has been deftrudtive to a ftate, fome 
general caufe prefided and made a fingle battle 
4 be 
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be the inevitable ruin of that ftate. In a word, 
the tendency of the main principle draws after it 
all the particular incidents. 

We are fenfible, that for two centuries part, 
the Danilh troops have been generally defeated 
by the Swedes we may therefore conclude, 
that, independent of the bravery of the two 
nations, and the chance of war, either their civil 
or military government is difeoneerted by fome 
fecret flaw which produces this effeft, and I am 
of opinion it may eafily be difeovered. 

In a word, the Romans loft their military 
difeipline, and even negleded it in their very 
arms. Vegetius * acquaints us, that the foldiers 
finding them too ponderous, obtained the em- 
peror Gratian’s permiflion to quit their coats of 
-mail, and foon after their helmets ; and when 
their bodies were thus defencelefs, they grew 
attentive to nothing but flight. 

The fame author adds, they had loft the art 
of fortifying their camp, and that by this negli- 
gence they were eafily overwhelmed by the 
Barbarian horie. 

The cavalry of the firft Romans was not 
numerous, it was but the eleventh part of a 
legion, and often lefs, and what is extraordinary, 
was made lefs ufe of by them than by us, who 
are obliged to carry on fo many fieges, where 
cavalry is of little fcrvice. When the Roman 
empire was in its decay, their forces confifted of 
little elfe but cavalry. I imagine, as a nation 

* De rt Militari, lib. i. c. 20. 

R 4 improves 
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improves in ihc knowledge of the military art, 
it trulls the more to its infantiy; and as that 
iciencc dccrcafcs, it incrcalcs its cavalry in pro- 
portion : the rcA-’ii is, becauie the infantry, 
whether light or heavy, is nothing without dis- 
cipline, wliercas, the cavalry is always of ufc 
even in its diibrder *. The aftion of the latter 
conlifts chielly in its impetuofity and fudden 
fliock ; that of the former in its refiftance and 
impenetrable firmnefs, which is not fo much 
aftion as re ad ion. Laftly, the force of the ca- 
valry is momenianeous j that of the infantry of 
longer duration ; now there is need of difeipline 
to continue it in a perfevering ftatc. 

The Romans arrived at univerfal monarchy 
not only by the arts of war, but likewile by their 
wifdom, their pcrfeverance, their paflion for 
glory, and their heroic love for their country : 
and when even thefe virtues difappeared under 
the cmpcioi^, and thev had only the art mili- 
t try among them, yet this alone, notwithiland- 
ing tlu* weakiiefs and tyranny of their princes, 
enabled them to preferve their former acqui- 
Jitions. But when corruption had at laft inli- 
rmated itlelf among the loldicry, they became 
the prey of every nation. 

An empire founded by arms, niuft likewife 
have arms for its ihpport. But as a people, when 

'* The cavalry of the Tartars, without obferving any of 
our military maxima, has at all times performed great 
things. See the hiftorics, and paiticularly thofc of the con- 
on eit of China, 
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their Rate is in confufion, are at a lo j s how to 
redify their civil diforders; in the lame manner, 
when they enjoy a profound peace, and are ref- 
peded for their power, they never imagine this 
calm feene may change, and confcquently neg- 
led their military force, from whence, as they 
have nothing more to hope, lb they fancy they 
have all things to fear, and fometimes proceed 
fo far as to weaken that bafis of their welfare. 

It was an inviolable law among the Romans, 
that whoever abandoned his poll or quitted his 
arms in the combat, fhould be puniihed with 
death. Julian and Valentinian, had reinforced 
the ancient penalties in this particular ; but the 
Barbarians who were taken into the Roman 
pay *, and were accuftomcd to malic war in the 
manner now pradifed by the Tartars, who die 
in order to rally, and arc more follicitous for 
plunder than martial reputation, were incapable 
of conforming to fuch fevere regulations. 

The dilcipline of the .indent Romans was fo 
ftridt, that they have had generals who fcntcnced 
their own children to die, for gaining a battle 
without their orders : but when they were inter- 
mixed with the Barbarians, they con traded, 
from that affociation, the lame fpirit of indepen- 
dency which marks out the charader of thole 

* They would not fubmit to the Roman difeiplinc. See 
Ammianus Marccllinus, lih. xviii. who u lutes it as an ex- 
traordinary circumftance, that they conde'lendcd in one 
imtauce to pleafc Julian, who intended to fortify fevcral 
place* belonging 10 the Rate. 

I 
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nations ; and fuch who read the wars of Beli- 
farius with the Goths, will fee a general very 
frequently difobeyed by his officers. 

Sylla and Sertorius amidft the fury of civil 
wars would rather die than connive at any thing 
from whence Mithridates might derive the 
lead: advantage; but in the fucceeding times, 
when a minifter * or any grandee imagined it 
would be favourable to his avarice, his revenge, 
or ambition to admit the Barbarians into the 
empire, he immediately permitted them to give 
a loofe to their depredations. 

No dates are more ncccffitated for tributes 
than thofe which are weak, becaufe this circum- 
ftance obliges them to augment their charges in 
proportion to the people’s inability to defray 
them ; and therefore the tributes in the Roman 
provinces became infupportable. 

It would not be improper to read Salvians -f* 
account of the horrible exaftions that were made 
upon the people. The citizens were fo harraf- 
fed by the farmers of the revenue, that they 
were obliged either to feck refuge among the 

* This was not to he wondered at in that mixture of 
nations, who had been ufed to a wandring life, and had no 
knowledge of any country of their own, fince entire bodies 
of them would frequently fide with the enemy who had 
conquered them, even againft their own nation. See Pro- 
copius’s account of the Goths under Vitiges. 

f See his whole fifth book, De Gubernatione Dei . See 
alfo in the account of the EmbafTy written by Prifcus, the 
ipeech of a Roman who had fettled among the Huns, on 
his happinefs in that country. 

Barbarians, 
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Barbarians, or furrender their liberty to the firft 
of their infatiable countrymen who would accept 
of fuch a prefent. 

This may account for the relations we find in 
our French hiftory, of the patience with which 
the Gauls fupported a revolution calculated to 
eftablilh that Shocking diftindtion between a gak 
lant nation, and a community of fervile wretches ; 
I fay, between a nation who retained their 
liberty and military privileges, and an ignoble 
body of people. The Barbarians, in making fo 
many citizens (laves to till the earth, that is, the 
country to which they were attached, introduced 
no fervices which were not more cruelly exadted 
before *. 

CHAP. XIX. 

Some Particulars of the Grandeur of Attila. The 
eftablifiment of the Barbarians accounted for \ 
Reafo?is why the we ft cm Empire was overturned^ 
before that in the Eajt. 

A S chriftianity was eftablifhed when the 
empire was in a declining condition, the 
profeffors of this religion reproached the Pagans 
for that decay, and thefe retorted the charge on 
the religious dodtrines of their antagonifts. The 
chriftians replied, that Dioclefian •f ruined the 
empire, by affociating his three collcgues ; bc- 
caufe each emperor would be altogether as ex- 

* See Salvian, lib. v. and the laws of the Code, and the 
Digeft on them. 

f Laftantius, Dt morte perfecutor . 

penfivc, 
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pen five, and maintained as great armies as could 
have iiiblillcd had there been but one (overeign ; 
in conlequencc of which, thole who furnilhed 
the contributions being unequally proportioned 
to the number of the receivers, the charge be- 
came io exccfTive, that the lands were forlaken 
by the luilbandmen, and for want of cultivation 
lay walk*, and were covered with wild and bar- 
ren lorclls. 

The Pagans, on the other hand, were perpe- 
tually exclaiming againit the ftrange innovations 
in leligion, introduced by their adverfaries 
and never heard ol till thole days. And as the 
overflowings of the Tybcr, and other prejudicial 
cftcdls of nature, were, in the flourilhing date ot 
Rome, afciihed to the difpleafure of the Gods; 
fo the calamities of declining Rome were im- 
puted to a religious novelty, and the fubver- 
fion of the ancient altars. 

Sytnmachus the prefect, in a letter * to the 
emperors, relating to the altar of Viftory, at- 
tacked the chriftian religion with arguments ex- 
tremely popular, and confcquently very leducing, 
and had art enough to let them oft with all the 
plaufibility invention could furnifh. 

<c What circumftance, lays he, can lead us 
more effectually to the knowledge of the Gods, 
than the experience of our former profperity? 
We ought to he faithful to fucha lerics ot ages, 
and purtiie the kmc track in which our fathers 
fo happily lol lowed their anceftors. Imagine 
* Later ol fyiLiixah, lib. x. 4. 
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Rone herfelf fpeaks to you in this manner : O 
imperial princes ! Compaffionate lathers of your 
country! Look with eyes of veneration on thole 
years of mine, wherein I always conformed to 
the ceremonies of my prcdecefibrs. Thofc le- 
ered inflitutions have made the univerfe obedient 
to my laws. Thefe were the allies that chafed 
Hannibal from my walls, and drove the Gauls 
in confulion from the capitol. We fervently 
afk peace for the Gods of our country, nay, we 
follicit it in the anmiifli of our fouls, for our 
compatriot Deities! We have no inclination to 
engage in difputcs which arc only proper for idle 
perlons, and we would exprefs ourfelves in the 
language of fupplication, and not of war.” 

Symmachus was anfwcred by three celebrated 
authors. Orofius compofed his hiftory to prove 
there had always been calamities in the world, 
as great as thofc complained of by the Pagans. 
Salvian likewife writ his book'*, wherein he 
maintains, that the ravages of the Barbarians 
were to be imputed to the degenerate behaviour 
of the chriftians : and St. Auftin f demonftrates, 
that the city of heaven is very different from 
that city on earth, in which the ancient Romans 
received, for a few human virtues, a recoin- 
pence as vain as the virtues themfelves. 

We have already obferved, that part of the 
politics of the ancient Romans confided in 
dividing all the powers that gave them any 
umbrage; but that fcheme was defeated in at- 

* Of God’s government, t Of the city cf 

ter 
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ter times, and Rome could not prevent Attila 
from conquering all the northern nations : he 
extended his victories from the Danube to the 
Rhine, demolifhed all the forts and military 
works on the banks of thofe rivers, and made 
both the empires tributary. 

Theodofius, fays he *, with an infolent air, is 
defeended from a father as noble as mine ; but 
the moment I compelled him to pay tribute to 
me, he fell from the grandeur of his extraction, 
and became my vaflal ; and therefore ’tis unjult 
in him to adt like a bafe Have, and endeavour to 
prejudice his mafter by treachery. 

“ An emperor, faid he, upon another occa- 
fion, ought not to be a liar; he promifed one of 
my fubjedts to give him the daughter of Satur- 
ninus in marriage ; and I will immediately de- 
clare war againft him, if he prefumes to depart 
from his word ; but if the difobedience of thole 
about him put it out of his power to be punc- 
tual, I will march to his afliftance.” 

It is not to be imagined that Attila was in- 
duced by any moderation and lenity of temper, 
to let the Romans fubfift; he only conformed 
himfelf to the genius of his nation, which 
prompted them to awe, and not to conquer 
foreign Hates. This prince retiring from the 
lplendor of majelly to his manfion built of wood, 
according to the reprefentation of Prifcus 

* Hiftory of the Goths, and relation of the embafly writ- 
ten by Prifcus. This emperor was Theodofius the younger. 

t Hiftory ot the Goths, Ha fedts regii barbariem totam 

though 
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though at the lame time he was lord of all the 
barbarous nations, and in fome degree mailer of 
the chief part of thole who were civilized *, was 
one of the greatell monarchs recorded in hiftory. 

AmbalTadors were difpatched to his court, 
both from the eaftern and wellern empires of 
the Romans, to receive his laws and implore his 
favour. Sometimes he commanded them to 
deliver up the Huns who had deferted Irom his 
armies, or the Roman Haves who had clear'd 
from die vigilance of his officers. At 
times he would not be fatisfied till fome mini.- 
of the emperor was furrendered into his pew. : , 
He charged the empire of the eaft with a tribu ; 
of two hundred thoufand pounds of gold; h 
received the yearly fum allowed to a Roman ge- 
neral, and fent thofe he intended to reward to 
Conllantinople, that they might be gratified to 
their utmoft wilh, making by this means a con- 
ftant traffic of the apprehenfions of the Romans. 

He was feared by his fubjefts f, but we have 
no reafon to believe they entertained any aver- 
fion to his perfon: he was furprizingly fierce 

t mentis ; hesc ceiptis civitatilus babitacula preeponebat. This 
was the roanfion in which the monarch of all the Barbarian 
nations reftded; this the habitation which he preferred to 
the ftately cities he had conquered. Jornandes, Deulus 

Get *lt appears by the account given bv Prifcus, that the 
court of Attila had fome thoughts of fubjedting e.xn the 

Jornandes and Prifcus have drawn the charafler of .his 
prince, and deferibed the manners of his court. 
r and 
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and impetuous, and at the dune time exceeding 
politic and artful, lie appeared violent in his 
rage, but had a fufficient prefence of mind to 
know when to pardon an offence, or defer a 
punifliment, as the circumffances were more or 
lefs agreeable to his intereft. War was never 
his choice, when he could derive fufficient ad- 
vantages from peace. He was faithfully ierved 
even by the kings who were fubordinate to his 
power ; and had collected into his own conduft 
all the ancient fimplicity of the northern man- 
ners. In a word, we can never fufficiently ad- 
mire this gallant fovereign of a people, whole 
very children were warmed with enthuliaftic 
rage, at the relation of their father’s bravery ; 
whilft thofe fathers fhed manly tears, becaufe 
they were incapacitated by age to imitate their 
martial children. 

All the Barbarian nations, after his death,' 
were divided into feveral independent bodies ; 
but the Romans were then lo weak, that the 
moft inconfiderable people were in a condition 
to moleft them. 

The empire was not ruined by any particular 
invafion, but funk gradually under the weight 
of the feveral attacks made upon it, after that 
general aflault it fuftained in the time of Callus. 
It feemed indeed, to be re-eftablifhed, becaufe 
none of its territories were difrnembred from 
the main body; but it was (looping to its fall 
by feveral degrees of declcnfion, till it was at 
once laid low in the reigns of Arcadius and 
Honorius. In 
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In vain did the Romans chafe the Barbarians 
From their fettlcments in the empire ; that peo- 
ple, without any compulfion, would have re- 
tired, to depofite their lpoils in their own coun- 
try. With as little luccefs did Rome endeavour 
to exterminate that nation, fince her cities were 
jftill facked *, her villages confumed with flames, 
and her families either flaughte&d or difperfed. 

When one province had been wafted, the 
Barbarians, who fucceeded the firft ravagers, 
meeting nothing for their purpofe, proceeded to 
another. Their devaluations at firft were limit- 
ed to Thrace, Myfia, and Pannonia ; and when 
thefe countries were ruined, they deftroyed Ma- 
cedonia, Theflaly, and Greece; from thence 
they expatiated to Noricum. The empire, that 
is to fay, thofe trails of land which were not 
depopulated, was continually fhrinking, and Italy 
at laft became the frontiers. 

The reafon why the Barbarians eftablilhed 
themfelves in no fixed fettlements in the reigns 
of Gallus and Gallienus, was, becaufe the coun- 
tries about them had fomething left that was 
worth plundering. 

Thus the Normans, who in fome meafurc re- 
fembled the conquerors of the empire, ravaged 
France for feveral centuries, and when at laft 
they could find no more booty, they thought 

* The Goths were a very deftrudlive nation, they de- 
ftroyed all the hulbandmen in Thrace, and cut off the hands 
of every charioteer. Byzantine hiftory of Malchus, in the 
extrail of the embaflies. 

ft 
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fit to accept of a depopulated province, and 
parcelled it into * fevcral properties. 

Scythia, in thofe times, lying walte and uncul- 
tivated *f*, the inhabitants were frequently lub- 
je<S to famine, and iubiiftcd in a great mcafure 
by their commerce with the Romans who 
furnifhed thegi with provilions from the pro- 
vinces bordering on the Danube. The Barba- 
rians in return gave them the booty and pri- 
foners they had taken, and the gold and iilver 
which the Romans paid them for their friend- 
fhip. But when the empire could no longer 
afford them a fufficient tribute for their fub- 
fiftencc ||, they were obliged to fix themfelves^n 
foine fettlemcnt. 

* See in the chronicles, collc&cd by Andrew du Chefne, 
the condition of this province, towards the end of the ninth 
or beginning of the tenth century. Script. Norman. Hift. 
Veteres. 

f The Goths, as we have intimated, did not cultivate 
their lands. 

The Vandals called them Trulli, which was the name 
of a fmall meafure, bccaufe they once fold them fuch a 
meafure of corn very dear, in a famine. Olimpiodor. in 
Biblioth. Phot. lib. xxx. 

I Prifcus relates in his hiflory, that markets were efla- 
blifhed by treaties on the banks of the Danube. 

|| When the Goths fent to defne Zeno to receive Theu- 
deric the foil of Triarius into his alliance, on the'terms ac- 
coided by him to Theuderic the fon of Balamer, the fenate 
being confulted on this occafion, faid, the revenues of the 
empire were not fufficient to fupport two Gothic nations, 
and that the alliance of only one of them was to be con- 
fented to. Makhus’s hiftory, in the extract of the em- 
baffics. 
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The wedern empire was deftroyed before 
that in the ead, for thefe reafons. 

When the Barbarians pafled the Danube, they 
found themfclves blocked up on the left-hand 
by the Bofphorus of Thrace, the city of Con- 
ftantinople, and all the forces of the eadern em- 
pire. This made it neceflary for them to bend 
their march to the right towards Illyria, and fo 
proceed weft ward. That part of the country 
was crowded with a vad conflux of feveral 
nations ; and, as the paffages into Alia were the 
bed guarded, the whole body of the people bore 
with a full tide into Europe, whereas the forces 
of the Barbarians were Separated in their firft 
invalion. 

The empire being parcelled out into two 
great portions *, the eailern emperors who were 
then in alliance with the Barbarians Would not 
break it to affid the princes of the wed : this 
divilion of the adminidntion, fays Prifcus 
was very prejudicial to the affairs of the Wed. 
Thus the Romans of the cad, refilled thofe of 
the wed, a naval armament ||, becaufe they had 
entered into alliance with the Vanda’s. The 
Viligoths, in conjunction with Arcadius, made 
an irruption into the wed, and Honorius § was 

* This partition of the empire was very prejudicial to 
the affairs of the weftern Romans. Priffus, lib. 11. 

| Honor ins was informed, that the Viligoths had made 
a defeent into the weftern empire, after an alliance with 
Arcadius. Procop. Of the Vandal war. 

X Lib. ii. || Piifcus, ibid. 

§ Procopius, in his war with the Vandal, 

8 2 obliged 
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obliged to fly to Ravenna: laftly, Zeno, to get 
rid of Theodoric, perfuaded him to fall upon 
Italy, which had been already laid wafte by 
Alaric. 

There was a very ftridt alliance * between 
Attila, and Genferic, king of the Vandals. The 
laft ftood in fear of the Goths ■f*; he had mar- 
ried his fon to a daughter of their king; and 
afterwards flitting her nofc, had fent her back to 
her father. For which reafon he united with 
Attila. The two empires enflaved by thefe two 
potentates, had no power to lhake oft* their 
chains. The fituation of that of the weft was 
more particularly deplorable : it had no forces 
at fea %, they being all difperfed in Egypt, Cy- 
prus, Phoenicia, Ionia, and Greece, the only 
countries where at that time commerce fubfifted. 
The Vandals and other nations attacked the weft 
from all fides : an embafly came from Italy to 
Conftantinople, fays Prifcus ||, reprefenting that 
it was impollible they ftiould keep their ground, 
unlefs peace was made with the Vandals. 

Thole that prefided in the weft were not mi- 
ftaken in their politics. They judged it nccef- 
fary to lave Italy, which was in fome relpedts 
the head, and in others the heart of the empire. 
They removed the Barbarians to the extremities, 

* Prifcus, lib. ii. 

•) See Jornandes, De rebus Geticts^c. xxxvi. 

X This appeared more efpenally in the war between 
Conftantinus and Licinius. 

1| Prifcus, lib, ii. 


and 
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and fettled them there. The fign was well 
laid, and as well executed. Thefe nations afked 
for nothing but fubfiftence : they gave them the 
plains, and referving to themfclves the moun- 
tainous parts of the country, the defiles, the 
pafles over rivers, and the ftrong forts upon them, 
they kept in their own hands the fovereignty. 
It is probable thefe people would have been 
forced to have become Romans ; and the faci- 
lity with which thefe ravagers were thcmfelves 
deftroyed by the Franks, by the Greeks, and the 
Moors, is a proof of this conjecture. This 
whole fyftem was overthrown by one revolution 
more fatal than all the reft: the army of Italy, 
compofed of ftrangers, demanded that which 
had been granted to nations ftill greater ftran-* 
gers: it formed, under Odoacer, an ariftccrafy, 
which claimed the thirds of the lands in Italy ; 
and this was the moft fatal blow to the empire. 

Amongft lo many misfortunes it is natural to 
enquire, with a melancholy curiofity, after the 
fine of Rome : it was, we may fay, without 
defence, and could eafily be ftarved by an ene- 
my. The extent of its walls made it almoft 
impracticable for the inhabitants t;o defend them ; 
and, as it was fituated in a plain, it might be 
ftormed without much difficulty. Befides this, 
no recruits were to be expeCtcd; for the number 
of people was fo extremely diminifhed, that the 
emperors were obliged to retire to Ravenna, a 
city once fortify ’d by the fca, as Venice is at tins 
time. 

Sj 
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The Romans being generally abandoned by 
their princes, began to take the fovereign power 
into their own hands, and ftipulatcd for their 
fafety by treaties *, which is the mod likely 
method of acquiring the fupreme authority 
Armorica and Brittany, feeing themlclves 
forfaken, began to regulate themfelvcs by their 
own laws. 

This was the fatal period of the wcflcrn em- 
pire. Rome afeended to inch a height of gran- 
deur, bccaufe the feenes of her former wars 
opened fucccflivcly, and by an incredible felicity 
of affairs fhe was never attacked by one nation 
till another had been firff deftroyed ; but Rome 
itfelf was overpowered at laft, becaufe fhe was 
invaded at once by all the nations around her. 

CHAP. XX. 

Conquefls of Juftinian. Some Account of his 
Government . 

A S this vaff body of people broke all at 
once like a flood into the empire, they 
mutually incommoded one another, and all the 
politics of thole times confided in letting them 
at variance together : This was a circumftance 
cafy to accomplifh, their avarice and fierce dif- 

* In the time of Honorius, Alaric, who bcfiegcd Rome, 
obliged that city to enter into an alliance with him, even 
againft the emperor, who was in no condition to oppofe it, 
Procop. War of the Goths, lib. i. Zozim. lib. vi. 

| Zozim. lib. vi. 
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pofition greatly contributing to make it practica- 
ble. The largcft part of them was therefore 
dedroyed before they could fix thcmfelves in any 
fcttlement ; and this was the rcafon why the 
empire of the cad dill fubfided for forne time. 

The northern regions were likewife exhauded 
at lad, and no longer poured out thofe innu- 
merable armies they originally produced; for 
alter the lird invafion by the Goths and Huns, 
and cfpecially fincc the death of Atila, thefe 
people and their iucccflbrs appeared in the field 
with force much inferior to the former in num- 
ber. 

When the nations, who ademblcd together in 
the form of an army, were didributed into 
peaceful partitions of lands, much of their mar- 
tial vivacity was abated ; and as they were feat- 
ured through the countries they had conquered, 
they were expofed themfelves to the fame inva- 
fions. 

In this fituation of affairs, Judinian undertook 
the recovery of Africa and Italy, and accompli- 
died the fame defigns which the French fo hap- 
pily executed againft the Vifigoths, the Burgun- 
dians, the Lombards and the Saracens. 

When Chriftianity was firft planted among 
the Barbarians, the Arian fedt was predominant 
in the empire, and Valens lent prierts to them, 
who were their fird apodlcs. Now, in the in- 
terval, from their convcrfion to their edablidi- 
ment, tljis left fell into difreputation among the 
Romans; for which rcalbns, when the Bar- 
S 4 barians 
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barians of this pcrfuafion found all the country 
orthodoxy and could never infiruiate themfelves 
into the affedtions of the people, it was eafy for 
the emperors to incommode them. 

We may likcwife add, that the Barbarians be- 
ing unqualified for the fiege of towns, and much 
more ib for their defence, fuffered the walls to 
drop into ruins. Procopius informs us, that Bc- 
lifarius found all the Italian cities in this con- 
dition; and thofe of Africa had already been 
difmantled by Gcnferic *, with a Gothic view of 
fortify ing the inhabitants. 

The generality of thefe northern people, af- 
ter they had eftablifhed themfelves in the pro- 
vinces of the fouth, foon degenerated into the 
unnrnly foftncls of thofe regions, and became 
incapable of the fatigues of war^. The Van- 
dals were emafculated with pleafures; a luxuri- 
ant table, an effeminate habit, the delicacy of 
baths, the enervating lull of mufic, gay dances, 
florid gardens, and 'plcndid theatres were now 
become their ncceflary gratifications. 

They no longer dilquicted the Romans J, fays 
Malchus||, when they difeontinued thofe armies 
which Gcnferic perpetually kept prepared for 
any expedition, and with wdiich he prevented 
the vigilance of his enemies, and aflonifhed all 
the world with the rapidity of his enterprizes, 

* Procop. war of the Vandals, lib. i. 
f Procop. war of the Vandals, lib. ii. 

J In the time of Honorius. 

|j Byzantine hiftory, in the extract of the embaffies. 

Thq 
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The cavalry of the Romans, and that of the 
Huns their auxilaries, were very expert at draw- 
ing the bow 3 but that of the Goths * and Van- 
dals fought only with the fword and lance, and 
were unpratftifed in the diftant combat; for 
which reafon Bclifarius aferibes part of his lye- 
cefs to this difference *f. 

Juftinian received fignal fervices from the 
Huns, a people from whom the Parthian3 
fprung, and thefe defeendants combated like 
their anceftors. When the Huns loft all their 
power by the divifions which the great number 
of Attila’s children occafioned, they ferved the 
Romans in the quality of auxiliaries, and form- 
ed their beft cavalry. 

Each of thefe barbarous nations 'f was di- 
ftinguifhed by their particular manner of com- 
bating as well as by their arms. The Goths and 
Vandals were formidable at the drawn fword ; 
the Huns were admirable bowmen ; the Sucvi 
were ferviceable infantry ; the Alans were hea- 
vily armed ; and the Heruli were a dying troop. 
The Romans fele&ed from all thefe people, the 

* See Procopius’s hift, of the wars of the Vandals, lib. i. 
»ncl his war of the Goths, lib. i. The Gothic bowmen 
fought on foot, and were but indifferently difaplincd. 

-j- The Romans, having fufFered their infantry to be 
weakened, placed all their force in the horfe, and the mote 
fo bccaufe they were obliged to fpring luddcnly to every 
part to check the incurfions of the Barbarians. 

.[ A remarkable paflage of Jornandes tells us all thefe 
diferiminating ciicumftances, having occahon to mentioa 
{he battle between the Gepidse and the foils of Attila. 

I different 
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different bodies of troops which were ferviccable 
to their defigns, and fought againft one nation 
with the joint advantage of all the reft. 

It is remarkable, that the weakeft nations have 
been thofc that made the greateft eftablifh- 
ments ; we fliould be much deceived, if we 
judged of their force by their conqucfts. In 
this long train of irruptions, the Barbarians, or 
rather the fwarms which iflued from them, were 
vanquifhers or vanquifhed ; every thing depend- 
ed on circumftances : and while one great na- 
tion was defeated or engaged, a body of new 
adventurers finding a country open, carried delb- 
lation into it. The Goths, who by reafon of 
the difadvantage of their arms, were obliged to 
fly before fo many nations fettled in Italy, Gaul, 
and Spain : the Vandals, too weak to keep their 
pofleffion in Spain, pafled into Africa, where 
they founded a great empire. 

Juftinian could not fit out more than fifty 
fhips againft the Vandals ; and when Belifarius 
embarked, he had but five thoufand foldicrr. 
This was undoubtedly a bold expedition ; and 
Leo, who before that time had lent againft the 
fame people a fleet of all the flips in the eaft, and 
manned with a hundred thoufand loldiers, could 
not conquer Africa, and was even in danger of 
Jofing the whole empire. 

Thefe great fleets have been as little fticcefs- 
ful as very numerous land armies ; for as they 
impoverifh and unpeople a ftate, fo, fliould the 
expedition be of a coniidcrablc length, or any 

misfortune 
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misfortune befall them, they can neither be 
fuccoured nor recruited ; and if one part be loft, 
the other becomes infignificant •, becaufe (hips 
of war, as well as transports, cavalry, infantry, 
ammunition, in a word all the particulars, have 
a neccffary dependance on the whole. The 
tardinefs of an enterprize makes thole who en- 
gage in it always find the enemy prepared to 
receive them : bcfidcs, fuch an expedition is 
fddom made in a proper feafon, and generally 
overtaken by the ftormy months, becaufe Inch 
a vaft number of preparations arc hardly ever 
compleated till the feafon is too far advanced. 

Belifarius invaded Africa, and very advantage - 
ouily fupplied himfelf with provifions from Sici- 
ly, in conlequence of a treaty made with 
Amalafonta queen of the Goths. When he 
was lent to attack Italy, he took notice that the 
Goths received their fubfiftence from Sicily, and 
therefore began his expedition with the conqueft 
of that ifland; by which proceeding he at the 
fame time ftarved his enemies, and plentifully 
fupplied his own army with all accommodations* 

Belifarius took Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna, 
and fent the kings of the Goths and Vandals 
captives to Conftantinople, where the ancient 
triumphs were renewed after a long interval of 
Years 

The extraordinary qualities of this great 
man f , naturally account for his fuccels. A 

* Juftinian only granted him a triumph for Africa. 

| See Suidas under the article Echfaiius. 

general, 
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general, who was matter of all the maxims of 
the firft Romans, was then at the head of fuch 
an army as that brave people anciently com- 
pofed. 

Virtues that are very fliining are generally 
concealed or loft in fervitude ; but the tyran- 
nical government of Juftinian could notopprefs 
the grandeur of that foul, nor the noble fuperi- 
ority of fuch a genius. 

Narfes the eunuch was thrown into this reign 
to make it ftill more illuftrious : as he had re- 
ceived his education in the palace, he was ho- 
noured with a greater fhare of the emperor’s 
confidence ; for princes always efteem their 
courtiers the moft faithful of their fubjcCts. 

On the other hand, the irregular conduCt of 
Juftinian, his profufions, tyranny, and rapine, 
his intoxicated fondnefs for building, changing, 
and reforming, his inconftancy in his defigns, a 
levere and weak reign, made ftill more incom- 
modious by a lingring old age, were a train of 
real calamities, intermixed with unprofitable fuc- 
cefs, and a falfe glitter of unfubftantial glory. 

Thefe victories were not the effeCt of any lolid 
power fubfifting in the empire, but refulted from 
the lucky conjunction of lbme particular cir- 
cumftances, and were foon rendered ineffectual ; 
for whilft the army was purfuing its fortunate 
beginnings, a new fwarm of barbarous nations 
paffed the Danube, and fpread defolation through 
Jllyria, Macedonia, and Greece, and the Perlians, 
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in four invafions, weakened the empire with in- 
curable wounds * 

The more rapid thefe conquefts appeared, 
the lefs durable was their foundation 3 and Italy 
and, Africa were hardly wrefted from the enemy, 
before it became neceflary to recover them a 
fecond time by new vidories. 

Juftinian had taken from the theatre a -f* Wo- 
man who had long proftituted herfelf to im- 
modeft pleafurcs, and Ihe governed him with an 
authority that has no parallel in hiftory, perpe- 
tually intermixing his affairs with the pafllons 
and fanciful inconfiffences of her fex 3 in con- 
fequence of which, fhe defeated the vidorious 
progrefs of his arms, and difconcerted the moft 
favourable events. 

The eaftern people were always accuftomed 
to a plurality of wives, in order to deprive the 
fex of that ftrange alcendant they maintain over 
man in our climates 3 but at Conftantinople the 
prohibition of Polygamy made the empire fub- 
jed to the will of a female, or, in other words, 
threw a natural weaknefs into the government. 

The people of Conftantinople had for many 
years been divided into two fadions, denomi- 
nated the Blue and the Green : they derived 
their original from the approbation ufually given 
in the threatres to fome particular adors 3 and 
when races were exhibited in the circus, the 

* The two empires ravaged each other the more, be- 
caufe they had no hopes of fecuring their conquefts. 

f The emprefs 'Theodora. 

charioteers, 
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charioteers, who were dreiled in green, difputed 
the prize with thofe who were habited in blue; 
and each of thefe ipedators became intcrefted 
even to niadnels, in the competition of thole 
colours. 

Thefe two factions being diffuled through all 
the cities of the empire proportioned their ani- 
mofities to the rank and grandeur of thofe cities, 
or, as we may juftly lay, to the indolence and 
idle lives of the generality of the people. 

But though fuch divlions arc always ncceffary 
in a republic, and may be confidered as effential 
to its fupport, they are infallibly deftrudive to 
an arbitrary government, becaufe they can only 
change the perfon of the fovereign, but never 
contribute to the eftablilhment of the laws, or 
the difcontinuance of abufes. 

Juftinian, who favoured the fadion of the 
Blue *, and denied all juftice to the Green, in- 
creafed the mutual inveteracy of both parties, 
and confequently ftrengthened them in the 
Rate. 

Thefe contending parties proceeding fo far as 
even to difannul the authority of the magiftrates : 
the blues were in no apprehenfion of the laws, 
becaufe the emperor proteded them againft 
their feverity ; and the Greens 'f began to dif- 

* This political diftemper was of ancient date, for 
Suetonius tells us, that Caligula, becaufe he was attached 
to the Green fadion, hated the people who applauded the 
other. 

t The reader may form a good idea of the fpirit of thofe 

regard 
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regard them, bccaufe they could not defend 
them from infults. 

All the bands of friendship, affinity, and 
gratitude were cut afundcr, and whole families 
destroyed each other : every villain, who intend- 
ed to be remarkably wicked, belonging to the 
faction of the Blue, and every man, who was 
either robbed or aflafiinated, was a partifan 
for the Green. 

We may add, that the government was, if 
pofiible, more cruel than fenfelels, and the em- 
peror, not Satisfied with the general injuftice of 
loading his fubjedts with exceflivc impofitions, 
refolved to ruin them in their private affairs by 
all imaginable tyrannies. 

I am far from entertaining an implicit belief 
of all the particulars related by Procopius in his 
fecret hiftory, becaufe the pompous commen- 
dations he, in his other works, beffows on this 
prince, may make his veracity a little question- 
able in this, where he paints him out as the moSl 
ftupid and inhuman tyrant that ever lived. 

On the other hand, there are two circum- 
stances which incline me to pay Some regard to 
this fccret hiftory ; for in the firft place, the par- 
ticulars feem better connedted with the aftonifh- 
ing weaknefs which difeovered itfelf at the latter 
end of this reign, and in thofe of the Succeed- 
ing emperors. 

times, by confulting Theophanes, who relates a long con- 
verfation in the threatre between the emperor and the 
Greens. 


The 
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The other circumftance is that monument. 
Which ftill exifts among us, and is a colledion 
of the laws of this emperor, which, in the courfe 
of a few years, prcfcnt us with greater variations 
than are to be found in our laws for the three 
laft centuries of our monarchy. 

Thele variations * generally relate to matters 
of fo little importance, that we can Ice no rca- 
fons to induce a legillator to make them, unlefs 
we refer to the Secret hiftory for a folution, and 
acknowledge that this prince expofed his judg- 
ments and his laws equally to fale. 

But the political date of the government re- 
ceived the grcatcfl injury from his projed of 
eftablilliing a general uniformity of opinion in 
matters of religion, and in circumftances that 
rendered his zeal as indifereet as pofllble. 

The ancient Romans fortified their empire by 
indulging all forts of religious worfhip ; but their 
pofterity deftroyed it by rooting out the various 
feds, whofe dodrines were not predominant. 

Thefe feds were compofed of entire nations, 
fome of which, as the the Jews and Samaritans, 
had retained their ancient religion after they 
were conquered by the Romans ; others were 
difperfed through the country, as the followers 
of Montanus, in Phrygia, the Manichees, the 
Sabbatarians, the Arians, in the other provinces ; 
belides which, the generality of the people in 
the country continued in idolatry, and were in- 

* See the Inflitutes of Juftin'un. 
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fatuated with a religion as grofs as their under- 
ftandings. 


Thole fe& Juftinian caufed to be extirpated, 
by the military as well as the civil power ; and 
the perlecuted people, revolting in their own de- 
fence, he thought himfelf obliged to exter- 
minate them from the empire; in confequence 
of which, he depopulated leveral provinces, and 
whiill he imagined himfelf increafingthc num- 
ber of the faithful, he was only diminifliing the 
race of mankind. 

Procopius allures us, that Paleftine, bythede- 
flrudtion of the Samaritans, was changed into a 
defert ; and this proceeding was the more lingu- 
lar, becaufe, the very zeal which weakened the 
empire, in order to cltablilh religion, Inning out 
of the lame quarter from whence the Arabians 
afterwards /allied with an intention to fubvert it. 

But nothing could be more aggravating, than 
that the emperor, whilft he was lo averfe to all 
toleration himfelf, Ihould yet dilagrec with the 
emprefs in the molt cltential points; he follow- 
ed the council of Chalcedon, and fhc favoured 
its oppofers ; whether, as Evagrius lays they 
were fniceie in this proceeding or not, is uncer- 


tain. 

When we read Procopius’s defeription of Julli- 
nian’s buildings, and the forts and other places 
of defence he erected in all parts, it naturally 
railes in our minus the idea of a llourilhing hate; 
but that idea happens to be very deluhve. 


1 Lib. iv. c. 10. 
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The ancient Romans had none of thefe forti- 
fications, but placed all their fecurity in their 
armies, which they diftributed along the banks 
of rivers, and railed towers at proper diftances 
for the lodgment of the foldicrs. 

Afterwards indeed, when they had but very 
indifferent armies, and frequently none at all, the 
frontiers * could not defend the countries they 
limited, and therefore it became neccfiary to 
llrengthen them ; the confcquence of which 
was, they had more fortifications, andlefs force; 
many places for retreat, and very few for fecu- 
rity; the country was only habitable about the 
fortifications, and thefe were built in all parts. 
The condition of the empire rdembled that of 
France, in the time of the Normans, which 
was never lb defencelcfs as when all its villages 
were girt round with walls. 

We may venture to affirm therefore, that the 
whole catalogue of Juftinian's forts, which fills 
ieveral pages in Procopius, only exhibits to us 


* Auguflus cflabliflicd nine fuch frontiers, the number 
oi which iMicreakd in the following reigns, when the bar- 
barians began to appear in level al part., ; and Dion. lib. !v. 
fa\s, that, in his time, when Alexander wis enu nor, i here 
vveie thirty, as appears by the Notitia imperiu wntien 
f nee the reigns of Arcadius and ilenoruis : there w :ic 
fifteen even in the eailern empire, and the number p r- 
pntually inci eating. Pamphylu, Lycaowa, ard Rinlia 
were made fiontiers, and the whole empire was cove, d 
with fortifications, till at hii Auielian w«s obliged to ior- 
li!) Rome itfclf. 
j And the Kn:nfh. 

fo 
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fo many monuments of the weaknefs of the 
empire. 

C II A P. XXI. 

Difordcrs in the Eajlcrn Empire . 

T HE Perfians, during this period, were in 
a much happier fituation than the Ro- 
mans ; they had little reafon to be apprehenfive 
of the northern people *, becaufe that part of 
mount Taurus which extends between the Caf- 
pian and Buxine leas feparated them from thofc 
nations, and they effectually fhut up a very 
narrow pals y, which was the only practicable 
avenue for the cavalry ; in every other part the 
Barbarians were obliged to defeend from {'right- 
ful precipices f and to quit their horfes in which 
all their military Itrength confided ; and befides 
thefe impediments they were blocked in by the 
Araxes, a river of great depth, and which flows 
from weft to cart, all the paflages of which 
were eafy to be defended. 

With all thefe advantages the Perfians were 
inperfedt tranquillity with refpedt to the eaftern 
nations ; on the fouth they were bounded by 
the fea; and the Arabian princes, who were 
partly their allies, and partly in confederacy with 
the Romans, were totally engaged in pillaging 
one another. The Perfians therefore had none 
whom they could properly call their enemies but 

* The Huns. 

f Called the C.ifpi m StieiHit'. 

1 Procopius of the 1'eih.i's uv.r, IdJ. i. 

T 2 the 
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the Romans. We arc icnliblc, laid an ambaf- 
lador of Hormifdas *, that the Romans arc en- 
gaged in leveral wars, and arc at variance with 
almolt all nations, whilft we, as they well 
know, have no hoftilitics with any people but 
themlelvcs. 

The Pcrlians had cultivated the military art 
to as great a degree as it was negleded by the 
Romans. Belizarius laid to his ibldiers. The 
Pcrlians arc not your luperiors in courage, and 
only iurpals you in the dilciplinc of war. 

They had likewife the fame fuperiority in the 
cabinet as they preferred in the held, and de- 
manded tribute of the Romans, under a pretence 
that they maintained garrifons in the Cafpian 
{freights, as if each nation had not a right to 
guard its iron tiers. They obliged them to pay 
for peace, and every ceffition of arms ; and did 
not fcruplc to make them purchale the very 
time employed either in negotiations, or war. 

The Avari having crolled the Danube, the 
Romans, who had leldom any troops to oppoil* 
them, being engaged againlt the Pcrlians when 
they fhouid have given battle to the Avari, and 
having full employment from thele vnen they 
ought to hive faced tuc Pcrlians, were (till obli- 
ged to llibmit to a tribute ; and thus the majelfy 
of the empire bowed down l)cfore all nations. 

Justin, Tirerjus, and Maurice wetc very 
fedulous to deieiid the empire; the bill oi thele 
princes lr-.l feme virtues, but they were all iui- 

4. J 

% ivIonaiulciT amluilic'j. 
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lied by an avarice almoft incredible in a great 
monarch. 

The king of the Avari offered to refioreallhis 
Roman pri loners to Maurice, if he would ran- 
lom them at an inconliderable price for each 
man ; and this propofal being rejected, he caufed 
them all to be inhumanly murdered. The Ro- 
man army was greatly exafperated at this pro- 
ceeding, and the llwLtion of the Greens making 
an inlurreftion at the fame time, a centurion 
nam’d Piiocas was railed to the imperial dig- 
nity, and he ordered Maurice and his children 
to be put to death. 

The hi dory of the Grecian empire, lor lb 
we fliall denominate the monarchy of the Ro- 
mans lor the future, is little more than a feries 
of revolts, leditions, and perfidy. The fub- 
jeds had no idea of the loyalty due to princes, 
and there were fo many interruptions in the 
fucceflion of the emperors, that the title of Por- 
phyrogenitus, which fignifies one born in the 
apartment where the emprels repofed, was an 
appellation which few princes of the feveral im- 
perial families could with any propriety affume. 

All the paths that could be {truck out to em- 
pire were unexceptionable; and the candidates 
were concluded to the diadem by the clergy, 
the fenate, the peafants, the inhabitants of 
Conflantinople, and the people of the provincial 
cities. 

Chrillianity being now the prevailing religion 
of the e moire, was intermixed with levcrai iuc- 
T 3 ceflive 
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ceffive hcrefies, which called aloud for condem- 
nation. Arius having denied the divinity of the 
Word; the Macedonians that of the Holy 
Spirit; Neftorius the unity of the perfon of 
Jefus Chrift; the Eutychians his two natures ; 
the Monothelites his two wills ; it became ne- 
ceffarv to convene councils againft them : but 
their dccifionsnot being univci iully received, fe- 
veral emperors, who had been induced into thefe 
heretical opinions, relapfed into the fame per- 
iuafions after they had been condemned; and 
as no nation was ever fo implacable againft he- 
retics as the Greeks, who even imagined them- 
felves polluted when they converted with any 
of that clafs, or had any cohabitation with them, 
ieverai emperors, in confequtnce of that popu- 
lar avtrfion, loft the affedtions of their fubjedts, 
and the people became perfuaded that piinces 
who were fo frequently rebellious againft God, 
could never be chofen by providence to be their 
fovercigns. 

A new opinion, formed by an idea that it was 
unlawful to fhed chrift ian blood, and which 
daily grew more popular when the Moham- 
medans appeared upon the flage of military 
adtion, was the caufe that offences, in which re- 
ligion was net dircdtly interefted, were punifhed 
wi:h great moderation. Thofe who had fpiiited 
up an infurredtion, or framed any attempt againft 
the perfon of the prince, were only fen fenced 
to lofe their eyes to have their hair or nofes cut 
oft, or to lutTcr Ionic other mutilation. As thefe 

offences 
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offences might be committed with very little 
hazard, they might likewile be attempted with- 
out much courage 

A certain veneration for the regalia of impe- 
rial majefty drew the eyes of all the people on 
thole who prefumed to wear them, and it was 
criminal to be either habited in purple, or to 
keep it in a ward-robe ; but when a man had 
once the refolution to appear in that drcls, the 
multitude immediately flocked alter him, bc- 
caule their refpedt was more attached to the ap- 
parel than the perfon. 

Ambition received greater provocatives dill, 
from the furprizing infatuation of thofe times; 
and there was hardly a man of any confiderable 
confcqueuce who could not accommodate to 
himfelf fome predidtion that promifed him the 
empire. 

As the indifpofitions of the mind are gene- 
rally incurable judicial aftrology, and the art 
of pointing out futurity by objects, lcen in a bafon 
of water, fucceeded among the chriltians, to the 
folcmn impofture of divination by the entrails 
of vidtims, or the flight of birds, which had 
been aboliflied with paganifm its parent ; am), 
vain promifes became the motives to mod of due 

* Zeno greatly contiibutcJ to this mean relaxation of 
juftice. See the Byzantine hiflory of Malchus, cited in the 
extra&s of the cmbafiies. 

t Sec the life of Andronicus Comnenas, compiled by 
Nicetas. 
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rafh adions of particular perfons, and confti- 
tuted the wifdom of princes councils. 

The calamities of the empire daily incrcaling, 
it was natural to impute ill liicceis in war, and 
difhonourable treaties in peace, to the injudicious 
condud of thofe at the helm. 

One revolution was now pregnant with an- 
other, and the effed itfclf became a caufc : and 
as the Greeks had feen fuch a fucccffion of dif- 
ferent families on the throne, they were not de- 
voted to any ; and lincc fortune had created fo 
many emperors out of all clafles of people, no 
birth was fo cblcurc, and no merit lb inconiider- 
able as to be deffitute of hope. 

Several examples which had been familiar to 
the nation, modelled the genius of the people 
in general, and formed a lyltem of manners 
which reigned as imperioufly as the laws. 

It fliould leem that great enterprizes, among 
us, are more impradieablc than they were to the 
ancients; it is very difficult to conceal them, 
becaufe intelligence is now become fo manage- 
able, that every prince has minifters in each 
court, and traitors may poffibly be iurkingin all 
the cabinets of mnjefty. 

The invention of pods has given wings to 
information, and can immediately waft it to all 
parts. 

As great undertakings are not to be accom- 
plifhed without money, and as merchants are 
mailers of it lince the invention of bills of ex- 
change ; their affairs are always conneded witli 

the 
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the fecrets of ftate, and they ncglcft nothin* to 
penetrate into thofe depths. ^ 

The fluctuations in exchange, without any 
vifible caufe, entice numbers of people to fearch 
after it, and fome of them find it at laft to their 
coft. 

The invention of printing, which lias put books 
into the hands of all the world; the improve- 
ments in engraving, which have made geogra- 
phic charts fo common; in a word, the eftablilh- 
ment of political papers, give every individual a 
knowledge of the general intcrefts, fufficient 
enough to inftrud him in all the piivate tranf- 
adions. 

Conlpiracies in a rtate are now become very 
difficult, becaufe, lincethe eftablilhment of ports, 
all the fecrets of particular pcrfbns arc in the 
power of the public. 

Princes may ad with promptitude, becaufe all 
the power of the ftate is in their pofleffione 
Confpirators muft proceed with caution, becaufe 
they are deftitute of expedients ; and fince at 
prefent all tranfadions are more calily difcovered, 
thofe who form defigns againrt a government are 
generally deteded before they can adjuft their 
fchemes. 

C II A P. XXII. 

The JVeaknefi of the Eajkrn Empire . 

P hocas amidft the general confufion of 
affairs, being unfcttled in his new dignity, 
IIeraclius came from Africa, and caufed him 

to 
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to be murdered ; at the fame time he found the 
provinces invaded and the legions deftroyed. 

As foon as this prince had, in fome meafure, 
remedied thefe diiafters, the Arabians quitted 
their own country, to extend the empire and 
religion which Mohammed had founded by 
their co-operation. 

No people ever made fo rapid a progrefs 3 for 
they immediately conquered Syria, Palefline, 
Egypt, and Africa, and then turned their hoili- 
lities again ft the Perfians. 

God permitted his religion to be laid low, in 
fo many places where it once had been predo- 
minant 3 not that it now ceafcd to be the object 
of his providential care, but becaufe it always 
either in its ftatc of glory or depl etion produces 
its natural effedt, which is the falsification of the 
foul. 

The welfare of religion has no fimilitude to 
the profperity of empires, and we are told by a 
celebrated author, that it may well be diftem- 
pered, fince malady itfelf is the true ftatc of a 
chriftian; to which we may add, that the humi- 
liations and difperfion of the church, the deftruc- 
tions of her temples, and the perfecutions of her 
martyrs, are eminent feafons of her glory 3 but 
when fhe appears triumphant to the eyes of the 
world, flic is generally finking in adverlity. 

We are not to have rccourfe to enthufiafm 
alone to clear up this memorable event of the 
Arabian conquefts, which fpread through fo 
many countries : the Saracens had been long 

diftinguifhed 
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diflinguifhed among the auxiliaries of Rome, 
and Perfia ; and they, as well as the Olfoanians, 
were the cxpertefl archers in the world. Alex- 
ander Severus and Maximin had engaged them 
as much as poffible in their fervice, and they 
were extremely ufeful in the wars with the 
Germans, to whom their arrows were fatal at a 
great diftance. The Goths thcmfelves *, in the 
reign of Valens, were incapable of refilling 
them : in a word, they at that time were the 
befl cavalry in the world. 

We have already obierved, that the legions 
railed in Europe were much preferable to thofe 
of Afia, but it was direftly contrary with rclped 
to the cavalry ; I mean that of the Parthians, the 
Ofroanians, and the Saracens. This was the 
power that flopped the full career of the Roman 
conquefls, becaule, after the death of Antiochus, 
a new nation of Tartars, who had the bell ca- 
valry of any people, made thcmfelves mailers of 
the Upper Afia. 

This cavalry was heavy -f, and that of Europe 
light, quite contrary to the prefent nature of 
their military equipage. Holland and Frifeland 
were not as yet won from the waters ; and 
Germany was full of woods, lakes, and 

* Zozim. lib. iv. 

| Sec the account given by Zofimus of the cavalry of 
Aurelian, and that ol Palmyra. Sec likewife what Am- 
miaii Marceilinus relates of the Periian cavalry. 

t The greatelf part of that country was then covered 
with water, but the art of man has frnce made it habitable 
and commodious. 

marfhes, 
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mar/hes, where the cavalry were of little im- 
portance. 

When a free paflage was opened to the great 
rivers, the ftagnant waters fhrunk from thofe 
marfhes, and Germany ailumed a new furface. 
Many changes were effe&ed by the works of 
Valentinian on the Necker, and thofe of the 
Romans on the Rhine j and commerce being 
once eftablifhed, thofe countries which did not 
originally produce horfes’f', began to propagate 
the breed, and the inhabitants made great ule of 
thofe animals. 

Conftantinc the fon of Hcraclius, having 
been poifoned, and his fon Conftance flain in 
Sicily, Constantine the bearded, his cldeft fon, 
fucceeded to the empire ; but the grandees of 
the eaftern provinces being aflembled on this 
occalion, were determined to crown the other 
brothers of this prince jointly with himfelf; 
alledging, that as it was indifpenfably neceflary 
for them to believe in the Trinity, fo it was 
reafonable they fhould be governed by three 
emperors. 

The Grecian hiftory is crowded with pro- 
ceedings as extraordinary as this, and a low turn 
of mind being then charatteriftic of that nation, 
their former wifdom was no longer confpicuous 
in their aftions, and the empire became a feene 

* See Ammian. Marcellin. lib. xxvii. 
t Caefar reprefents the German horles as too final), and 
good for little. 

J Zonaras’s life of Conftantine the Bearded. 

of 
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of troubles and revolutions, to which it was 
impofiible to aflign any preparatory motives. 

An univcrlal bigotry had ftupified and emaf- 
culated the whole empire Conftandnoplc was 
was the only place in the eaft where chriftianity 
was predominant, and like wile, where thepufil- 
lanimous indolence, and degrading foftneis of 
the Afiatic nations, were blended with devotion 
itfelf. Of a thouland inftances that might be 
allcdged, I fliall only mention the conduct of 
Philippicus the general of Maurices army, who 
being on the point of charging the enemy in the 
field, burft into tears * when he fuddenly con- 
iidcred what numbers of mankind were then to 
be deftroyed. 

The tears of the Arabians f flowed from a 
very different fource, when they wept with re- 
gret that their general had agreed to a truce 
which fruitrated their intended effufion of 
chriftian blood. 

There is a total difference between an army 
of fanatics, and another of bigots ; and it evi- 
dently appeared in a late memorable revolution, 
in which Cromwell's army rcfcmblcd the Ara- 
bians, whilft the Irilli and Scotilli forces were 
like the Greeks. 

A grols liiperftition which debafes the mind 
as effectually as true religion exalts it, had re- 

* Hiilory of the emperor Maurice by Theophyla#, 
lib. ii. c. iii. 

t Ockley’s hiilory of the conqueft of Syria, Periia, and 
Egypt, by the Saracens. t 

ducea 
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duced all virtue, and devout confidence in the 
Deity, to a ftupid veneration for images ; and 
hiltary prefents 11s with generals who would raife 
a fiege, * or lurrender a city for -j- the gallant 
acquilition of a relick. 

Chrifiianity degenerated under the Grecian 
empire into as many corruptions as were inter- 
mixed with it in our time by the Mufcovitcs, till 
the Czar, Peter the firft, new modelled that na- 
tion, and introduced more changes into the do- 
minions he governed than are ufually cftablilhcd 
in thofe which conquerors ufurp. 

We may eafily believe the Greeks were in- 
fe&ed with idolatry. There can be no fulpicion 
that the Italians and Germans were but coldly 
devoted to external worfhip ; and yet when the 
Greek Hiftorians take notice of the contempt 
exprefs’d by the Italians for images and relics, 
one would be apt to compare them with the 
modern zealots againft Calvin. Nicetas informs 
us, that the Germans, in their march to the 
Holy Land, were received by the Armenians as 
friends, becaufe they did not offer any adoration 
to images. Now, if the Italians and Germans 
did not fufficiently reverence images, in the 
apprehenfion of the Greeks, what an enormous 
veneration muft then be paid to them by this 
people ? 

The call was on the point of being made the 
fcene of fuch a revolution, as happened about 

* Life of I.acapcna by Zonaras. 

Life of John Comncnu) by Nicetas 
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two centuries ago in the weft, when, upon the 
revival of learning, the abufes and corruptions 
in religion became evident to all, and as every 
perfon was inquifitivc after a proper remedy, fo 
there were fome fo bold and untradlable as to 
rend the church by divifions, inftead of reftoring 
it to its original purity by a due reformation. 

Lr;o Isaukus, Constantine Copronv- 
mus, and Leo his fon were implacable againft 
images, and when the worfhip of them had 
been re-eftablifhed by the emprefs Irene, Leo 
the Arminian, Michael the ftammerer, and 
Theopiiilus, abolished them again. Thefe 
princes imagined they could not moderate that 
worfhip unlefs they deftroyed it effectually ; 
they likewife turned their hoftilities againft the 
Monks *, who incommoded the ftate, and as 
their proceedings were always carried into ex- 
tremes, they endeavoured to exterminate that 
fraternity inftead of regulating them in a proper 
manner. 

The monks being accufed of idolatry by 
thofe who favoured the new opinions, retorted, 
in their turn, upon their advedarics, and accufed 

* Valcns, many year, before this event, made a law to 
compel the monks to ferve the government in the army in 
times of war, and caufed all who difobeyed that injunction, 
to be flain. 

f Thefe circumstances 1 elating to the monks, cannot fix 
any criminal imputation on their order in general ; lor it 
would be unjulf to reprefentan inftitution as pernicious, bo 
caufe it may happen to be abufed in fome particular coun- 
tries and at certain peuo-Js of time. 

them 
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them of magical practices, * and then calling 
upon the people to behold the churches, that 
were diverted of images, and the other furniture, 
which, till that time had been the objedts of 
adoration, they created a belief in their flock, 
that thefe holy places, muft certainly be pro- 
faned by daily lacrifices to Daemons. 

1'he controveriy relating to images, was con- 
nedted with very delicate circumftanccs, which 
kindled it into a raging flame, and in the event 
made pcrlbns of iolid judgment incapable of 
propofing a moderate worfhip. The difpute 
included the tender article of power, and the 
monks having feized it, in confequencc of their 
fpiritual ufurpations, they could neither enlarge 
nor maintain it but by making daily additions 
to the adts of external adoration, wherein they 
were fo confiderably interefted. For this rcafou 
all oppofuions to the ertablifliment of images 
were confidered as fo many hoftilities againft 
themfelves, and when they had luccceded in their 
pretenlions their power was no longer limitablc. 

This period was remarkable for liicli a con- 
jundture as happened lbme centuries afterwards 
in the warm difigreement between Barlaam and 
the Monks of that time, which brought the 
empire to the verge of deftrudtion. The lhbjedi 
of the dilpule was whether the light which 
encircled Jcliis Chrill on mount labor was 

* Leo the grammarian’s L\ cs of Leo the Arminian, ami 
Theophilus. buiJac, under the article of Coidlantiae the 
fun of Leo. 
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created or not. The Monksinuced were indiffe- 
rent as to either part of the quctlion in debate, 
but as Barham made a direct attack upon that 
fraternity, they found it confident with their 
intereft to affert that light to be uncreated. 

The war which thofc emperors who were 
called Iconoelads, declared againil the Monks, 
revived Ionic particular principles of government. 
And offered a plaufibie pretence for employing 
the public revenue, for the public advantage, 
and for difengaging the date from every incon- 
venience that encuinbred it. 

When I confider the profound ignorance into 
which the Grecian priefts had plung:d the laitv, 
it feems natural to compare the former to thole 
Scythians mentioned by Herodotus, * who 
caufed the eyes of their flaves to be plucked 
out, that their attention might not be diverted, 
when they were churning milk for their ma- 
tters. 

When the emprefs Theodora had rc-edablifh- 
ttied the ufe of images, the Monks immediately ' 
began to corrupt the public devotion, and pro- 
ceeded even to opprefs the fecular clergy: they 
thrud themfelves into every beneficial fee, and 
gradually excluded all ccclefiadics from epifcopal 
promotion. By this proceeding they became 
unfupportablcs and if we draw a parallel be- 
tween them and the latin clergy, and compare 
the conduct of our Popes with that of the patri- 
archs of Condantinople, we lhall fee in our 
* Lib. iv i Viue Pavhymer. lib. viii. 

u 
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pontifs and clergy, a fet of men altogether as 
judicious as the others were irrational. 

We are prefented with a furptizing contra- 
diftion in human nature, when wcconfider that 
the minifters of religion among the ancient Ro- 
mans, when they were not made incapable of 
public employments and civil fociety, were but 
little felicitous about either; and that after the 
cftablifhment of chrillianity the ecclefiaftics, 
who were mod fccluded from temporal affairs, 
engaged in them with the greateft moderation ; 
but when the Monks, in the declcnfion of the 
empire, became the folc clergy, thefe people 
who were forbidden by a more particular pro- 
feffion, to intermeddle with the tranfadtions of 
Rate, embraced all opportunities that could 
podibiy introduce them into the government, 
and never ceafed to fill every place with confu- 
fion, and to difeompofe the world which they 
pretended to renounce. 

There was not any affair of the empire, any 
particular peace or war, any truce or negotiation, 
or any private treaty of marriage capable of com- 
pletion without the miniftration of thefe Monks ; 
they crowded into the cabinets of princes, and 
compofed the greateft part of the national a ft 
femblies. 

The calamities which refultcd from this ir- 
religious officioufnefs are inconceivable : thefe 
ecclcfiaftic ftatefmen infufed an indolent in- 
significance into the minds of princes, and com- 
municated a taint of imprudence to their beft 

adlions, 
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a&ions. Whilft Balilius employed his employed 
his naval forces in eredting a church to the ho- 
nour of St. Michael *, he abandoned Sicily to 
the depredations of the Saracens, and differed 
them to take Syracufe ; but left he fnould be 
finguiar in that proceeding, Leo, his fucceffor, 
configncd his fleet to the fame employment, 
and permitted the Barbarians to polfels them- 
ielves of Tauromenia and the ifland of Lemnos. 

Andronicus Palaeologus ■f* entirely neglected 
his maritime power, bccaule he had been aflured 
God was lb well fatisfied with his zeal for the 
church’s peace, that his enemies would never 
prelume to invade his dominions by fea. He 
was even apprehenfive that the Deity would 
call him to a ftridt account for the time lie de- 
voted to the neceflary affairs of lfate, and de- 
ducted from fpiritual attentions. 

The Greeks being very loquacious, great dis- 
putants, and naturally inclinable to fophiftry, 
were perpetually incumbrijug religion with con- 
troveriial points ; and as the Monks were in 
great reputation in a court which was always 
•weak in proportion to its corruption, that court, 
and thofe Monks mutually communicated in- 
fection to each other 3 in confequence of which, 
the emperors devoted all their thoughts, fome- 
times to calm, and frequently to inflame theolo- 
gical difputes, which were always obferved to be 

* See the lives of Bafilius and Leo by Zonaras and Nice- 
phorus. 

f Pachymcr. lib.vii. 
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molt frivolous when they were debated with the 
greateft warmth. 

Michael Palaeologus *, whofe reign was fo 
in felled by controvcrfies in religion, growing 
lenfible of the melancholy devaluations commit- 
ted by the Turks in Alia, faid with a ligh, that 
the rafh zeal of lomeperfons, who, by exclaim- 
ing againll his condud had exafperated his fub- 
jeds againll him, made it necelfary for him to 
employ all his cares to accomplish his own pre- 
fervation, and compelled him to be a tame 
fpedator of the ruin of feverai provinces. I 
contented myfelf, faid he, with providing for 
the fecurity of thofe diftant parts, by the mi- 
nillration of governors, who being either cor- 
rupted by the enemy, or apprehenfive of pu- 
nilhment, never acquainted me with the un- 
happy lituation of the people with whofe wel- 
fare they were intrulted. 

The patriarchs of Conllantinoplehad affumed 
an unlimited power ; and as the emperors and 
their grandees generally retired to the churches, 
when the people were fpirited up to infurredions, 
the Patriarchs had consequently an opportunity 
of delivering them up to the popular fury, and 
never failed to exercife this power as they were 
direded by any particular fancy, by which means 
they always became the arbiters of public affairs, 
though in a very indired manner. 

* Pacbymer. lib. vii. c. xxix. We have had recourf^ 
{9 the tranflation of the prehdent Coulin. 

yviKn 
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When the elder Andronicus* caufed the 
Patriarch to be admonifhed not to intermeddle 
with the tranfadtions of ftate, but to confine his 
attention to Ipiritual affairs, fuch a requeft, re- 
plied that imperious prieft, is as if the body 
lhould lay to the lbul, I do not claim any com- 
munity with you, and have no occalion for your 
afliftance in the exercife of my functions. 

Such monftrous pretenfions became infup- 
portable to princes, and the Patriarchs were fre- 
quently diverted of their fees. But fuch a pro- 
ceeding* in a fupcrftitious nation, who detefted 
all the ccclcliaftical functions of the Patriarch 
whom they confidered as an intruder, produced 
continual lchifms, each particular Patriarch, the 
old, the new, and the Jaft elefted, being flip- 
ported by his own fet of partifans. 

Such contentions as thele were much more 
pernicious than any dilagreements on points of 
doflrine, becaufe they refembled an hydra to 
whom every defeat was a renovation. 

The rage of deputation became fo natural to 
the Greeks, that Cantacuzenus when he took 
Conftantinoplc, found the emperor John and his 
emprefs engaged in a council which had been 
fummoned againft lome adverfaries of the 
Monks : and when Mohammed the fecond be- 
fieged that city J, the emperor could not fup- 

* Palreologus. See the hiftory of ihe two emperors of 
thi‘S name written by Cantacuzenus, lib. i. c. 50. 

[ Cantacuzen. lib. iii. c. 99. 

X Hilt, of the laft Palreologi by Ducas. 
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prels the theological animofities, and the coun- 
cil of Florence* engaged the general attention 
much more than the Turkifh army. 

As everv perfon, in common difputes, is fenfi- 
ble he may be deceived, a tenacious and untradt- 
able fpirit feldom prevails to any extreme, but 
in thole controverfies where religion is the fub- 
jedt, for there, as every perfon from the nature 
of the point in debate becomes perluaded that 
his own opinion is true, he grows exafperated 
againft thole, who, indead of concurring with 
his lentiments, endeavour to make him a con- 
vert to their own. 

Thofe who may happen to read the hiftory 
written by Paehymerus, will be effedtually con- 
vinced of the unalterable inability of divines to 
accommodate their own difagreements, and will 
fee an emperor •f who fpent his days in aflem- 
bling people of that clafs liftning to their de- 
putations and reproaching them for the inflexi- 
bility of their opinions : they will likewife be- 
hold another engaged with a hydra of contro- 
verfies that were perpetually riling to new life, 
and will be fenfible that the fame pacific me- 
thods and perfevering patience, the fame inclina- 
tion to finifh their contentions $ in a word, the 

* The queftion in debate was, whether a congregation, 
who heard mafs from a prieft who had eonfented to paci- 
fic meafures, ought not to have fled from him as if he had 
been a deftrudtive flame: the great church was accounted 
a profane temple, and the monk Gennadius hurled hit 
anathema’s againft all who were defirous of peace. 

t Andronicus Palaeologus, 

fame 
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lame artlefs pliancy to their intrigues joined with 
the lame deference to their averlions will never 
reconcile thefc implacable eccleliaftics while the 
world endures. 

We fliall prefent the reader with a remark- 
able inftance of the dilpofition we have been de- 
lcribing : the Partilans of the patriarch Arlenus 
were prevailed upon, by the follicitations of the 
emperor, to come into a treaty with thofc who 
were in the intcreft of the patriarch Jofeph. 
This treaty fpecified that both parties fhould 
write down their fcvcral pretenfions, and then 
throw the two papers which contained them 
into a pan of live coals, and if one of them 
ihould remain unconlumed, they were then to 
acqtiiefce with that determination from heaven *> 
but if both ihould happen to be burnt, the parties 
were no longer to peril ft in their demands. The 
fire deftroyed the two papers, the factions were 
reconciled, and the peace continued for a day. 
The next morning they pretended that the re- 
nunciation of their claims ought to flow from 
an internal perluafion, and not from chance, and 
from that moment the contention was renewed 
with greater animolity than ever. 

The difputes of divines Ihould always be con- 
fidered with great attention j but at the laine 
time this ought to be concealed as much as 
poflible, becaule, any vifible folicitude to calm 
the contending parties never fails to credit their 
Angularities, and confequently tempts them to 

* Paehvmcr. 
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believe their fentiments arc of that importance as 
to comprehend the welfare of the Rate and the 
fecurityof the fovereign. 

It is altogether as impracticable to decide the 
difagreements of clergymen by attending to 
their affeCted lubtilties, as it would be to abolilli 
duels by eredting a court, with a delegation to 
trace a point of honour through all its refine- 
ments. 

Such was the imprudence of the Greek em- 
perors, that when a religious controverly had 
been lulled allecp by time, they again awakened 
it in all its rage. Juftinian, Hcraclius, and 
Manuel Comnenus propofed articles of faith to 
thteir eccleliaftics and laity who would certainly 
have been deceived in the truth though it had 
flowed from the lips of thofc princes in all its 
puiity. And as they were always defective in 
forms, and generally in eflfentials, and grew de- 
lirous of difplaying their penetration, which they 
might have manifefled to more advantage in 
other affairs confided to their judgment; they 
engaged in vain disputes on the nature of God, 
who, as he withdraws himfelf from the proud 
curiofity of the learned, fo he vails the majefty 
of his exiffcnce as effectually from the great 
men of the earth. 

Tis an error to believe any human power 
can be abfolutc and infallible in thefe relpeCts, 
for luch there never was, nor ever will be im- 
parted to any mortal. The largeft extent of 
temporal authority is confined to certain limita- 
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tions, and when the grand feignior ordains a new 
taxation at Conftantinople, the univcrlal mur- 
murs of his fubjeds make him fcnfible of thofc 
reftridions of his power which till then were 
concealed from his obfervation. A Perfian mo- 
narch may indeed compel a foil to murder his 
father, or oblige a parent to plunge his dagger 
into the heart of his child, hut he can never 
force his fubjeds to drink wine. There is a 
general principle in every nation which is the 
invariable bafis of power, and when once this 
principle is too much loaded, it infallibly fhrinks 
into fmaller dimenfions. 

An unacquaintednefs with the true nature and 
limits of ecclefiaftical and fecular power, was the 
moft pernicious fource of all the calamities that 
befel the Greeks, and involved both priefts and 
people in perpetual errors. 

This great diftindion, which conftitutes all 
the tranquillity of a nation, is founded not only 
on religion, but on reafon and nature, which 
never confound things really diftind in them- 
fclves, and which can only fubfift in confequence 
of that very diftindion. 

Though the priefthood among the ancient 
Romans did not form a feparate body, yet the 
diftindion we have been reprclenting, was as 
well known to them, as it can be to us. Go- 
dins had confecrated the houfe oi Cicero to the 
goddcls of Liberty, but when that great orator 
returned from his exile, he did not fail to deni ind 
it as his lawful property: the Pon tits were of 

opinion, 
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Opinion, that, if it had been fo confecrated with- 
out an exprefs order obtained from the people, it 
might be reftored to him without any violation 
of religion. They have declared fays Cicero 
that they only examined the validity of the 
confecration and not the law enafted by the 
people, and that they had decided the firlt 
article as pontifs, and the fecond, in the quality 
of fenators. 


CHAP. XXIII. 

*The Duration of the Eajlern Empire accounted 
for . Its DeJlrutHon . 

A FTER this account of the Grecian empire, 
it feems natural to enquire how it could 
poffibly fubfift fo long, and I believe fufficient 
reafons may be afligned for that duration. 

The Arabians having invaded the empire and 
conquered feveral provinces, their chiefs became 
competitors for the Khalifat, and the flame 
of their firfl zeal only burft: out in civil diflen- 
fions. 

The fame people having conquered Perfia and 
afterwards divided and weakened themfelves in 
that country, the Greeks were no longer obli- 
ged to keep the principal forces of the empire 
ftationed on the banks of Euphrates. 

Callinicus an architeft, who came from Syria 
to Conftantinople, invented an artificial flame, 
which was eafily ventilated into a point by 

* Epift, ad Attic, lib. iv f 
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means of a tube, and was of luch a peculiar 
nature, that water and every other fubftance 
which extinguish common fire did but increafe 
the violence of this. The Greeks were in pof- 
feffion of it for feveral years, and managed it in 
fuch a manner as made it capable of firing their 
enemies Ships, particularly the Arabian fleet 
which failed from Africa or the Syrian coafls to 
invade them even in Constantinople. 

This flame was ranked among the fecrets of 
Slate, and Constantinople Porphyrogenitus in 
his treadle on the Administration of the empire, 
and which he defeated to his fon Romanus, 
advifes him to tell the Barbarians, when they 
Should defire him to give them any of the 
Grecian fire, that he was not permitted to part 
with it, becaufe an angel, who prefented it the 
emperor Conflantinc, commanding him to re- 
fufe it to all other nations, and that thofc who 
had difobeyed that injunction were confirmed 
by a fire from heaven the moment they entered 
into the church. 

Constantinople was the greatest, and almoSt 
the only city of commerce in the world ; for 
the Goths on the one fide, and tire Arabians on 
the other, had ruined all manner of traffic and 
industry in eveiy other part. The filken ma- 
nufactures were brought thither from Perfia, 
and were even negleCted in that country fines 
the Arabian invafion. We may add to this that 
the Greeks were matters at fea, which opened an 
immenfe flow of riches into' the State, and 

pro/.'i 
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proved an inexhauftiblc lource of relief in all its 
emergencies; and if at any time there feemed 
to be any dcclcnfion of the public afilucnce, 
it was immediately recruited by a new accef- 
iion. 

We fhall juftify this obfervation by a remark- 
able inftance : the elder Andronicus Comnenus, 
tho* he was the Nero of the Greeks, yet amidft 
all his vices he was indefatigable in the fuppref- 
lion of injuftice and vexations in the grandees, 
and it is a known fad, that during the three 
years of his reign he reftored leveral provinces to 
their ancient fplendor. 

In fine, the Barbarians having once fixed their 
fettlement on the banks of the Danube, were no 
longer fo formidable to the empire as before, 
but rather became ufcful to it as a barrier againft 
other barbarous nations. And thus whilft the 
empire was harafled by any bad government, 
fome particular incidents were always in relerve 
for its relief Thus we fee Spain and Portugal 
in a condition, amidfl all their weaknefs, to 
fupport themfelves with the treafures of the 
Indies: the temporal dominions of the Pope 
owe their fafety to the refpedt paid to their fove- 
reign, and the rovers of Barbary derive their 
fecurity from the obftrudions they faften upon 
the commerce of leiTer * nations, and the very 
piracies of thefe people on inferior Hates, make 
them ferviccable in their turn to the greater. 

* They infeft the navigation of the Italians in the Me- 
diterranean* 

I The 
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The Turkifh empire is at prefcnt in the fame 
date of declenfion to which that of the Creeks 
was formerly * funk, but in all probability it 
will dill fubfift a long time j for fhould any 
prince endanger it by purluing his conquefts to 
an immoderate extent, it will always be defend- 
ed by die three trading powers of Europe, who 
are too lenlible of their own intereds ever to be 
unconcerned ipeftators of its fall. 

It is happy for thele trading powers, that God 
has permitted Turks and Spaniards to be in the 
world, for of all nations they are the mod: proper 
to enjoy a great empire with infignifieancc. 

In the time of Bafilius Porphyrogenitus, the 
Arabian power came to its period in Perfia. 
Mohammed the Ion of Sambreal, who was then 
fovercign of that empire, invited four thoufand 
Turks from the north, in the quality of auxilia- 
ries ; but, upon a hidden diilatisfadfion concei- 
ved by this prince, he fent an army againfl them, 
which was foon put to flight by the Turks. 
Mohammed, in the height of his indignation 
againfl his pufillanimous foldiers, gave orders 
that they fhould pafs before him habited like 

* All proje&s of this nature againfl the Turks, and 
particularly fuch'as have any fimilitude to that which was 
formed in the papacy of Leo the tenth, by which it was con- 
certed, that the emperor fhould march to Conflantinople 
through liolhia ; the king of France through Albania and 
Greece, whilft the maritime poweis were to embark at their 
fcvcral ports • I fay, fuch projects were never ferioufly in- 
tended, or were framed at leafl by thofe who were altoge- 
ther unacquainted with the true conflitution of Europe. 

women j 
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women ; but they difappointed his anger and 
joined the Turks : upon which the united army 
immediately diflodged a garrifon which was 
ftationed to guard a bridge over the Araxes, and 
opened a free paflage to a vaft body of their 
countrymen. 

When they have extended their conquefts 
through Periia, they fpread themfelves from call 
to weft over the territories of the empire, and 
Romanus Diogenes, who endeavoured to op- 
pole their progrefs, became their prifoner ; after 
which they fubdued all the Aliatic dominions 
of the Greeks down to the Bofphorus. 

Some time after this event the Latins in- 
vaded the weftern regions, in the reign of Alexis 
Comnenus. An unhappy fchilm had for a long 
time infufed an inplacable hatred between the 
nations of two different communions, and would 
have produced fatal effedts much fooner, had 
not the Italians been more attentive to check 
the German emperors whom they feared, than 
they were to diftrefs the Greek emperors whom 
they only hated. 

Affairs were in this fituation, when all Europe 
imbibed a religious belief, that the place where 
Jefus Chrift was born, as well as that where he 
accomplifhed his paflion, being profaned by the 
infidels, the fureft atonement they could make 
for their own fins, would be to difpoffefs thofe 
Barbarians of their acquifitions by force of arms. 
Europe at that time fwarmed with people who 
were fond of war, and had many crimes to 

expiate, 
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expiate, and as it was propofed to them to ob- 
tain their remiffion by indulging their prevailing 
pafiion, every man armed himfelf for the 
crufade. 

When this confecrated army arrived in the 
eaft, they befieged and made themfelves mailers 
of Nice, which they reftored to the Greeks; 
and whilft the infidels were feized with a gene- 
ral confirmation, Alexis and John Comnenus 
chafed the Turks to the banks of Euphrates. 

But as advantagious as thefe crufades might be 
to the Greeks, the emperors trembled to fee 
fucli a fuccefiion of fierce heroes and formidable 
armies marching thro’ the heart of their domi- 
nions. 

This induced them to leave nothing unat- 
tempted that might create a diflatisfadlion in Eu- 
rope at thefe expeditions ; and the votaries to the 
crols were continually enfnared by every inftance 
of treachery that could poffibly be expeited from 
a timorous enemy. 

It mull be acknowledged that the French, 
who promoted thefe expeditions, had not prac- 
tifed any conduit that could render their pre- 
fence very fupportable ; and we may judge by 
the invectives of Anna Comnena againft our 
nation, that we ait without much precaution in 
foreign countries, and were at that time charge- 
able with the fame exceptionable freedoms we 
are reproached for at this day. 

A French nobleman was going to feat him- 
felf upon the emperor’s throne, but earl Bald- 
win 
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win caught him by the arm; you ought to 
know, faid he, that when we are in any country 
whatever, ’tis proper to comply with the cu~ 
ftoms that prevail there. What a clown is He, 
replyed the other, to fit whilft fo many captains 
are ftanding ? 

The Germans, who came after the French, 
and were the molt civil and undefigning people 
in the world *, fuffered very feverely for our 
follies, and were continually embarraffed with a 
fet of difpofitions that had been fufficiently 
irritated by our countrymen againft all fo- 
reigners. 

In fine, the averfion of thofe eaftern people 
was worked up to the higheft extreme; and 
this with lome incivilities offered to the Venetian 
merchants, operating upon the ambition, avarice, 
and falfe zeal of that nation as well as the French, 
determined them to form a crufade againft the 
Greeks. 

The united army of thefe two European na- 
tions found their enemies altogether as pufilla- 
nimous and unwarlike as the Chinefc appeared 
to the Tartars in our time. The Frenchmen 
ridiculed their effeminate habit f , and walked 
through the ftreets of Conftantinople dreffed in 
flowered mantles, and carrying pens and paper 
in their hands, in derifion to that nation, who 
frad degenerated from all military difcipline ^ 

* Hiftory of Manuel Comnenus by Nicetas, lib. i. 

+ Nicet. Hiftory of the eaftern tranfa&ions oi the taking 
of Conftantinople, c, 3, 

and 
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and when the war was over, tltey refufed to 
jadmit any Greeks into their troops. 
f The Venetians and French loon after declared 
for the weltern empire, and transferred the im- 
perial throne to the earl of Flanders*, whofe do- 
minions being very diftant, could not create any 
jealoufly in die Italians. The Greeks ftill fup~ 
ported themfelvcs in the cart, being feparated 
from the Turks by a chain of mountains, and 
divided from the Italians by the fea. 

The Latins, who found no obftaclcs in their 
conquefts, met with many in their fcttlement. 
The Greeks returned from Alia into Europe, re- 
took Conftantinople, and feized the greateft part 
of the eaft. 

This new empire however was but a faint 
Ihadow of the former, and had no folid power 
for its balls. 

It comprehended few territories in Afia, be- 
fides the provinces on this fide the Meander and 
Sangar, and mod of thole in Europe werepar- 
cefd out into fmall fovercignties. 

Wc may add to this, that during the fixty 
years the Latins were polfcffed of Conftantinople, 
the conquered people being difperfed and the 
vidors engaged in war, all commerce was tranf- 
.ferred to the cities in Italy, and Conftantinople 
became diverted of its- riches. 

The commerce even of the inland countries 
was carried on by the Latins. The Greeks 
who $ere but newly re- ertabli filed, and were 
* Cantacuzen. lib. iv. 
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likewife alarmed with innumerable apprehen- 
fions, became delirous to ingratiate themfelves^ 
with the Gcnoefc, by granting them a permiffion 
to traffic without paying any duties ; and as they 
were unwilling to irritate the Venetians, who 
had not accepted of peace, but only confentcd to 
a truce, thefe were likewife dilcharged from the 
lame payments. 

Though Manuel Comnenus had fuftcred the 
navigation of the empire to decline before Con- 
ftantinople was taken, yet it could be eafily 
re-eftablifhed, lince commerce ftill fubfifted ; 
but when all maritime affairs became entirely 
neglected under the new empire, the mifehief 
grew retnedilels, becaufcthe power of the empire 
was daily declining. 

This ftate, which extended its dominion over 
many iflands, and was interfered by the fea, 
which likewife furrounded fevcral of its territo- 
ries, was entirely unprovided of fhips. The 
former communication no longer fubfifted be- 
tween the provinces: the inhabitants * were 
obliged to Ihelter themfelves in the inland parts 
from pyrates 3 and when they thought themfelves 
fafe in liich a fanduary, they loon found it 
neceflary to retire into the fortrefles, to pre- 
ferve themfelves from the hoftilities of the 
Turks. 

Thefe barbarous people were at that time en- 
gaged in a peculiar war againft the Creeks, and 
might properly be called hunters of men. They 
* Pachymer. lib. vii. 
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fometimes marched two hundred leagues into a 
country to accomplifh their depredations; and 
as they were in fubjedion to feveral fultans *, it 
was impoli'ible to purchafe a peace from every 
tribe; and to procure it from any particular 
parties, was altogether infignificant. Thefe 
.Barbarians had embraced Mohammedifm, and 
their zeal for that religion flrangely prompted 
them to ravage the ehriftian territories : befides, 
as they were the moll unamiable people on 
earth -j-, and married to wives as difagreeable as 
thcmfelves, tire moment they were acquainted 
with the Grecian women, all die reft of that 
fex became infupportable to them ; and thofe 
beauteous females were continually expofed to 
the brutal paflion of thefe Barbarians J. In fine, 

* Caiitacuzcn. lib. iii. c. q 6. Pachymer. lib. xi. c. g. 

-| This circumftance gave birth to a northern tradition 
related by Jornandes the Goth : that Phillimcr, king of the 
Goths, having made an inrodc into the Cctic territories, 
found feveral women who were forcercfTcs, and drove them 
to a great didance from his army; after which, thofe female 
Magicians wandered in the deferts, where that fpecies of 
Daemons, called Incubi, conforted with them, and by their 
amorous familiarities produced the nation of the Huns. 
(jentts fet ocijjimuniy quod futtfrimum inter paludes, minutum y 
tetrum, atque exile , r.ec aliud voce notum , 7 lift qua bumani 
jermonis imaginem ajjignahat. i. c. A fierce and lavage peo- 
ple, who lived fequeftered from the red of mankind, among 
fens and marflies, ghaftly and haggard in their perfons, and 
whole voices were only an impeded articulation of human 
fpeech. 

t Michael Ducas’s hid. of John Manuel, John and 
Conftantine, c. b. Condantinc Porphyiogenitus obferves, 
at the beginning of his extract of the emballies, that when 

X 2 they 
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they had. been always accuftomed to invade the 
properties of other people, and were the fame 
Huns who had formerly involved the Roman 
empire in fo many calamities. 

The Turks broke in, like a deluge, upon the 
fhattered remains of the Grecian empire in Afia ; 
and thofe of the inhabitants who were happy 
enough to efcape their fury, fled before them to 
the Bofphorus, from whence fuch as could ac- 
commodate thcmfelves with fhips, failed to thofe 
parts of the empire that were lituated in Europe, 
which occalioned a confiderablc addition to the 
number of the inhabitants, tho’ they were di- 
minifhed in a fhort period of time: for civil 
wars began to rage with fo much fatality, that 
the two fa&ions invited feveral Turkifh fultans 
to their afliftance *, with this extravagant and 
inhuman ftipulation, that all the people of the 
country, who were made captives from the op- 
pofite party, fhould be carried into flavery ; by 
which means each of thofe faftions concurred 
in the dcftru&ions of their own country with a 
view of ruining their adverfaries. 

Bajazet having conquered all the other ful- 
tans, the Turks would then have afted agree- 
ably to their future behaviour in the reign of 


the Barbaiians came to Conflantinoplc, the Romans ought 
to have been very cautious of (hewing them the grandeur 
ot their riches, and the beauty of their wives. 

* Sec the hiifory ot the emperors John Palceologus ^nd 
John Cantacuzemis, written by Cantacuzenus. 
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Mohammed II, had not they been in danger 
of extermination by the Tartars. 

I am now afraid to defcribe the miferies 
which refulted fromthefe revolutions; and (hall 
only intimate, that the empire under its laft 
monarchs, being contra&ed within the fuburbs 
of Conftantinople, finiflied its progrefs like the 
Rhine, which fhrinks into a rivulet before it 
loies itfelf in the ocean. 
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DIALOGUE 

B E T W E E N 

S y l l a and Eucrates. 

S OME days after Sylla liad rcfigned the 
di&atorfhip, I was told the reputation I 
had among the philofophcrs made him 
defirous of feeing me. lie was at his houfe on 
the Tibur, enjoying the firfl peaceful moments 
he had ever known. On coming before him, 
I felt nothing of that confufion which the pre- 
fence of great men generally occafions in us. 
And when we were alone, Sylla, faid I to him, 
you have then voluntarily reduced yourfelf to 
that middle condition of life, which to moft 
men is an affliction. You have rcfigned that 
command which your glory and your virtues 
gave you over all men. Fortune feems to be 
vexed that flic could not raife you to higher 
honours. 

Eucrates, faid he, if the eyes of the whole 
nniverfe are no longer fixed on me, it is the 
fault of human things, which have their pre- 
feribed limits, and not owing to me. I imagined 
I had fulfilled my deffiny, when I no longer 
had great things to atchieve. I was not made 
for governing in quiet an enflaved people. 1 
Jove to obtain victories, to found or overturn 

X 4 fates, 
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flates, make alliances, punifh ufurpers : but, as 
to the little fubordinate branches of government, 
wherein middling geniufes fhew themfelves to 
fo much advantage, the How execution of the 
laws, the difeipline of a tame militia, my foul 
could not employ itfelf in them. 

It is very Angular, faid I, that you fhould have 
mixed, fo much delicacy with your ambition. 
We have feen many great men unafFedcd with 
the vain pomp and lplendor which wait on 
rulers ; but there have been very few inlenlible 
of the pleafure of governing, and of having that 
refped, which is due only to the laws, paid to 
their humour. 

And I, Eucrates, was never lefs fatisfied, than 
when I law mylclf abfolute matter in Rome ; 
when I looked round me, and found neither 
rival nor enemy. I thought it would be one 
day laid, that I had only chaftiled Haves. 
Would you, find I to mylelf, have no more 
men in your country capable of being affeded 
with your glory ? And fince you eftablilh 
defpotifm, don’t you clearly fee, that no prince 
can ccme after you fo cowardly and defpicable, 
whom flattery will not equal to you, and adorn 
with your name, your titles, and even your 
virtues ? 

My lord, you have quite changed the idea I 
had formed of your condud. 1 thought you 
had ambition, but not a love of glory: I law 
very well that you had a high fpirit, but I did 
not fufped that you had a great lbul : your 

whole 
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whole life feemed to difcover you to be one preyed 
on by luft of power, and who, full of the moft 
deftrudive paflions chearfully loaded himfelf 
with the fhamc, the remorfe, and even the 
meannefs attached to depotifm. For, after all, 
you facrificed every thing to your power; you 
were feared by all the Romans ; you difcharged, 
without pity, the functions of the moft terrible 
magiftracy that ever fubfifted. The fcnate 
looked with dread on a defender fo rclentlefs. 
Some one faid to you, Sylla, how much Roman 
blood will you Hied ? Do you want to command 
bare walls ? You then publilhed thofe Tables 
by which the life and death of every citizen 
were determined. 

And it is the fhedding fo much blood that 
has enabled me to do the greateft adion of my 
whole life. Had I ruled the Romans with 
gentlenefs, what wonder, that wearinefs, difguft, 
or caprice fhould make me relign the govern- 
ment? But I laid down the didatorftiip at a time 
when every one thought I entirely owed my 
fafety to my being inverted with it. I appeared 
before the Romans a citizen in the midft of my 
citizens, and had the boldnefs to fay to them, I 
am ready to give account of all the blood which 
I have ftied lor the republic ; I will anfwcr all 
who fhall come to demand of me their fathers, 
their fons, or their brothers. Every Roman was 
filent before me. 

This great adion which you fpeak of, appears 
to me very imprudent. The aftonilhment, in- 
deed 
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deed, into which you had juft thrown the Ro- 
mans, was of lervice to you : but how could you 
dare to talk of vindicating youriclf, and taking 
forjudges perfbns who had fo much to revenge 
on you ? Suppofing your aftions had been only 
feverities while you was in power, they became 
frightful crimes the momentyou wasoutof power. 

Do you call crimes, laid he, what laved the 
republic ? Would you have had me quietly fee 
fenators betray the fenate, for that people, who, 
imagining that liberty ought to be as extreme 
as ilavcry can be, wanted to abolilh all autho- 
rity ? The people, kept under by the laws and 
the weight of the fenate, have always endea- 
voured to overturn both. But he who is fo am- 
bitious as to ferve them againft the fenate and 
the laws, had always ambition enough to be- 
come their mafter. It is thus wc have fecn an 
end put to fo many republics of Greece and 
Italy. 

To prevent a like evil, the fenate hath always 
been obliged to employ this untra&able people 
in war. It has been forced, againft its inclina- 
tion, to ravage the earth, and reduce fo many 
nations, whofe fubjedion is a burden to us. At 
prefent, when the univerfe can furnilh no more 
enemies aeainft us, what would be the fate of 
the republic? And, without me, would the 
fenate have been able to prevent the people, in 
their blind fury for liberty, from delivering 
themfelvcs up to Marius, or to the firft tyrant 
who fhould have given them hopes of inde- 
pendancc ? The 
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The gods, who have given to moft men a 
cowardly ambition, have attached to Liberty al- 
moft as many evils as to Slavery. But whatever 
may be the price of this noble Liberty, the gods 
mud: be paid it. 

The fea fwallows up veflels, and lays under 
water whole countries ; yet it is ufeful to man. 

Pofterity will decide of what Rome has not 
as yet ventured to examine : it will find, per- 
haps, that I have not died blood enough, and 
that all the partifans of Marius have not been 
profcribed. 

I muft own, Sylla, you adonifh me ; How ! 
was it to ferve your country, that you lpilled fo 
much blood? and had you no attachment but 
to her ? 

Eucrates, faid he to me, I had never that pre- 
dominant love for my Country, of which we find 
fo many examples in the firft ages of the repub- 
lic : and I love Coriolanus, who carried fire and 
fword to the very walls of his ungrateful city, 
and made every citizen repent the affront which 
every citizen had done him, as much as I do 
him who drove the Gauls from the capitol. I 
never piqued myfelf on being the Have, or the 
worfhiper, of a lociety of my equals : and this 
fo much boafted love is a pafiion too popular 
for fuch a high fpirit as mine. All my actions 
proceeded from reflexion, and principally from 
the contempt which I entertained for men. 
You may judge by the manner in which I treated 
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the only great people in the world, how high 

my contempt was of all others. 

I thought that while I was on the earth, I 
ought to be free. Had I been born among 
Barbarians, I fhould have fought to ufurp the 
throne, lefs to obtain command than to avoid 
obedience. Born in a Republic, I have ac- 
quired the glory of a conqueror, in feeking only 
that of a free man. 

When I entered Rotne with my troops, I 
breathed neither rage nor revenge. I paffed 
fentence, without hatred, but alfo without pity, 
on aftonifhed Romans. You were free, laid I ; 
and you want to live ilaves. No. Die; and 
you will have the advantage of dying Citizens 
of a free city. 

To deprive of its liberty a city of which I was 
a citizen, I looked on as the greateft of crimes. 
I punilhcd that crime ; and was little concerned 
whether I fhould be the good or the evil genius 
of the Republic. However, the government of 
our anceftors has been re-eftablifhed ; the peo- 
ple have expiated all the indignities they put on 
the nobles ; fear has fufpended animofities, and 
Rome never enjoyed fuch perfeft tranquillity. 

This it was which determined me to all the 
bloody tragedies you have feen. Had I lived 
in thofe happy days of the Republic, when the 
citizens, quiet in their houfes, prefented to the 
Gods a free foul, you would have feen me pafs 
my whole life in this retreat, which has coll nje 
fo much blood and toil. 
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My lord, faid I to him, it is well for mankind, 
that Heaven has been fparing in the number of 
fuch mefi as you. Born for a middling ftation, 
we are overpowered by fublime geniufes. One 
man’s being railed above humanity, cofts all the 
reft too dear. 

You looked on the ambition of heroes as a 
common pafiion ; and made no account of any 
but a reafoning ambition. The infatiable defire 
of ruling, which you found in the heart of fome 
citizens, made you refolve to be an extraordinary 
man : love of liberty determined you to be ter- 
rible and cruel. Who would have thought, 
that a hcroifm founded on principle would be 
more deftrudtive than a hcroifm founded on fury 
and impetuoiity ? The Roman people, you fay, 
beheld you unarmed, and made no attempt on 
your life. You have elcaped one danger; a 
greater may await you. A grand offender may 
one day take advantage oi your moderation, 
and confound you in the croud of a fubjedied 
people. 

I have acquired a name, faid he, which fuffices 
for my lafcty and the lafety of the Roman peo- 
ple. That name prevents all attempts ; there 
is no ambition, which does not ftand in awe of 
it. Sylla lives ; and his genius is more power- 
ful than that of ail the Romans. Sylla is lur- 
rounded by Clur.ronea, Orchomenus, and Sig- 
nion ; Sylla hath given every family in Rome a 
terrible example within itlclf : every Roman wall 
have me always before him, and even in his 
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fleep I fliall appear to him covered with blood ; 
he will imagine he fees the fatal Tables, and 
reads his name at the head of the proferibed. 
My laws are murmured at in fecret; they can 
never be effaced but by floods of Roman blood. 
Am not I in the midft of Rome? You will ftill 
find with me the javelin I had at Orchomenus, 
and the buckler I wore on the walls of Athens. 
Becaufe I have no lidors, am I the lefs Sylla ? 
I have the fenate, juftice, and the laws for me; 
my genius, fortune, and glory are for the fenate. 

I own, faid I, that when a perfon has once 
made any one tremble, he almoft always retains 
fomething of the advantage he had over him. 

Undoubtedly, faid he, I ffruck men with 
aftonifliment ; and that was a great deal. Re- 
view in your mind the ftory of my life : you will 
fee that I have drawn all from that principle ; 
and that it has been the foul of all my adions. 
Call to mind my quarrel with Marius : I was 
flung with indignation to fee a man of no name, 
proud of the meannefs of his birth, attempt to 
pull down the firft families in Rome, and con- 
found them with Plebeians ; and at this time I 
bore all the weight of a great foul. I was 
young, and I relolved to put myfelf in a con- 
dition to call Marius to account for his infults. 
For this end, I fought him with his own weapons, 
that is to fay, by vidories over the enemies of 
the Republic. 

When I was forced, by the caprice of chance, 
to leave Rome, I purfued the lame plan : I went 
4 to 
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to make war on Mithridates ; and laboured to 
deftroy Marius by vanquifhing the enemy of 
Marius. While I left that Roman to enjoy his 
power over die populace, I multiplied his morti- 
fications, and forced him to go every day to the 
Capitol to return thanks to the Gods for fuc- 
ceffes which drove him to diffraction. I waged 
a war of reputation againft him, a hundred 
times more cruel than what my legions made on 
the Barbarian king. Every word I fpoke fhew- 
ed my daringnefs, anil my mod inconfiderable 
adtions, always full of haughtinefs, were fatal 
prefages for Marius. At laft Mithridates fued 
for peace 3 the terms were reafonable • and had 
Rome been in quiet, and my fortune not ftil! 
wavering, 1 would have accepted them. But 
the bad date of my affairs obliged me to make 
the terms ftill harder; I demanded that he fhould 
deftroy his fleet, and rcftorc to the kings his 
neighbours the territories he had taken from 
them. 1 leave you, faid I, the kingdom of your 
anccflors ; to you, who ought to thank me that 
I leave you the hand with which you figned an 
order for the execution of 1 00,000 Romans in 
one day. Mithridates was 0 ruck motionlcfs, and 
Marius trembled in the midlt of Rome. 

This boldnef, which was of fuch fervice to 
me againft Mithridates, againft Marius, againft 
his fon, againft Thclifmus, againft the people, 
which fupported my didtatorfhip, alfo protected 
my life the day I refigned the didtature ; and 
that day infures my liberty for ever. 


My 
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My lord, faid I, Marius reafoned in the fame 
manner, when covered with the blood of his 
enemies and of the Romans, he gave proofs of 
that boldncfs which you have punifhed. You 
have, it is true, a few more victories, and greater 
excefles on your fide. But, in alfuming the 
di&atorfhip, you fet an example of the crime 
which you punifhed. This is the example 
which will be followed, and not that of your 
moderation, which will only be admired. 

When the Gods fuffered Sylla with impunity 
to make himfelf Dictator at Rome, they pro- 
feribed Liberty from it for ever. They mud 
work too many miracles now to root out of the 
heart of every Roman leader the ambition of 
reigning. You have taught them, that there is 
a much furer way to arrive at defpotifm, and to 
maintain it without danger. You have divulged 
the fatal fecret, and removed what alone makes 
good citizens in a Republic too rich and too 
great, defpaiu of being able to opprefs it. 

He changed colour, and was filent for a mo- 
ment. I am only afraid, faid he, with emotion, 
of one man, in whom I think I fee many Ma- 
rius’s. Chance, or perhaps a more powerful 
deftiny, made me fpare him. My eyes are ever 
on him, I ftudy his foul, where he hides deep 
purpofes. But if he dare to form the defign of 
commanding men whom I have made my 
equals, I fwear by the Gods, I will punifh his 
infolcnce. 


INDEX, 
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A C ARN AN IANS, ravaged by the forces of Macedon 
and ^Etolia, pag. 43 
Achaians , the ftate of their affairs, ibid. 

Adwity, definition of, 1 1 j 

Adiwn , battle of, gained by Auguftus over Antony, 35 
Acynciinus and Barlaam , their difpute with fome Greek monks, 
288 

Adrian, the emperor, relinquiihes the conquefts of Trajan 
213. Which greatly difpleafes the people, ibid. 
Rc-eltabliftics military difeipline, 223 
Adqui, a warlike people, 1 1 
./. Etohans , character of that people, 43 

join the Romans againft Philip, 47 
join Antiochus againft the Romans, 48 
Africa, cities of, fubjedt to the Carthaginians, ill fortified, 40 
eaftern coal! of, its limits known by the ancients, 75 
lei's known in Ptolemy’s time, 76 
Agrippa, Oftavius’s general, reduces Sextus Pompcius, 181 
Alexander, his conquefts in the Indies, 68 
founds Alexandria, ibid. 

his navigation to the Indies and the Indian fea, 73 
fucceftor of Heliogabulus, put to death by the Ro- 
man foldiers, 225 

Alexis Commnus , the events of his reign, 302 

and frobn Commnus, drive back the Turks to the 
Euphrates, 303 

Ally of the people of Rome, the title of, much fought after, 
though it carried with it the complete!! llavcry, 88 
' Amalazonta, queen of the Goths, lupplies Belilarius with 
provisions, 267 

Ambajjadors , Roman, always fpeak with a haughty tone, 87 
Ambition , why a very common evil in the Grecian empire, 
279 

Anarchy , prevails at Rome during the civil wars, 1 85 
Andronicus PaUologus , why lie neglefted the care of his fleet, 
291 
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Andronicns PaUologus , infolent anfwer of a patriarch of Conftan 
tinople to the old Andronicus, 291 
fpends his time in the difeuflion of theological fubtlc- 
ties, 293 

Andronicus Comnenas, the Nero of the Greeks, 300 
Antiochus , his ill conduft in the war againft the Romans, 
51 

the diflionourable treaty he made with them, 52 
Antony gets pofleflion of Cxfar’s book of accounts, 174 
fpeaks Caefar’s funeral oration, 175 
is defirous of having the government of Cifalpine 
Gaul afligned to him, to the prejudice of Decimus 
Brutus, who obtains it, 177 
defeated at Modena, 178 
joins Lepidus and Ottavius, 179 
and Oftavius purfue Brutus and Caflius, ibid, 
fwears to tc-ellabliih the republic; lofes the battle 
of Aftium, 183 

Antoninus , the two emperors, beloved and refpefted, 214 
Appian, author of the hiftory of the wars of Marius and 
Sylla, 156 

Arabians , their rapid conquells, 282 
very dextrous archers, 283 
excellent horfemen, ibid. 

their divifions favourable to the empire of the call 
298 

their power deilroyed in Perfia, 301 
Arcadius makes an alliance with the Vifigoths, 259 
Archers , Cretan, formerly moft efteemed, 21 
Ariana , its fituation, 67 

Arianifm , moil of the Barbarians, who turned Chriftians, of 
that feft, 263 < 

the prevailing feft, for fomc time, in the empire, 
ibid. 

its doftrine, 278 

Aripcracy fuccecds monarchy at Rome, 105 

changes by degrees into democracy, 106 
Armies , Roman, not very numerous at firll, 19 
the bed difeiplined that ever were, ibid, 
naval, formerly more numerous than atprefent, 36 
in the civil wars of Rome had no determined objett 
in view, 183 

only attached to the good fortune of their leader, 
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j thrift) tinder the emperors, exercife the fupreme magiftracy, 
227 

by what means Dioclefian diminifhes their power, 
230 

great armies, either by land or Tea, more troublc- 
fome, than ferviceable to the fuccefs of an enter- 
prife, 266, 267 

Arms , the Roman foldiers grow weary of their arms, 247 
a Roman foldier was puniihed with death, if he left 
his arms in the field, 249 

Ar/enius and Jofepb , contend for the fee of Conftantinople j ' 
the heat and obflinacy of their partifans, 295 

Arts t in what manner introduced among different nations, 23 
and commerce reputed fervile occupations by the 
Romans, 155 

Ajia, a country which luxury and effeminacy have never 
quitted, 50 

what kind of trade was carried on in that country, 

57 

Revolutions that have happened in Afia, ibid. 

AJfociation of feveral cities of Greece, 43 

of feveral princes in the government of the Roman 
empire, 230. looked upon by the Chriltians as 
one caufe of its ruin, 251 

AJfyrians, conjc&ure concerning their communication with 
diftant countries, 58 

AJlrology , judicial, much in vogue in the Grecian empire, 279 

Athamanes ravaged by Maccdon and ^Etolia, 44 

Athenians , Hate of their affairs after the Punic wars, ibid. 

Athens , her maritime power, 63, 64 

the ufe fhe made of it, 64, 63 

Attila reduces all the north, and makes both empires tribu- 
tary, 254 

whether it was his moderation that made him not 
extirpate the Romans, ibid, 
in what flavifh fubjeCtion he kept both empires, 255 
his character* 255,256 
his alliance with Genferic, 260 

Avars attack the empire of the Eaft, 276 

Augujhis , furnamed OCtavius, 185 

begins to eftablifh a new form of government, ibid, 
his fecret motives and the plan of his government, 
186 

parallel of his conduCt with that of Csfar, 187 

V 2 Auguflus, 
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Augujlus whether he ever really defigned to refign the em> 
pire, 187 

parallel of Auguftus and Sylla, 188 
very cautious of conferring the freedom of Rome 
on any one, 190 

places a governor and garrifon in Rome, 19 1 
affigns funds for the payment of the land and fea 
forces, 192 

takes from the people the lcgiflativc power, 1 96 
St. refutes the letter of Symnachus, 253 
Authority, that of a prince who fuccceds a republic, more 
abfolute than any, 206 


Bactria, Grecian kings of, their navigation in the Indies, 
and the dilcoveries they made, 71, & feq. 

Bajazct , why he did not fuccecd in the eonqueii of the 
l'laitorn empire, 308 

Balihvt'fi, count of Flanders, crowned emperor by the La- 
tins, 305 

Bakarean (lingers much valued, 21 

Barbarians became formidable to the Romans, 227 

their incurfions on the territories of the Roman em- 
pire, in the reign of Gallus, 228 
repulfed by Rome, 23a 
their irruptions in the time of Conftantius, 238 
the emperors fometimes kept them off with money, 
243. which drains the riches of Rome, 244 
employed in the Roman armies as auxiliaries, 245 
refufe to fubmit to the Roman difcipli/.e, 249 
obtain lands in the Welt on the extremity of the 
empire, 261 

might have become Romans, ibid, 
the greatdt part of them dcllroy one another, 263 
on turning Chriftians embrace Arianifm, ibid, 
their politics, manners, &c. 264 
different manners of fighting among divers barbarom 
nations, 265; 

the rnoft powerful did not make the bed fettle* 
ments, 266 

once fettled, became lefs formidable, 263, 300 
Barlaam and Ayndwus, their contelt with fomc Greek 
monks, z88 

B.’Jil, the emperor, loles Sicily thiough his own fault, 291 

Baftl 
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BcfiU Porphyrrgenitus , extinction of the power of the Arabs 
in Perfia, in his reign, 301 

loft, worfe by the difeouragement it occafions, than 
by the lofs of men fuffered in it, 38 
Rclifarm , to what he attributed his fuccefs, 265 

lands in Africa with only 5000 men, to attack du* 
Vandals, 266 

his exploits and victories. His character, 267, 268 
Bell Sy a river in Spain, 80 
Bengal , bay of, how difeovered, 71 
Bigotry , enervates the courage of the Greeks, 28^ 

contrary efieCts of bigotry anfl fanaticifm, ibid. 
Bithyvia , origin of that kingdom, 49 
Blues and Greens , factions which divided the empire of the 
Eaft, 269 

Juitinian favours the Blues, 270 
Ba-otians , character of that people, 43 
Brutus and Cajjius are guilty of a miftake fatal to the Re- 
public, 166 

both kili theml'elves, 179 
Iho/y, how divided among the Romans, 7 

G;tsar, parallel of, with Pompey and Craftus, 161, Sc feq. 
prevails againil Pompey, 162 

what enabled him to attempt the liberty of his coun- 
try, 163 

frightens Rome as much as Hannibal had done, 164 
his elevation more owing to his great pcifon.il 
qualities, than to his good fortune fo much magni- 
fied, 165 

puifues Pompey into Greece, ibid, 
whether his clemency dderves to be much commend 
cd, lOS 

whether there be any reafon to boaft of his di- 
ligence, ibid. 

makes an attempt to have the diadem put on Ins 
head, 169 

treats the lenate with contempt, and draws up Jcna- 
tus confdta himfelf, 170 
confpiracy againil him, 171 

whether the afiallinating Cafar was propcily a 
crime, 173 

all his aCls ratified by the fenate aftei lik death, 

Celir, 
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Cafar, his obfequies, 175 

almoft all his confpirators make a miferable end 4 
1 8 1 

parallel between Caefar and Auguftus, 186, 187 
total cxtin&ion of his family, 207 
Caligula, character of that emperor: reftores the Comitia, 

200 

fupprefles accufations of Lefe Majefo , 201 
whimfical in his cruelties, 205 
is flain : Claudius fucceeds him, 206 
Callinicus, inventor of the Grecian fire, 298 
Campania, character of its inhabitants, 1 1 
Campus Martius , 1 6 

Cantitfy battle of, the Romans lofe it again# the Cartha- 
ginians, 37 

firmnefs of the Roman fenate notwithftanding this 
lofs, ibid. 

Canrajjing for places of truft introduced at Rome chiefly 
during the civil wars, 185 

Cape of Good Hope , why the ancients could not double it, 62 
CapuatJSy indolent and voluptuous, 1 1 
Cappadocia, origin of that kingdom, 49 
Caracalla , tlie character and conduft of that emperor, 219 
augments the foldiers pay, 220 
infUtutes divine honours to his brother Geta, whom 
he had put to death, 223 
is in like manner ranked among the Gods by the 
emperor Macrinus, his fucceffor and murderer, ibid, 
effect of his profufion, 224 
regretted by the foldiers, ibid. 

Carthage , portrait of that republic at the time of the fir# 
Punic war, 27 

parallel of it with the republic of Rome, 28, 29 
had none but hired troops, 29 
its efliblifhment lefs folid than that >»f Rome, 31 
its ill conduft in the war, 32 
its government oppreffive, ibid, 
the founding of Alexandria hurts its trade, 33 
receives peace from the Romans, after the fecond 
Punic war, on hard terms, 41 
her maritime power, 76 
how fhe increafed her riches, ibid, 
her colonies, ibid, 
her wars with Marfeilles, 83 
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Carthage, her different dates, 83 

her fenate of what kind of perfons it was coqi- 
pofed, 136 

one caufe of the ruin of this republic, 114 
Carthaginians , their commerce, 80 

their treaty with the Romans, 83 
whether they were acquainted with the compafs, 
82 

CaJJius and Brutus commit a fault very fatal to the re- 
public, 166 

Cato , a faying of, concerning the firft triumvirate, 162 

after the battle of Pharfalia advices to protrad the 
war, 1 66 

parallel between Cato and Cicero, 178 
Cavalry, Roman, becomes equal to any, 20 

at the time of the war again!! the Carthaginians, 
inferior to the cavalry of that nation, 33, 34 
Numidian, enters into the fervice of the Romans, 34 
at firlt only the eleventh part of each legion; aug- 
mented afterwards, 247 

difeipline lefs neceffary to cavalry, than to infan- 
try, 248 

Roman, /killed in the ufe of the bow, 265 
of Afia, excelled that of Europe, 283 
Caufes, criminal, by whom tried among the Romans, 132 
Cenfors , their power, no, & feq. 

could not depofe any magiftrate, 113 
their office in relation to the cenfus, no, 121 
Centuries , Servius Tullius divides the people by, 113 
Certie, its fituation, 77 

Chrijlians, opinion entertained in Greece again!! lhedding 
their blood, 278 

Chrijltanity , what facilitated its eftabliflunent in the Roman 
empire, 219 r r t 

looked upon by the Pagans as the caufe of the ruin 
of the Roman empire, 252 

Cbrijlianity, gives place to Mahometanifm in a part of Afu 
and Africa, 282 

why God permitted it to be extinguifhed in fo many 
places, ibid. 

Cicero, his condud after the death ofCafar, 176 
labours to raile Odavius, 177 
parallel of Cicero and Cato, 17^ 

Y4 
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Cith.cn, Roman, could not be tried but by the people of 
Rome, 142 

Civil, the civil wars of Rome did not hinder its aggran- 
dizement, 166 

in genera! made the people more warlike, and more 
formidable to their enemies, 166, 167 
of tw o fo: rs in France, 184 

Claudius, the emperor, entiufts his officers with the adminiftra- 
tion of juih'ce, 206 

Chner.cy , of a fuccefsful ufurper, whether it merits high com- 
mendation, 168 

Cleopatra , runs away at the battle of Adium, 183 

had undoubtedly in view to gain the heart of Octa- 
vius, ibid. 

Colchis , its prelent iituation compared to the ancient, 56 

where there are any traces to be found of its com- 
merce, ibid. 

Colonies, Roman, 31 

Comiia , become tumultuous, 148 
by tribes, 1 1 2 

C.mint) ce, rcafons why the power to which it raifes a na- 
tion, is not always of long continuance, 33 
and arts looked upon by the Romans as fervilc 
employments, 155 
caufc of its revolution?, 57 

of the ancients, in what it differed from ours, 5 ^ 
and 7; 

in what feas it was carried on, 74 

its date before the time of Alexander, 61 

changes its face under this prince, 66 

Comnodus fuccecds Marcus Aurelius, 215 

Comnenas, Andronicus , the Nero of the Greeks, 300 
Alexis. See Alexis 
Johannes. See John 
Manuel. Sec Manuel 

CzmpcJ-, invention of, has brought navigation to great pei- 
fedion, 3<j 

whether it was poffiblc to furround Africa without 
its afiiilance, 63 

whether it was known to the ancients, 82 

Ccnquejls ol the Romans, flow in the beginning, but con- 
tinued, 1 1 

moie difficult to be preferved than made, 40 


Con- 
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Confpiracy again ft Czefar, 171 

Confpiracics, frequent in the beginning of Auguftus’s reign, 
172 

why become more difficult now thin among the 
ancients 280 

Conftantine removes the feat of the empire to the Eaft, 234 
diftributes corn at Conftantinople and Rome, 235 
withdraws the legions, ftatioiud on the frontier, into 
the heart of the provinces ; confequences of this 
innovation, 238, 239 

Cotftance , grandfon of Heraclius by Conftantine, ilain in 
Sicily, 284 

Conftantine, fon of Heraclius, poifoncd, ibid. 

Conftani inns Barbus, fon of Conftance, fucceeds his father, ibid. 

Conftantinople , takes its name from Conftantine, 234 
divided into two fa&ions, 269 
exorbitant power of its patriarchs, 292 
fupports itfelf under the later Greek emperors by 
its trade, 299 

taken by the croiffiders, 304 
retaken by the Greeks, 305 
its trade ruined, ibid. 

Conftantius fends Julian into Gaul, 238 

Conjuls , annual, the cftablifhment of, at Rome, C> 
what caufcs they decided, 129 

Corinth , its advantageous fituation, 65 

corruption of its inhabitants, ibid. 

Coriolanus , in what tone the fenate treated with him, 37 

Corn, diftribution of, in the time of the republic, and under 
the emperors, 235 

Country , love of their country, a kind of religious fentiment 
among the Romans, 154 

Courage, warlike, defence, 19 

Croi fades, 303 

CtotJaders , nuke war on the Greeks, and crown the count 
of Flanders emperor, 305 

keep pofteffion of Conftantinople for fixty years, 
ibid. 

Cynoecphahr, battle of, where the JEtolians, affifted by the 
Romans, defeat Philip, 47 

Czar Peter I. at what place he joined the two feas, 59 

Dancing, a part of the military exercife among the Ro- 
mans, 16 
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Danes, their land-forces almoft always beat by thofe of Sweden 
for near two centuries paft, 247 
Darius , his navigation on the Indus, 67 
Decemvirs , their power, 124 

on what occafion created, ibid, 
prejudicial to Rome’s greatnefs, 12 
Declenfion of the Roman greatnefs, its caufes, 

1. Wars in diftant countries, 144 

2. Conferring the freedom of the city on all their 
allies, 146 

3. Infufiiciency of their laws in their ftate of greate 
nefs, 150 

4. Corruption of manners, t 5 1 

5. Difufe of triumphs, 188 

6. Invafion of the empire by the Barbarians, 257 

7. Too many of the Barbarian auxiliaries incor- 
porated in the Roman armies, 245, 246 

companion of the general caufes of Rome’s great- 
nefs with thofe of its declenfion, 246, 247 
of Rome, imputed by the Chriltians to the Pagans, 
and by thofe to the Chrillians, 251,252 
Denarii, diflributions of, in triumph, 209 
Defirtion , why common in our armies, and fcarce known in 
thofe of Rome, 1 8 

Defpotie , whether any power be fo in every refpeft, 296 
Defpotifm , rather promotes the oppreffion, than the union 
of the people, 150 
Diflator, Roman, his power, 127 
Diflatorjhip, its eftablifhment, 108 

Dioclcjian , introduces the cuftom of aflociating feveral princes 
in the government of the empire, z^o 
Dijiipline, military, the Romans repair their Idles by re- 
eftabliihing it in all its vigour, 17 
Adrian re-eftabliihes it; Severus ncglefts it, 223 
feveral emperors mafiacred for attempting to re- 
ltore it, 224 

quite aboliilied among the Romans, 210 
Barbarians incorporated in the Roman armies, refufe 
to fubmit to it, 249 

companion of its ancient vigour with its rcmilT- 
nefs, ibid. 

D'/eairs of the mind generally incurable, 279 
D>jfhtativn t natural to the Greeks, :■<)} 
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Dilutes, obftinate in matters of religion, 293. what regard 
ought to be paid to them by fovereigns, 295 

Divination by water in a baton, pra&ifed in the Grecian 
empire, 279 

Divines, incapable of ever accommodating their differences, 

2 9S 

Divifiom more eafily appeafed in a monarchy than in a 
republic, 29 
in Rome, 1 26, &c. 

Domitian , the emperor, a monfler of cruelty, 210 

DrufilLi , the emperor Caligula, her brother, decrees divine 
honours to her, 205 

Duillius , the conful, defeats the Carthaginians in a fea- 
engagement, 36 

Duronius, the tribune M. why expelled the fenate, 112,113 

East, date of, at the time of the final defeat of the Car- 
thaginians, 43 

empire of, fubfifts longer than that of the Weft, 
why, 239, 298 

Juftinian’s conquefts only haften its ruin, 268 
why plurality of wives had always been the cuftom 
in the Eaft, 269 

what fupported this empire, notwithftanding the weak- 
nefs of its government, 300 
its final ruin, 309 

Egypt, a fketch of the government of that kingdom after the 
death of Alexander, 50 
ill conduft of its kings, 53 
wherein confifted their principal ftrength, 54 
deprived by the Romans of the auxiliary troops which 
they had from Greece, ibid, 
conquered by Auguftus, 235 
its ancient commerce, 66 
trade eftabliftied there by the Greeks, ibid. 

Emperors, Roman, generaliflimo's of the armies of the em- 
pire, 189 

their power increafes by degrees, 193 
the moft cruel, not hated by the lower people, 
why, 203 

were proclaimed by the Roman armies, 207 
inconvenience of this method of eleftion, ibid, k feq. 
Roman, in vain endeavour to make the power of the 
j'inate be refpefted, 208 
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Emperors , fucceflors of Nero, to Vefpafian, 209 

their power might appear more tyrannical than that 
of modern princes, why, 216 
often foreigners, why, 218 

murder of feveral emperors fucceflively, from Alexander 
to Decius, indufive, 225 

who recovered the empire from the brink of 
ruin, 230 

their life begins to be lefs in danger, 231 
live more effeminately, and apply lefs to bufinefs, 
232 

want to have divine honours paid them, 233 
feveral Greek emperors hated by their fubje&s on 
account of religion, 278 
difpofition of the people towards them, 280 
inflame theological difputes, inftead of ftifling them, 
295 

wholly negleft the marine, 306 
Empire , Roman, its eftablifhment, 189, k feq. 

compared to the government of Algiers, 226 
over-run by divers barbarous nations, 237 
repulfcs, and rids itfelf of them, 230 
affociation of feveral princes in the government of 
the empire, 227, 229 
partition of the empire, 233 
of the Eaft. See Eaji 
of the Weft. See Wejl 
Grecian, See Grecian 

never weaker than when its frontiers were beft for- 
tified, 273 

of the Turks. See Turks 

Enfranchifemcnt of flaves, limited by Auguftus, 190 

motives which rendered it fo frequent, 190, 1 91 
Engagements , naval, depend at prefent more on the Tailors 
than foldiers, 36 

Engines of war unknown in Italy, in the infancy of Rome, 10 
England , wifdom of its government, 1 1 5 
Engraving, ufefulnefs of that art for geographical charts, 281 
Enterprifes, great, more difficult to accomplifh now, than in 
ancient times, why, 280 

Epicurifm , introduced at Rome towards the end of the re- 
public, occafions a corruption of manners, 152 
Eutycbus , the heretic, what it was he taught, 278 
Examples , fome bad ones of worfe confcqucnce than crimes, 1 1 1 

Exchange, 
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Exchange , variation in the courfe of, inferences drawn from 
it, 281 

Executive power, to whom it was intrulted among the Ro- 
mans, 128 

Exercifes, bodily, funk into contempt among the modems, 
though very ufeful, 16 

F aith, Punic, 79 

Faults committed by governors, fometimes the neceffary effect 
of the fituation of affairs, 244 
Feajlsy the law which limited the expences of them at Rome, 
abrogated by the tribune jDuronicus, 1 13 
Feu Gregeois, the Greek emperors forbid the difcovery of the 
fecrct of it to Barbarians, 299 

Fiefs , whether the laws of, arc in themfelves prejudicial to 
the duration of an empire, 1 00 

Fleets , carried formerly a much greater number of land forces 
than at prefent, why, 36 

a fleet able to keep the fca, is not built and fitted 
out in a fhort time, ibid. 

Fortune decides not the fate of empires, 246 
Freedom of Rome granted to all its allies, 147 

inconveniencies refulting from thence, 148 
French crufadcrs, their ill conduit in the Eaft, 303 
Friejland and Holland were formerly neither inhabited, nor 
habitable, 283 

Frontiers of the empire, fortified by Juftinian, 273 

Gabinius demands a triumph, after a war which he had 
entered into againfl: the inclination of the people, 186 
Galha y the emperor, holds the empire a very Ihort time, 209 
Callus, incurfions of the Barbarians on the territory of the 
empire under his reign, 228 
why they did not then fettle in it, 237 
Gaul , government both of the Cifalpine and Tranfalpine, 
entrufted to Cadar, 163 

Gauls , parallel of that people with the Romans, 23 
Generals , of the Roman armies, caufcs of the incrcafc of their 
authority, 145 

Genferic, king of the Vandals, 260 
Germanhus regretted by the Roman people, 199 
Germany , its forefts cut down, and its morafles drained, 284 
German crufaders pay dear for the faults of the French 
crufaders, 304 
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Gladiators , the Roman foldiers entertaihed with a fpe&acle of 
gladiators, to accnftom them to bloodfhed, 238 
Gold coaft, whether the Carthaginians failed as far as this 
coaft, 80 

Gordians , the emperors, all three aflaflinated, 225 
Goths , received by Valens into the empire, 241 
Government, a free government, what required to make it 
lading, 1 15 

of Rome, excellent, becaufe it comprehended in its 
fyftem the means of corre&ing its abufe, 1 1 4 
military, whether preferable to civil, 215 
inconveniencies of totally changing its from, 237 
Gracchi , they change the conftitution of Rome, 1 36 
Grandeur of the Romans, caufes of its growth, 

1. Triumphs, 2 

2. Adopting foreign cuftoms which they judged pre- 
ferable to their own, ibid. 

3. Capacity of their kings, 3 

4. The intereft which the confuls had in atting as 
men of honour during their confullhip, 4 

5. Diftribution of the fpoils to the foldiers, and of 
the conquered lands to the citizens, 7 

6 . Continuance of war, 11 

7. Their unftiakcn drmnefs which kept them front 
being ever difeouraged, 38 

8. Their addrefs to make their enemies deftroy one 
another, 86 

9 Excellence of their government, whofe plan fup- 
plied the means of corre&ing its abufes, 114 
of Rome is the true caufe of its ruin, 147 
the general caufes of its increafe and declenfion, 
compared, 249 

Gracia Major , character of the inhabitants who peopled 
it, 11 

Gteecr, date of, after the conqueft of Carthage by the Ro- 
mans, 42 

empire of, what fort of events its hiftory prefents, 277 
herefies frequent in that empire, ibid, 
great part of it invaded by the Latin crufaders, 304 
ictaken by the Greeks, 305 
by what methods it fupported itfeif after the check 
given it by the Latins, 306 
final ruin of this empire, 309 
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Greece, towns of, the Romans make them independent of 
the princes to whom they belonged, 48 
fubjeded by the Romans to make neither war nor 
alliance without their confent, 54 
place their confidence in Mithridates, 102 

Greeks, not looked upon as religious obfervers of an oath 

,52 . , 

no nation 10 great enemies of heretics, 278 
emperors hated by their fubjeds on account of re- 
ligion, ibid. 

continually embroiled religion by controverfies, 291 

Greens and Blues, fadions which divided the empire, 269 
Juftinian declares againft the Greens, 270 

Hannibal, to what he owed his vidories over the Ro- 
mans, 34 

innumerable obftacles furmounted by him, 37 
vindicated from the blame commonly thrown on 
him for not laying fiege to Rome immediately 
after the battle of Cannae, and fuffering his men 
to enervate themfelves at Capua, 39 
the change of his fortune owing to his conquefts, 
ibid. 

reduced by Scipio to ad on the defen five; is de- 
feated by the Roman general, 41 

llanno, his navigation on the ocean, 77 

whether his relation be worthy of credit, 78 
anlwer to the objedions made againft it, ibid. 

Jlcilogabtdus wants to fubftitnte his own gods in the place of 
thofe of Rome, 210 
is {lain by the foldiers, 225 

Heraclius puts Phocas to death, and takes poflelfion of the 
empire, 282 

Hernici , a warlike people, 1 1 

Himilco, a Carthaginian chief; he runs his (hip aground, 82 
Ilis navigation and fettlement, ibid. 

Hijlory, Roman, why more barren of fads fince the emperors, 

1 92 

Holland and Friejland , were formerly neither inhabited nor 
habitable, 283 

Homer vindicated from the ccnfurcs of thofe who blame him 
for commending his heroes for their ftrength, dexte- 
rity, and agility, 1 6 

Ihnonus obliged to leave Rome, ani flee to Ravenra, 260 

Honours , 
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Honours, divine, fome emperors arrogate them to themfelves 
by formal edids, 233 

llorfes bred in many places where formerly there were none, 
284 

Hum pafs the Cimmerian Bofphorus, 240 

ferve the Romans in quality of auxiliaries, 265 

Hujbandry and War the only profeflions of the Roman 
citizens, 155 

Iaxartes, change which happened to this river, 59 

Iaconoclajls oppofe the ufe of images, 287 

accufed of magic by the monks, ibid. 

Idhyophagi , 68 

Jews, ancient, their commerce, and how they loft it, 61 
how far their fleets went, 60 

John and Alexis Comnenas drive back the Turks to the 
Euphrates, 303 

Ignorance \ grofs ignorance into which the Greek clergy 
plunged the laity, 289 

lllyrium , kings of, greatly deprefled by the Remans, 41 

Images , the worlhip of, carried to a ridiculous excels under 
the Greek emperors, 286 
effeds of this fuperftitious worlhip, ibid, 
the Iconoclafts exclaim againft the worlhip of them, 
z8 7 

Some emperors abolifh it, the emprefs Theodora re- 
ftores it, 289 

Imperial ornaments, more refpeded by the Greeks, than the 
perfon of the emperor, 279 

India , how far the Greeks penetrated into that country, 

7 1 

whether they were the firft that traded thither, 66 
anciently fuppofed to be uninhabitable, 68 
different ways of going there, 71 
the ancient paflage to that country, ibid. & feq. 
at what time of the year they let out on an India 
voyage, 73 

how long they were upon the voyage, ibid. 

Indus river, 66 

Infant >y in the Roman armies was, in relation to the cavalry, 
as ten to one, but afterwards quite the reverie, 247 

Inxafms of the Northern Barbarians on the empire, 227 
and 256 

caufes of thefe invafions, 227, Sc feq. 
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I\ vt</wis, why no longer any fuch invafions, 228 
Jojeph and Arfir.m contend for the fee of (Jonftantinople, 
the heat aim obllinacv cf their followers, parrifans, 29 J 
Italy , character of its inhabitants in the infancy of Rome, 1 1 
unpeopled by removing the feat of the einpiie to 
the Eaft, 234 

gold and filver become very fcarce in it, 236 
yet the emperors Rill exad the fame tributes, 237 
the Italian army appropriate to themfelves the third 
part of that country, 261 

Judges, from what order they were chofen at Rome, 136 
Jugurtha , the Romans fummon him to furrender at difere- 
tion, 96 

Julian , Didius , proclaimed emperor by the foldiers, who 
afterwards defert him, 215 
Julian, the emperor, a plain and modeft man, 233 

the fervicc which this prince did the empire under 
Conftantius, 238 

his army purfued by the Arabians, why, 243 
Jvfiice , the power of adminiftring it, conferred by Claudius 
on his officers, 206 

JuJlinian, undertakes to reconquer Africa and Italy from the 
Barbarians, 263 

employs the Huns to good purpofe, 265 
is unable to fit out more than fifty (hips againfl the 
Vandals, 266 
his reign delineated, 268 

his conquefts only ferve to weaken the empire, ibid, 
marries a prollitute ; the power flic afl’umcs over 
him, 269 

the reprefentation Procopius give, of it, 271 
the imprudent delign he formed of extirpating all 
the heterodox, 272 

difference in opinion between him and the emprefs, 
ibid. 

bujlds a prodigious number of forts, ibid. 

Kings of Rome, their authority, 115, S; feq. 
expelled, 6 

what rendered all kings fubjed to Rome, 102 
Knights, Roman, obtain the judicial power, 136 
bad effett of this innovation, 137 
made fanners of the public revenue, 138 
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Lacedjemon, Hate of the affairs of that republic after thtf 
total defeat of the Carthaginians by the Romans, 44 
Lands of the conquered, confifcated by the Romans for the 
benefit of the people, 7 
this cuftom ceafes, 13 

equal diftribution of lands in the old republics, 20 
by what means they reverted, in procefs of time, 
into the hands of a few, ibid, 
a diftribution of the lands rellores the republic of 
Sparta when fallen from its ancient power, 24 
the fame method raifes Rome from its low ftatc, ibid. 
Latin crufaders. See Crujaders . 

Latins towns, colonies of Alba, by whom founded, 1 1 
Latin> a warlike people, ibid. 

Laws have never greater force than when they fecond the 
ruling paflion of the nation for whom they are 
made, 30 

of Rome could not prevent its ruin, why, 150 
better calculated to promote the grandeur than the 
eftablifhment and perpetuity of the republic, 15 1 
variations in them during the reign of Juftinian, 272 
from whence thefe variations could proceed, ibid. 
Leagues , why feldom formed againft the Romans, 87 
Legion , Roman, how it was armed, 14 

compared with the Macedonian phalanx, 47 
forty-feven legions ftationed by Sylla in different parts 
of Italy, 158 

the legions of Afia always beat by thofe of Europe, 
217 

levied in the provinces, confequences thereof, 218 
withdrawn by Conflantine from the banks of the 
great rivers into the heart of the provinces ; fatal 
confequences of this change, 238 
LegiJLith'e power, to whom intrulled at Rome, 1 26, 1 27 
Leo , his enterprife againft the Vandals mifearries, 266 

fucccflbr of Bafil, lofes, by his own fault, Taurome- 
nia and the ifland of Lemnos, 291 
Lepidus appears in arms in the Forum at Rome, 173 
a member of the fecond triumvirate, 179 
excluded the triumvirate by O&avius, 181 
Limits fet by nature to feme ftates, 50 
JJwus , the cenfor M. degrades thirty-four tribes all at 
once, 1 1 2 

Lucretia ravifhed by Sextus Tarquin, confequences thereof, 4 

I.uctetia % 
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Lucretia , that outrage however, not fo much the primary caufe, 
as the accidental occaiion of the expuliion of' the 
kings, 4 

Luculhts drives Mithri dates out of Alia, 103 
Luxury , lource of, 57 

com me ice of, anciently dhblilhcd in Afia, ibid, 

Macedonia, and Macedonians, fituation of the country; 

character of the nation, and its kings, 45, 46 
Macedonians , fedt of, what was their dodrine, 278 
Magtjbaciesy Roman ; in what manner, to whom, by whom, 
and for what time they were conferred in the re- 
public, 159 

in what manner obtained under the emperors, 167 
Majejly , application made by Tiberius of the law which 
declared it treafon to commit any outrage againit 
the majefty of the Roman people, 193 
the crime of Lefe Majejle was, under that emperor, 
imputed to thofe whom they could accufe of no- 
thing elfe, 198 

whether, however, the accufations founded on this 
charge were as frivolous as they appear to us, 
ibid. 

Manlius orders his fon to be put to death for defeating the 
enemy without orders, 17 

Manners of the Romans corrupted by Epicurifm, 132 
Marches of the Roman army Hidden and fpeedy, 19 
Manvel Comment's , the emperor, 'leglcds the marine, 306 
Marcus Aurelius , his clogium, 214 • 1 • 

Marcus , his representations to the Romans on their making 
Pompey their only lefource, 160 
Marius turns the couiie of the livers in his expedition agamic 
the Cimbri and Teutonco, 17 
rival of Sylla, 156 
Mar fei lies, rival of Carthage, 83 

why fo faithful to the Romans, ibid, 
its riches are inciealcd by the ruin ol Caithnge and 
Corinth, ibid. 

Martins, Carpus , 16 ^ f 

bUpitjju holds his kingdom of the Romms, So ^ 

proteded by the komans, to keep the Caitnagim.-i ? 
in awe, 42 

and to icduie Philip and Antiocnus, 92 


Maur Ci us . 
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Mauritius , the emperor, and his children, put to death by 
Phocas, 277 

Metellus reftores military difcipline, 17 

Michael PaUologus, plan of his government, 292 

Militia , Roman, 144 

a burden to the flute, 244 

Miliia ") art, carried to pcifeftion by the Romans, 12 
their continual application to it, 20 
whether military government be preferable to ciwJ, 
214 

Military virtue retained by the Romans after they had loft 
all other, 156 

Minos, his maritime power, 63 

Mithridates , the only king who made a brave defence againft 
the Romans, 101 

fituation of his dominions, his forces, and conduct, 
ibid. 

forms fome legions, ibid. 

the diflentions of the Romans give him advantages 
againft them, 102 

his w r ars againft the Romans interefting by the 
great number of revolutions with which they 
prefent us, 103 
feveral times defeated, ibid, 
betrayed by his fon Macchares, 104 
and by Pharnaccs his other fon, ibid, 
dies like a king, ibid. 

Mohammed, his religion and empire make a rapid prog re ft, 
282 

fon of Sambrael calls in 4000 Tmks to l’crfia, 301 
lofes Perfia, 302 

Mohammed II. extinguiflies the empires of the Eaft, ibid. 

Monarchy of the kings of Rome, 115 

how the three powers were there diftributed, 1 1 6 
& feq. 

Roman, fuccceded by ariftocrafy, 105 

Monarchic Hate lubjett to fewer inconvcnicncics from the 
infringement of the fundamental laws, than a re- 
public in the like cafe, 27 
divifions in it more eaiily appeafed, 29 
left excites the ambitious jealoufy of private per- 
fons, 106 

Mods of Greece accufe the Iconoclufts of magic, 287 


Monk) , 
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Monks , why they fo warmly maintained the worfhip of images, 
288 

abufe the people, and opprefs the feculnr clergy, 2go 
intermeddle in every affair of Hate, ibid, 
confequence of this abufe, ibid, 
are fpoiled at court, and the court fpoiled by them, 
291 

Monotholitcs , heretics, their do&rine, 278 
Monfoons , they prevail in the Indian feas, 73 
Mountains of filver, So 

Multitude makes the ilrcngth of our armies, the ftrength of 
the loldiers that of the Roman armies, 19 
Murders and confutations, v\ hy Id's common among us than 
under the Roman emperors, 20 2 

Narses, the eunuch, favourite of Juftinian, 268 
Nations, the rd’ources of fome nations of Europe, who are 
in theinfclves weak, 33 

Navigation of the ancients, how far it proceeds, 74 
its progrefs, ibid. & feq. 

Niro dillributes money to the troops even in time of peace, 
209 

Nr'va, the emperor, adopts Trajan, 210 
Nrflorianifm , the doctrine of that fed, 278 
NA'hs of Rome oppofe the plebeians encroaching on them 
as they had done on the patricians, 109 
in what manner the dillindion of Noble and Vafial 
was introduced in Gaul, 251 

North, invafions ol the people of the North, on the empire. 
See ln c vpfvms 

Norman* > ancient, compared with the Barbarians who laid 
walle the Roman empire, 257 
Numidian cav dry, formerly the moil famous, 21 
coips of, enter into the Roman fervice, 34 

0 \ 1 h, the Romans religious obfervets of an oath, 7 and 153 
the Greeks quite otherwife, 1^2 
the Romans become lefs fcrupulous on this head, 

1 53 

Q flavins Hatters Cicero, and cor.fults him, 1 79 

the fenate endeavour to pull him down, 178 
and Antony purfue Brutus and Caiiius, 1 79 
defeats Sextus Pompeius, 1S1 
excludes Lepidus iiom the triumvirate, ibid. 

Z 3 Oil a vius , 
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Ofiavius, though not a brave man gains the affedlions of the 
foldiers, 182 

furnamed Augustus. Sec Augujlus 
Odenatusy prince of Palm) ra, drives the Perfians out of Afia, 230 
OJoau't give thelall blow to the empire of the Welt, 261 
OpfirJJiop, total, of Rome, 167 

Op f, temple of, C«dar had depofited immcnfe fums in it, 17.-. 
Or if us y aiilwers Symmachus’s letter, 253 
Oceanians , excellent archeu, 283 

Otbo, the emperor, holds the empire but a fhort time, 2CQ 
Oxus river, why it runs no longer into the Cafpian lea, c;8 

Part 11 ians, repulfe the Romans, \vh\, 50 

war againft them projected by Caffar, 174 
carried on by Trajan, 21 1 
difficulties attending this war, ibid, k feq. 
inltrudt Roman refugees, under Scverus, in military 
difcipline, and aficrwaids make life of them again!! 
Rome, 217 

Partition of the Roman empire, 233 
occafions its ruin, why, 2^1 
Patriarchs of Conftantinople, theit exorbitant power, 292 

often driven from their fee by the emperors, 29 ^ 
Patricians , their prerogatives under the kings of Rome, 119 
raife the jealoufy of the plebeians, ibid, 
humbled by Servius Tullius, ibid, 
to what reduced by time, 109 
Pay, at what time the Romans firft granted it to their 
troops, 1 2 

what it was under the different governments of 
Rome, 221 

Peace , not to be bought with money, why, 243 

inconveniencies of ailing contrary to this maxim, 
ibid. 

Penalties againft foldiers that proved cowards, renewed by the 
emperors Julian and Valentiman, 249 
Pt'r ■'ramus, origin of that kingdom, 47 
P.r/ians, the extent of their empire, 66 

their power reduced by the Greeks, ibid, 
their commerce, ibid. & feq. 
conquer Syria from the Romans, 228 
take Valerian pi Toner, 229 

Odenatus ounce of Palmyra drives them out of 

Aha, 2 ;o 

Perjians 



Pi'rjiatis, advantageous fituation of their country, 275 
had no wars but with the Romans, 276 
as good negociators as foldiers, ibid. 

Pertinax , the emperor, fucceeds Commodus, 215 

People of Rome want to have a iharc of the authority of 
government, 106 
retire to Mons Sacer, 107 
obtain tribunes, ibid. 

become too numerous, colonies arc daughted out, 191 
under Auguftus lofe the power of making laws, 196 
under Tiberius that of chufing magiftrates, ibid, 
character of the plebeians under the emperors, 206 
bailardifement of the Roman people under the em> 
perors, ibid. 

Phalanx , Macedonian, compared with the Roman legion, 47 

Pharfalia , battle of, 166 

Philip ofMacedon fends very inconfiderable fuccours to the 
Carthaginians, 42 
his behaviour to his allies, 46 
the fuccefs of the Romans againft him led them to 
general conqueft, 48 

a fucceflbr of the former, joins the Romans againft 
Antiochus, 51 

Philippics , a piece of bigotry of that general, 285 

Pfoats, the emperor, is fubflituted in the place of Mau« 
ricius, 277 

put to death by Heraclius from Africa, 282 

Phoenicians, their trade, it renders them neceflary to all othei 
nations, 61 

Plant ian , favourite of the emperor Scverus, 216 

riehtitvn admitted to the magtftracies, 107 

their forced refpett foi the patricians, 108 

how they made themfclves mailers of the fuffrages, 

123 

at what time they obtained the privilege of judging 
the patricians, ibid. 

diftmdtion between thefc two orders abolilhed by 
time, 109 

rich ijcit a, what they were, 126 

/V v w, commended by Salluft for his llrcngth and adtivi- 
vity, 17 

his prodigious conquefts, 104 
by what methods he gained the afMions of the 
people, 159 
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Pompey , his furprizing fuccefs therein, 159 

twice abftains from deftroying the liberty of Rome 
when it is in his power, 161 
parallel of Pompey with Ccefar, ibid, 
conupts the people with money, 162 
afpires to tlie didatorfhip, 161 
joins Ca’far and Crafl'us, 162 
the caufe of his turn, 163 

his foible, to want to be applauded in every thing, 
io<; 

defeated at Pharfalia, retires to Africa, 166 
Powfeius , Sextus, makes head againll Od.ivius, 1 8 1 
Porphyroycmtus , meaning of that name, 277 
Poji , a Reman foldier was puniflied with death for abandoning 
his polt, 2 19 

Pojls , their ufefulncfs, 280 

Pojjcr, how dilbibuted in the Roman republic, 121, 122, 13b 
in the provinces, 140 
Roman, tradition concerning it, 213 
ecclefi.dlical and fecular, diihndkm between them, 
297 . 

this diifindion known to the old Romans, 298 
Pi ( ctor r , they fucccid the coniiih as judges, 130 
liow they adminiltrcd juliice, 13 1 
Predictions, authors of, very common towards the end of the 
Grecian empire, 279 

Prefers of the Pretorium compared to the grand vifirs, 231 
Printing, has diffufed light every where, 281 
Procopius, the credit which his Secret Hillory of Juftiman’s 
reign defeivcs, 271 

Vrofcriptions , Roman, enrich the dominions of JVIithridates 
with many Roman refugees, 101 
invented by Sylla, 137 
pradifed by the emperots, 216 
effed of tliofe of Severus, z\ j, 218 
Ptolemies, the ticafurcs of the, carried to Rome, what efieds 
they produced there, 233, 236 
Punic war, the firfl, 28 
the fecond, 37 

is terminated by a peace concluded on conditions 
very hard foi the Carthaginians, 41 
Pyrrhus, the Romans take le/lons from him in the art of 
war ; charader of that prince, 26 


Questors 
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QuesTORs chofen at Rome to adinmiller jufticc, 136 

what /hare the fcnate had in the nomination of the 
queilors, 139 
of parricide, ibid. 

Rapine, the only method which the old Romans had to 
enrich themfelves, 7 

Regillus, lake of, vi&ory obtained by the Romans over the 
Latins near that lake ; the fruits which they gathered 
from it, 13 

Regains, defeated by the Carthaginians in the firk Punic 
war, 34 

Religion, CbriJUan , what faciliated its elhblifliment in the Ro- 
man empire, 218 

Relicks , worfhip of, t i r ried to a ridiculous excefs in the Gre- 
cian empire, 286 

effefts of this luperftitious worlhip, ibid. 

Republic, what ought to be its plan of government, 146 

is not really free, if no divifions happen in it, 149 
never lodges too much power with one citizen, 160 
Roman, quite overturned', 167 
contlernation of the frit men in the republic, 170 
not free, even after die death of the tyrant, 173 
Republics of Italy, defe&s of their government, 114, 115 
Revolutions in a date reftore the laws to their due vigour, 1 20 
Road, public, well kept up by the Romans, • ; 

Romans, their union with the Sabines, 7. ..nd 11 

adopt the foreign cultoms which appear preferable 
to their own, 2 

improve in the art of war, 1 z 
new enemies combine againil them, 13 
religious obfervers of an oath, 7 and 153 
their Ikill in the art of war, how acquired, 8 
the old Romans looked on the fciencc of war as the 
only fcience, 13 

Roman foldiers, men of prodigious ftrength, 14 
how they were trained, 15 

why let blood for having committed certain faults, 18 
not fo fickly as ours, but health*/ and vigorous, ibid, 
defended themfelves by their arms againil the arms 
of every other people, 20 

their continual application to the fcience of war, ibid, 
corqparifon of the old Romans with modem nations, 
21 


Roman, 
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Romans , parallel of the old Romans with the Gauls, 26 
did not employ foreign troops, 30 
motives of their wars againlf the Carthaginians, 84 
their genius with rcfpcd to commerce, 83 
their behaviour to their enemies and allies, 86 
were never iincere m any treaty of peace, 87 
elhblifhed it as a law, that no Afiatic king /hould 
enter Europe, 91 

their political maxims invariably obferved at all 
times, 92 

one of the principal was, to fow diflention between 
powers in alliance, 93 

authority which they exercifed even over kings, 94 
never carried on a diftant war without being alfilled 
by an ally, neighbour to the enemy, ibid, 
interpreted treaties with fubtilty, to turn them to their 
own advantage, ibid. 

did not think themfelves bound by treaties which ne- 
ceflity had forced their generals to fign, 95 
inferted impracticable conditions in their treaties with 
the vanquifhed, that they might have a pretence 
to begin the war again, 96 
fet themfelves up as judges, even over kings, ibid, 
/tripped the vanquifhed of their all, 97 
the methods they made ufe of to bring all the gold 
and Jilver of the univerfe to Rome, 97, 98 
the awe they impreffed on the whole earth, 98 
did not immediately appropriate to themfelves the 
countries which they reduced, 98 
how they fecure their liberty, 121 
they lofc it under the decemvirs, 125 
how they recover it, ibid, 
become lefs faithful to their oaths, 153 
Jove of their country a fort of religious fentiment 
with them, 154 

preferve their valour even in the midft of luxury and 
voluptuoufnefs, 155 

look upon arts and commerce as occupations of 
ilaves, ibid. 

moll of them of fervile extraction, 191 
lament the death of Germanicus, 199 
made fierce by their education and culloms, 202 
all their power ended in their becoming the /laves 
of a baibarous ina/ler, 205 


Romans , 
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Romans, impoverlflicd by the Barbarians who furronnded them, 
2 44 

become the mailers of the world by their political 
maxims, fink to ruin by departing fiom them, 248 
grow weary of their arms, and change them, 247 
Roman foldiers, mixed with the Barbarians, contract the fpirit 
of independence of the latter, 249 
overwhelmed with tributes, 250 
fame, in her infancy compared with the towns of Crim Tar- 
tary, 1 

ill built at firft, without orde;, and without fymme- 

£ ry, 2 

in the beginning makes but how advances to great- 
nefs, 10 

taken by the Gauls, lofes nothing of its Rrength, 13 
the city of Rome alone furmihes ten legions againfl 
the Latins, 25 

Rate of, at the time of the fiiR Punic war, 28 
parallel of this republic with that of Carthage, ibid. 
Race of her forces at the time of the fecond Punic 
war, 31 

her furprizing firmnefs, notwithftanding the checks 
Ihe buffered in this war, 37 
was like the head, which gave law- to all the Rates 
or nations of the univerfe, 100 
permitted the conquered nations to govern them- 
felves by their own laws, ibid, 
acquires no new Rrength by Pompey’s conqueRs, 105 
its intcRine divifions, . 04, & feq. 
excellency of its government, in that it furnifhed the 
means of correcting its abufes, 113 
degenerates into anarchy, for what reafon, 149 
its greatnefs the caufe of its ruin, ibid, 
would have become great under any form of govern- 
ment, 1 51 

the methods taken to people it with inhabitants, 190 
abandoned by its fovereiuns, becomes independent, 262 
caufes of its deR.udion, ibid. 

Romulus and his fucceR'ors always at war with their neigh- 
bours, 2 

he adopts the ufe of the Sabine ffiield, ibid. 

Rubicon , a river of Cifalpine Gaul, 1 64 

Sabines, their union with the Romans, 2 
a warlike people, 1 1 
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Sacred laws allowed the plebeians the privilege of chufmg 
tribunes, 133 

Sahvian , refutes the letter of Symmachus, 253 
Samnites , the rnoft warlike people of all Italy, 1 3 
allies of Pyrrhus, 27 

auxiliaries of the Romans againft the Carthaginians 
and Gauls, 30 

accuftotned to the Roman yoke, 3 1 
Schifm between the Latin and Greek church, 302 
School , military, of the Romans, 16 

Scipio JEmilianus , how he treats his men after the defeat near 
Numantia, 17 

Scipio deprives the Carthaginians of their Numidian horfe, 34. 
Scythia , llate of that country at tf ; time its inhabitants invaded 
the Roman empiie, 2S4 

Qea, Cafpian, what tiie ancients thought of it, 70 
Red, what people traded there, 61,62 
Indian, when dilcovered, 6 z 
Seleucidian, fir ; 
of Antiochus, ibid. 

Seleucus , founder of the Syrian empire, 49 
Seleucus bin at or, what project he formed ; this projed examin- 
ed, ^9 

Semirams , concluiion which may be drawn from her immenfo 
treafurcs, 56 

Senate , Roman, had the diredion of affairs, 29 

its conftant maxim, not to treat with an enemy till 
they had quitted the Roman territory, 37 
its firmnefs after the defeat at Cannae, and lingular 
behaviour towards Terentius Varro, 38 
its profound policy, 85 
its behaviour with the people, 108 
its abjedion, 169 

after the death of Ctefar confirms all the ads he had 
made, 174 

giants indemnity to his murderers, ibid. 

its mean fervitude under Tiberius, caufes thereof, 194 

the ufe Tiberius made of the fenate, 208 

unable to recover its influence, ibid. 

Sever us, the emperor, defeats Niger and Albinus, his com- 
petitors for the empire, 2 1 5 
governed by Plautian his favourite, 2 1 6 
unable to take the city of Atra in Arabia, why, 218 
amalfes immenfe wealth, by what means, 219 
fullers military difeipline to grow remifs, 223 

Shipping 
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Shipping of the Carthaginians excels that of the Romans, both 
very indifferent, 34 

improved by the invention of the fea-compals, ibid. 
Slaves, what was the occafion of the war of the flaves, 140 
Slingers , Balearian, formerly in highelt repute, 21 
Soldiers , why fatigue kills ours, 15 

the number a nation can furnifh at prefent, what it 
could furnifh formerly, 21, 22 
Solomon, what fort of men he employed in navigation, 60 
how long his fleets were upon the voyage, 61 
Spain, old, opinion of the ancients concerning its riches, 80 
what we are to think thereof, 80, 81 
its filver mines, the profits arifing from them, ibid. 
Spaniards, modern, how they ought to have behaved when 
they conquered Mexico, 100 

SpeSlacles, public, the influence they had on the Roman 
people, 125 

Stoicifm, fuicide among the Romans favoured by it, 179 

at what time it prevailed moll among them, 214 
Suffrages, at Rome, commonly given by tribes, 1 1 1 , 112 
Suicide , why a heroic adlion among the Romans, 1 79, 1 80 
Survey of the inhabitants of Rome compared with the furvey 
made by Demetrius of thole of Athens, 23, 24 
inference drawn from thence of the forces of both ci- 
ties at the time of thofe furveys, 24 
Sylla employs his foldiers in laborious work, 1 7 
conquers Mithridates, 103 
gives an irreparable blow to Roman liberty, 157 
the firft that entered Rome in arms, ibid, 
was the inventor of profciiptions, ibid, 
voluntarily abdicates the didatorfhip, 156 
parallel of Sylla and Augullus, 188 
Sylvius Latinus, founder of the towns of Latium, 1 1 
Symmacbus, his letter to the emperors concerning the altar of 
Vi&ory, 252 

Syria, power and extent of that empire, 48 

the kings of Syria afpire to the conquelt of Egypt, 49 
manners and dilpofition of the people, 50 
luxury and efliminacy of the couit, ibid. 

Sword, the Romans quit their own fo* the Spanifli, 10 

Tarentins, idle and voluptuous, 11 

Par fain, how he alcendcd the throne, in what manner he 
mgned, u3 
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Tar quin, his Ton ravifhes Lucretia, confequences thereof, 4 

a more valuable prince than is generally imagined, £ 
Tartars, changes which their devaftions have caufed in Afia, 58 
a nation of the, Hop the progrefs of the Romans, 28 3 
Taxes, how they were raifed at Rome, 142 
Rome eafed of them, 222 
re-eftablifhed, ibid. 

never more neceflary than when a ftate is weakened, 
250 

carried by the emperors to an intolerable excefs, ibid. 
Theodora, the emprefs, reftorcs the worlhip of images, abrogat- 
ed by the Iconoclafti, 289 

Thcodojiui the younger, emperor, with what infolence Attila 
fpcaks of him, 254 

Thejpiliam, lubjeded by the Macedonians, 44 
Thrafimenus the battle of, the Romans loie it, 37 
Tiberius, the emperor, extends the fovereign power, 193 
fufpicious and diftruftful, ibid, 
in his reign the fenate fink into a ftate of abjedion 
that cannot be exprefled, 194, 193 
deprives the people of the power of eleding magi- 
ftrates, and aflumes it himfelf, 1 96 
whether the abjed ftate of the fenate can be im- 
puted to him, 197 

Tu inns, battle of, fatal to the Romans, 37 
'J itus, the emperor, the darling of the Roman people, 210 
V itus Li'vius, cenfurcd for what he makes Hannibal fay, 40 
Tuvans, a people enervated by riches and luxury, 206 
Tiajan, the cmpeior, the 1110ft accomplilhed prince in hiftory, 
210 

portrait of that prince ; he makes war on the Par- 
tisans, 210, 21 i 

Treaty , dilhonourable, can never be excufed, 52 
Tr cbia, battle of, the Romans lofe it, 37 
Treafures, amaffed by piinces, fatal to their fucceffors, why, 
220 

of the Ptolemies carried to Rome ; the confequences 
thereof, 233 

Tribes, divifion of the people by tribes, 112 
Tribunes, their creation, 107, 123 

emperors inverted with the power of the tribunes, 197 
military, at what time eftablifhed, 130 
Trinity, by allufion to the Trinity, the Gieeks took it into their 
heads that the;' ought to have three emperors, 284 

Triumphs, 
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Triumphs, their origin j in what manner they contributed to 
the Roman grandeur, 2 
for what they were granted, 8 
ufe of trinmphs aboliihed under Auguftus, for what 
reafon, 188 
Triumvirate, firft, 162 
fecond, 179 

Tullius, Servius , compared to Henry VII. of England, 5 

cements the union between the towns of Latium and 
Rome, 11 

divides the Roman people into centuries, 1 12 
alters the conftitution of Rome, 1 1 7 
Turks, their empire, at prefent almoit as weak as the Grecian 
was, 301 

in what manner they conquered Perfia, ibid, 
driven back to the Euphrates by the Greek em- 
perors, 303 

in what manner they made war on the Greeks, and 
their motives for it, 306, 307 
extinguifh the empire of the Rail, 308 
Tyrants , murder of, pafi'ed for a viituous aft in the republics 
of Greece and Italy, 172 
their fate at Rome, 225 

Tyranny , the moil cruel is that which is exercifed under colour 
of law, 159 

Tyre , the nature of its commerce, 60 

its fettlements on the coails of the ocean, ibid. 

its colonies, ibid. 

rival of every trading nation, 66 

Vale ns, the emperor, opens the Danube, confequcnccs of 
that event, 239 

receives the Goths into the empire, 241 
the vi&im of his imprudent eafinefs, 242 
Valentinian fortifies the banks of the Rhine, 239 
the Germans make war on him, 243 
Valerian law, the defign of it, 132 

mifunderftood in the affair of Coriolanus, 133 
efied of it with regard to the government, 134 
the emperor, taken by the Perlians, 229 
Varro , Terentius , his lhameful flight, 38 
Veit befieged, 12 

V elites, what fort of troops they were, 20 

Vefpafian , the empeior, labours to re-dlabhlh the empire, 20-9 

VejJels or fhips, Rhcdian, formerly ihe felt lailurs, 21 
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Vejfels, in former times only coafted along, 34 

fmcc the invention of the compafs, Hand out to fea, 3$ 
our manner of computing their burden different from 
that of the ancients, 55 

Vitellm holds the empire but a little time, 209 

Union of a body politic, wherein in confifts, 149 

Unhappy , the moil unhappy are itill fufceptible of fear, 200 

Volga, miilake of the ancients with regard to this river, 70 

Wars, perpetual under the Roman kings, 2 

agreeable to the people, on account of the gain they 
made by them, 7 

with what vigour they were carried on by the con* 
fuls, 8 

almoft uninterrupted under the confuls, ibid. 

efFefts of this continuity, ibid. 

i'eldom decifive in the infancy of Rome, why, 10 

fill Punic, 27 

fecond, 37 

ended by a peace concluded on conditions very hard 
for the Caithaginians, 41 

War and Hvjbandry , the only two profeflions of Roman 
citizens, 155 

of Marius and Sylla, 156 

what was their principal motive, 157 

li'ejl , empire of the, why the fnft overturned, 259 
not affiled bv that of the Eait, ibid, 
over-run by the Vifigoths, ibid, 
a ilroke of good policy in thofe who had the govern- 
ment of it, 260 
its fall, 262 

Winds, the ancients made ufe of the trade-winds as a kind 
of compafs, 72 

Wives, why a plurality of wives hath always been in ufe in 
the Pali, 269 

Zama, battle of, gained by the Romans over the Cartha- 
ginians, 34 

Zeno, the emperor, perluades Theodoric to attack Italy, 260 
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